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Akt. I. — Jcttres vt Opuscules inedits d/f Comte Joseph de 
Moist r(\ precedes d'mir notice hior/ruphftjue par son fils le Comte 
Juidoljdic dc Jlaisfre. Paris: 1So 1 • 

r r l i!F.<F, volumes contain nearly one hundred and fifty letters 
and a few fragments, pamphlets, and tracts, by Count 
♦"Joseph de Muistrc, a meagre biographical sketch from the pen 
of his son, and a certain number of letters addressed to him by 
different distinguished persons. The fragments—at least those 
which relate to the politic* of Savoy during the occupation of 
that country hv the French — might, we think, have remained 
unpublished without any great loss to the public. They belong 
to the early days of the writer, we should say rather to the 
commencement of his litefarj career, for M. de Maistre began 
to write late in life, and they will add nothing to his reputation. 
They are curious only for the intellectual anatomist who may 
f'cek to discover in the literary embryo the germs of future 
developmAit, and to discern amidst the affected periphrases and 
rhetorical ornaments of the Savoyard publicist, the elements of 
a style as forcible and perspicuous as any that the French lan¬ 
guage can boast of. The art of the writer can only be acquired 
pen in hand, ns that of the swimmer mu * ’ e learnt in the water 
at whatever risk; and however long the first experiment may 
be delayed, the result in both cases is almost unavoidably an 
awkward display of ill-directed powers coupled with distressing 
and unnecessary effort. M. de Maistrc’s first t flounderings ’ in 
the element in which lie was eventually to be so much at 
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.might have been suppressed without wronging his memory, and 
it is difficult to understand the notion of filial piety that has 
^ induced his son to bring them forward after a lapse of nearly 
sixty years. The literary remains of an eminent writer should 
be gathered up, not swept up for publication,—a precept which 
few families seem sufficiently to bear in mind; —and in this par¬ 
ticular case, a single volume containing the most interesting 
letters of the collection would have sufficed to entitle the editor 
to our best thanks. f 


Few men are as often quoted in French polemics as .Joseph 
de Maistre. His works, full of dogmatical sentences and pic¬ 
turesque aphorisms, have become a perfect arsenal of epigraphs 
for the books of friends and of enemies. We say friends and 
enemies, for his reader?'can with difficulty refrain from becoming 
one or the other, and he himself, the most aggressive of writers, 
was but too much disposed to divide the world into those two 
categories. By one party he has been reviled as the apologist 
of the headsman, the advocate of the Inquisition, the adversary 
of free inquiry, the virulent detractor of Bacon, the friend of 
the Jesuits, and the untcrupulous porverter of historic truth for 
his own controversial purposes; by the other, he is extolled as 
an austere moralist reacting against the sentimentality and 
philosophism (to use his own word) of the age, a steadfast 
believer and an unshrinking upholder of all he believed, a loyal 
and devoted subject to a despoiled sovereign, an elegant scholar. 


a powerful logician, a disinterested statesman, and the un¬ 
flinching advocate of a persecuted order, which reckoned among 
its members the friends and instructors of his youth. Authority 
for both these opinions can be found in his life and writings; 
for, stl|ptly speaking, none of these things for which he is in 
turn a&teired or reviled, are incompatible. But, in one respect, 
all parties in France are agreed ; ,*hey all concur in recognising 
hjs importance as a writer, and in allowing him the first place 
in their sympathy or in their dislike; he is evidently and uni¬ 
versally considered as one whose words arc the clearest and most 
complete expression of the opinions of his party, a lcSder whose 
assertions imply the concurrence ■ of his co-religionists, a 
champion in whose person the whole army of theocracy suffers 
defe^qt obtains victory. 

deference tmKtrds a foreigner at first sight appears 
* but is partly explained by his works, every page 
testifies his unbounded estimation of the power and irn- 
of France. No Frenchmen ever held a more exalted 
of the influence of his country in European affairs; 
was. in the eves of M. de Maistre. the chief instrument 
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of Providence for good or evil; the Book of History he con¬ 
sidered as a record of .the dispensations of God through the 
medium of the French nation. * The old chronicle of the 
‘ crusades entitled “ Gesta Dei par Francos ” might be continued, 
he writes to a friend, ‘ from century to century without altering 
‘the title. Nothing great takes place in Europe without the 

* French. They have been absurd, mad, atrocious, &c. &c. as 

* much as you please, but they have nevertheless been chosen as 
‘ the instruments of one of *the greatest revolutions that ever 
‘ took place in the world, and I have no doubt that one day, 

* perhaps at no very distant period, they will abundantly in- 

* demnify the world for all the mischief they have caused. Pro- 
‘ sclytism is their element, their faculty, their peculiar mission, 

‘ and they are destined ever to agitaih the world for good or 
‘ evil.’ JPhc nation too, whose langua^j lie used, could never 
be to a writer of his temper and pretensions a foreign people, 
and although he always disclaimed the title of Frenchman, even 
when Savoy was a French province, we find him writing to 
M. de Donald: ‘ Buffon lias said that the style was the man, 

* one may say with equal trhth that agnation is but a language. 

‘ My family is therefore naturalised among you by nature that 

* lias made the French language to enter into the very marrow 

‘ of our bones. Do you know that on this head I do not yields 
‘ in prejudice even to yourself; laugh if you will, but it cannot 
‘ enter into my head that a man can be as eloquent in any other 

* language as in French.’ 

Nations are in their way as accessible to flattery as indi¬ 
viduals, and it is just possible that M. de Maistre may have owed 
to his high appreciation of France and her people a portion of 
that celebrity among our neighbours which his incfbtestible 
talents and peculiar doctrines might not have been sufficient to 
command. * 

In this country his works are little read, and even his name is 
best known in connexion with his brother, Xavier de Maistre, 
the clever author of ‘ Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre,’ and 

* Le Lqireux de la Vallee d’Joste.’* The publication of the. 
present correspondence, which affords the means of judging 
man as well as the author, appears to present a favourable 
portunity of devoting a few pages to one of the most complete 
and consistent characters of the last century. 

Joseph Marie de Maistre was bom at Chambery, in I754j'#f 
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* While these pages were being written the public papers* 
notmeed the death, at St. Petersburgh, of Xavier de MaistWb iX 
advanced age of ninety. 
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a noble family of French origin, a branch of which had settled 
in Savoy nearly a century before. His father was President of 
the Senate of Savoy, and held the office of Conscrvateur dcs 
Apanages des Princes. Our author—the eldest of ten children 
—appeared destined by his birth to succeed his father, and to 
discharge peacefully and honourably, in the sunshine of court 
favour, the pleasant duties of the head of a patrician house. 
Fortunately for him, his love of study and a good eduealion 
fitted him for something more—or less. A very few words on 
the early years of his life will suffice, for there can be little inte¬ 
rest in dwelling on the puerilia in the case of one who outgrew 
childhood more thoroughly than any other man ever did. To 
some men, firm and virile though their natures may be, the 
feminine element, so predominant in the child, clings throughout 
life, vainly masked in youth under affected callousness, bursting 
forth unexpectedly and fitfully under some invisible touch 
amidst the cares and struggles of mature age, and imparting 
indescribable tenderness and grace to their declining years; but 
M. de Maistre had no such weaknesses, or, at least, we find no 
trace of them in his worlfe. Kot, indeed, that these can be said 
to be deficient in a certain austere grace, which, without touch¬ 
ing the heart, has undeniable charms for the cultivated mind; 
and in the familiar letters before us there are passages which 
Madame de Sevigne,might have envied; but it is a grace, the 
result of art, of elegant study, of a practised pen, perhaps of a 
disengaged heart, that is as different from sensibility as the 
faultless smile chiselled on the marble lips of a statue is from 
the living, loving smile on a human countenance. 

M. de Maistrc’s early education was not without its influence 
— an d a very direct one—on his whole life, lie was brought 
up, we are told, in complete but affectionate submission to his 
parents; and the hereditary gravity and strict discipline of an 
austere home doubtless first taught him that obedience to 
. authority, and respect for tradition, which he was one day to 
inculcate so dogmatically to nations as well as to individuals. 
.Speaking of his mother, he says, * I was as completely in her 

* bands as the youngest of my sisters; ’ and when as a young 
+^man he left his home to study at the University of Turin,— 

even during that first period of emancipation so intoxicating to 
most youthful minds,—he never allowed himself to read a new 
, :$work without first writing to his parents to obtain their authori- 
v. nation. The spirit which presided over the household at Cham- 
bury may be gathered from the following anecdote: — ‘ It was 
' * in the year 1763, and news bad just arrived in Savoy of the 

* Isamus edict of the Parliament of Paris which expelled the 
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‘Jesuits as a body from France; Joseph de Maistre, then a 

* boy about nine years old, was playing somewhat noisily in his 

* mother’s room, when she turned to him and said solemnly, 

* “ You must not be so gay, Joseph, for a great misfortune has 

* “ happened.” He never forgot the tone in which those words 
were pronounced, and more, than fifty years afterwards, in a 
letter written from St. Petersburgh (where his hereditary predi¬ 
lection for the Jesuits was eventually to produce serious conse¬ 
quences to himself), he winds up a glowing eulogium on the 
Company of Jesus by the following characteristic argument, if 
argument it may be called: ‘ To conclude, pay dear friend, 

* there is nothing I. value so highly as family feeling; my 
‘ grandfather loved the Jesuits, my father loved them, my 
‘ sublime mother loved them, my son loves them, and his son 
‘ shall love them if the King gives him leave to have a son.’ 
After reasoning a little with his opponent he naturally falls 
back on tradition as the highest authority that can be invoked. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that to the Jesuits the education 
of young De Maistre was confided, and in that one pupil the re¬ 
verend Company may be considered to have, received compensa¬ 
tion for the numerous sceptics and ufibelievers that it has had 
the curious and certainly undesired privilege of sending forth 
from its schools. 

We pass over some thirty years of prosperity. r the French- 
Revolution broke out, and found Joseph de Maistre a married 
man and the father of two children, a senator moreover, and 
filling a distinguished place in the judicial magistracy of his 
country. The storm vjhich was to scatter the inmates of so 
many homes all over Europe, did not spare his. The invasion 
of Savoy by the French in 1792, the constituting of the Ducliy 
into a Republiquc des Allobrogcs, and the confiscation of the 
property of emigrants ^followed in succession. After various 
hardships and dangers, su$i as almost every biography of that 
day records, M. de Maistre, deprived of his country and fortune, 
took refuge with his wife and children at Lausanne, leaving 
at Chftinbery, under the care of her grandmother, an infant 
daughter, born in the midst of peril and distress, whom he was 
destined not to see again for twenty years. 

During his residence at Lausanne in 1796 (the date should be 
borne in mind), he published his first important work, entitled 

* Considerations sur la France,’ which at once gave him place 
among the most remarkable writers in the French language, 
and, in spite of the prohibition of the French Government, went 
through three editions in the course of the year. The weak 
Government of the Directoirc was, indeed, quite powerless to 
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keep out the hostile literature which at that time hemmed iu 
France as with a fiery oircle, and poured in volley after volley. 
At Hamburgh, in Switzerland, in London, pens and presses 
#ere at work in the cause of counter-revolution. About the 
same time that the ‘ Considerations’ appeared at Lausanne, 
Chateaubriand was writing in London his ‘ Essai sur les Iievo- 

* lutions,’ and M. de Donald was publishing at Constance — 
where a Society of French priests had established a printing- 
office—his * Theorie du Pouvoir politique et religieux dans la 

* Societe civile,’ not to speak of Mallet du Pan’s ‘ Corrcspond- 

* ance Politique,’ * Le Spectatcur du Nord,’ &c. &c. M. de 
Maistre’s work, which time has scarcely robbed of any portion 
of its original interest, exhibits all the essential qualities of the 
writer, while those defects which were to become so offensive 
in succeeding compositions are, from peculiar circumstances, far 
less obnoxious in this instance. His love of paradox. Ins mania 
for political prophecy, his arrogant tone, are already distinctly 
apparent, but they may on this occasion be forgiven even by 
those who are most adverse to the opinions of the author. The 
paradox by which lie represents the, French Constitution before 
1789 (?), as guaranteeing till the legitimate liberties of the sub¬ 
ject, appears at the date of the ‘ Considerations ’ scarcely more 
than an excusable reaction against the universal rage for indis¬ 
criminate innovation; time, on the other hand, lias absolved— 
nay, to speak more fairly, justified, — the Pro]diet, by fulfilling 
many of his predictions, and arrogance of tone in asserting 
opinions which expose the holder to persecution partakes so 
much of the nature of courage, that can with difficulty be 
viewed as a fault. As we proceed we shall see these charac¬ 
teristics developing themselves under less extenuating circum¬ 
stances, and shall have more than one occasion of adverting to 
them. We are therefore disposed to 'pass them over in this 
instance, or even to admit that tlifty may have been almost 
desirable qualities in 1796. 

The system that the ‘ Considerations ’ arc intended to expound 
is indicated in the first sentence, which we transcribe* in the 
original: * Nous sommes tous attaches au trone de TEtre Supreme 

* par, une chaine souple qui nous retient sans nous asservir .’ 
Within the limits of this supple chain, man freely enslaved 
(librement esclave) works out voluntarily, but necessarily, the 
decrees of a Supreme Will. During revolutionary periods the 
clilfiln is abruptly shortened (se raccourcit brusquernent), the 
action of man is abridged, his means become ineffectual, and the 
decreed revolution can neither be prevented nor even success¬ 
fully -opposed. Such is—almost in the author’s words—Ahe 
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substance of the first chapter. It is strange to find this theory* 
of the fatality of historical events, which has been so often made 
a ground of reproach to the partisans of the French Revolution* 
as tending to palliate the guilt of its chief actors, professed by 
one who may be termed the personal enemy of that Revolution.. 
M. Thiers, for instance, who as an historian stands at an oppo¬ 
site pole, has been often accused of this same fatalist tendency. 
There is, howeyer, a wide difference between the narrator of 
history and the speculative tl\porist. It is evident that a series 
of historical events must exhibit a certain concatenation of 
causes and effects, and these may at first sight present (especially 
when the narrative is tnpid and striking) the appearance of a ne¬ 
cessary succession. For an event to have occurred, it must have 
been preceded by all those other events which rendered it possible, 
and the historian may relate and connect these without in any way 
implying^that the one was the unavoidable result of the others. 
There is no arbitrary * shortening of the chain’ involved in this, 
and if the impression of fatality is conveyed to the reader, he 
must attribute it to his own inability to substitute conjecture 
for reality, and to imaginc # anv chain of circumstance which 
could have held the place of the truthful record so vividly pre¬ 
sented. To show that men’s bad actions have invariably pro¬ 
duced certain fatal results, is one thing; to represent those bad 
actions as the inevitable product of foregone events, is another. 
According to M. de Maistre, not only the catastrophes, but even 
the crimes of history are the result of a sentence: 6 there have 

* been nations,’ he observes, 6 that have been literally condemned 

* to death.’ The Terrorists of France he regarded as mere tools, 
the engines of destruction in the hands of an offended and 
avenging God. When they ceased to co-operate in the general 
plan, when they no longer were the passive and mechanical 
instruments of the greatiexpiation, they were in turn shattered 
to pieces. The progress of the Revolution was the working out 
of a Divine plan, which the ineffectual schemes of the Royalists 
sought in vain to thwart. The leaders of the Republican party 
experienced no check, their armies suffered no defeat, 6 for the 
i same reason that Vaucanson's mechanical Jiute-player made no 

* false notes V One might naturally infer that the result of this 
theory, which converts murderers into executioners, would be to 
exculpate them to a certain degree, and that the flute-player 
would scarcely be held responsible for the music that Vaucanson 
had imposed upon him. But Heaven forbid that Joseph de 
Maistre should palliate any man’s guilt, or repine at any man’s 
chastisement. One of his favourite maxims was, that very just 
puijishments were often inflicted by very great criminals: 
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€ L'nnivers est rempli de peines et de supplices tres jvstes dont les 
4 executeurs sont tres covpablcs: ’ thus making even the victim an 
object of suspicion! He admits, indeed, that some of the 
sufferers in the Revolution may have been innocent, although 
he thinks that the number of these was far less than is generally 
supposed. But even admitting this, the French nation—and 
he elsewhere defines a nation as the sovereign and the aris¬ 
tocracy—was guilty of having permitted, and even aided, the 
spread of pernicious philosophicakdoctrincs; the victims there¬ 
fore, though, perhaps, individually blameless, justly bore their 
share of that mutual and joint responsibility*, which, according 
to his theory, binds together the members of the same Order, 
causing the sins of the guilty to be visited on the innocent, 
while the blood of the innocent in its turn atones for the guilty. 
At first sight this hierarchical division of the human nice into 
Orders before the tribunal of a Supreme Judge seems strange, 
but there are stranger things than that in the aristo-thcocratical 
philosophy of De Maistre. "With inflexible logic lie carries out 
to its most rigorous extent the principle of the atonement for 
sin by t\\e effusion of innocent bh od, and evidently exults in 
the contemplation of the precious victims, whom he considers as 
so many hostages given to victory. In a subsequent workf, 
in which his fearful theory is more fully exposed, lie exclaims, 
* The blood of Lucretia overthrew Tarquin, the blood of Vir- 
€ ginia expelled the Decemviri. When two parties come into 
4 collision during a revolution, we may safely predict that the 
€ side on which the most precious ’victims are seen to fall will 
€ ultimately triumph, however contrary appearances may be.’ 
To M. de Bonald he. writes, after the assassination of the Duke 
de Berry, in 1820: 4 We have seen the end of the expiation; 
4 even the Regent and Louis XV. have paid their debt, and the 
4 House of Bourbon has received absolution. 5 Elsewhere}, 
again, in an' untranslateable passage, often quoted by his adver¬ 
saries, and rendered more hideous by its grim play on words, lie 
writes: 4 On peut ajouter que tout Supplicc est supplicc dans 
4 les deux sens du mot latin supplicium d ou vient lc n6t?e: car 


* In writing the above, we are almost tempted to regret that M. 
Kossuth's attempt in one of his English speeches to introduce the 
word solidarity into our language did not meet with the success it 
deserved, although we are too timid to follow his example, and be¬ 
came solidary of his neologism. A word expressing ‘joint and 
4 several liability' would be an acquisition, and this particular word 
has very j;ood reasons to show for its naturalisation, 
j* Eclaircissement sur les Sacrifices, chap. iii. 

$ Soirees de St. Betersbourg, entretien iii. 
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1 tout supplice supplie. Malheur done a. la nation qui abolirait 

* les supplices; car la dette dc chaque coupable ne ccssant de 
c retomber sur la nation, cellc-ci serait forcee de payer sans mi- 
‘ sfiricorde et pourrait meme ii la fin se voir trailer comme 

* in solvable selon toute la rigucur des lois.’ 

Passages like these—quoted by many who kqow little else 
of his works — have made the name of J oseph de Maistre syno¬ 
nymous with fanaticism and inhumanity to a^iumerous class; 
but it would be unfair to judge him entirely by these. They 
paint the man certainly, but not the whole man. To be just, 
one should always, in the appreciation of his writings, take into 
account the peculiarly'militant character of his genius, which led 
him #invariably to put forward those propositions and employ 
those expressions which could best prof e his own faith and test 
the temppr of his adversaries. He was apt instinctively to take 
his stand on the weakest points of his system, as a valiant 
soldier rushes to the breach. We say, instinctively, for he 
never appears to have been himself conscious that there was any 
particularly assailable part in the time-worn dismantled edifice 
that lie hopelessly sought t<5 garrisontwith his ubiquitous and 
indefatigable valour, lie would defend the most absurd super¬ 
fetation of the Romish Church, or the most obsolete customs of 
absolute monarchies with the same reverence and cofiviction as 
the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. Each wits equally, in 
his eyes, part of a sacred whole, and could not be forsaken with 
honour. He had started in life, to use Dr. Johnson’s .expres¬ 
sion, with his faggot of opinions made up, and he felt, perhaps 
with reason, that whocvA drew out a single stick weakened the 
whole. Nor was this all; his ardent spirit could not rest satis¬ 
fied with a defensive part; it w as little to protect the Church 
against the encroachments of her enemies, he determined to sally 
forth and to reconquer tin* ground that she appeared to have 
irrevocably lost. He would lead the forlorn hope of Theocracy 
against triumphant Philosophy. The more desperate the un¬ 
dertaking, the more he felt that it devolved upon him. Others 
could tamely preach from recognised but disregarded texts, but 
who w ould, like him, attempt to prove that war was a blessing, 
the Inquisition a salutary institution, and the venality of offices 
a guarantee of independence in the holders ? Any man might 
enforce axioms, but who could like himself triumphantly cany 
through a paradox ? Therefore it is that other writers who 
have shared the same views have not given the same offence. 
The manner too, os well as the matter of his writings is in¬ 
variably, and w T e may add intentionally, aggressive. His works 
purposely exhibit his opinions, as through a magnifying glass, as 
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if to startle his opponents out of their moderation. He seems 
to have thought that in controversy as in other games of skill, 
he has half won who lias succeeded in putting liis antagonist out 
of temper. One of his favourite remarks, after indulging in any 
particularly bitter attack against some of the ‘ Idols of Philo- 
‘ sophy,’ was ; e Ca les fera enrager lu has.'' Lu has of course 
meant Paris — ever uppermost in his thoughts while he aficcted 
to despise—Pdfc that he hated with a lover’s hate. IF a friend 
pointed out a word that might be cavilled at, or suggested some 
less objectionable expression, he would reply: ‘ Non, non, 
‘ laissons leur cet os a ranger.’ Plenty of ‘ bones to pick ’ he 
undoubtedly has left scattered throughdut his works, but it 
would be wronging him to suppose that he has left nothing ,more 
substantial. In this vcl'y work that we have been examining 
(‘ Considerations ’), there arc chapters treating of purely human 
subjects, which are full of lucid and even impartial views, 
scarcely to be found in any other royalist writer of the same 
period. His unvarying belief in the ultimate restoration of 
royalty was shared indeed by almost all his political co-religion- 
ists, and the royalists of Savoy in particular had been popularly 
nicknamed, in derision of their ever-receding hopes, ‘ the men of 
‘ next week ’ * coui (Fla soman a ch’vcn but few discerned as he 
did, that ‘the temporary triumph of Jacobinism in France was 
necessary to secure the integrity of the territory, and that the 
superhuman efforts of the republican armies could alone preserve 
inviolate the empire of the future king. The dismemberment of 
France —the inevitable result of the defeat of the revolutionary 
troops, was, in his opinion, to be deprecated above all things. 
It would have been, to use his own expression, as though a 
planet had been struck out of our system. All the laws which 
governed the politics of Europe would have bean disturbed — it 
Was better far that the Restoration- should be adjourned. One 
must look back to 1796 to be aware how few, among those 
whom the Revolution had proscribed and impoverished, would 
have written the following phrase, with which M. Mignet, more 
than thirty years afterwards headed his history. ‘ Male nos ne- 
‘ veuxqui s’embarrasseront fort peu de nos souffrances et qui 
‘ danseront sur nos tombeaux riront de notre ignorance actuclle; 
1 ils se consoleront aisement des exces que nous aurons vus et 
* qui auront conserve l’int<3grite du plus beau loyaume apros celui 
‘ du del’ * We must look back to the army of Conde and the 
blind hopes and projects of the emigres, to appreciate the clear- 

. ... . . . . . . ...-.I I - -- - - 

* This last expression is borrowed from Grotius, ‘ De J ure Belli 
‘ et Pacis.’ 
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sightedness which could foresee that the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment in decreeing the indivisibility of the Republic, was decree¬ 
ing the integrity of the kingdom. 

We have dwelt at some length on this early work of Joseph 
de Maistrc, because in it we find clearly indicated all the prin¬ 
cipal points of the system to which he was to remain faithful 
during the course of a long life, and which his subsequent works 
were merely to develope. Of all the opinions broached in this 
first debut on the great scene flf European politics, not one was 
destined to be retracted, modified, or even to be left undefended. 
The temporal government of Providence, if we may use the ex¬ 
pression, we shall see him attempt to render visible on earth, in 
his work on the Papacy * ; the divine origin of kingly authority, 
and the royal origin of all national privileges, will be more fully 
asserted in his * Essai sur le Principe generateur des Constitutions 
‘ politiques ; ’ and in his word entitled 6 Eclaircissemcrft sur les 
‘ Sacrifices 5 the innate and universal belief of all nations in the 
efficacy of bloody sacrifices for the atonement of sin, will be 
enlarged and commented upon, until the sickened reader turns 
from the cruel page, wondering of what sanguinary divinity this 
Druid of the* nineteenth century assumed to be the oracle. 

In the correspondence before us there are only two or three 
letters belonging to this period of M. de Maistre’s.life, find these 
merely reproduce, in more familiar language, the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in the ‘ Considerations sur la France.’ In one of them, 
however, there is a passage which wc are tempted to extract in 
fairness to the writer. It exhibits hjjn in favourable contrast 
with the men who, in the* present day, consider themselves on 
the Continent, as the continuators of his system, and seems to 
reply by anticipation to that call for ‘ strong government ’ which 
has of late become the war-cry of the self-styled friends of order 
all over Europe. We fin& at the close of a letter addressed 
to Baron de Vignet, the same to whom M. de Lamartine has 
devoted some pages in his ‘ Confidences.’ 

‘ The ojlicr point on which it appears to my great regret that we 
cannot agree is the revolution (of some kind) which seems to me in¬ 
evitable in all States. You say that nations will require ^strong 
u governments,” whereupon I must inquire what you mean by that! 
If monarchy seems to you to be strong in proportion as it is absolute, 
the governments of Naples, Madrid, and Lisbon, must, in your eyes, 
appear very vigorous. Yet you know, and every body knows, that 
those monsters of weakness only exist, thanks to their equilibrium. 
Rest assured that to strengthen monarchy you must base it on the 
laws, and that all that is arbitrary, — military tribunals, continual 
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change of office, and ministerial jobs and messes,—must be avoided. 
Consider, I pray, what we had come to, and liow your plans were re¬ 
jected, moderate as they were, and though in no way infringing on 
the royal prerogative.’ 

Unfortunately, M. de Maistre, in common with all partisans 
of absolutism, lias omitted to tell us by what means the royal 
power, unhampered as he would have it by constitutional re¬ 
strictions, is to be restrained within those bounds of modera¬ 
tion and justice which even lie' considers necessary. To all 
written charters and definite political compacts he is systemati¬ 
cally hostile. The rights of a people, he says, arc never 
written ; they have invariably proceeded from royal concessions ; 
while the rights of the sovereign and the aristocracy have no 
known date or author. ‘Elsewhere he adds, that the weakness and 
fragility of a constitution are in exact proportion to the multi¬ 
plicity <Jf written laws to which it has given rise — thus com¬ 
menting the well-known sentence of Tacitus: Pessima rcipub- 
liccp. phirima leges. Now, between a royal prerogative, to 
which lie ascribes a divine origin, and national liberties held on 
sufferance and proceeding from Voluntary princely concessions, 
did M. dc Maistre really think there could be any balance of 
power ? If he did not, and the lucidity of his mind was too 
great to’allow of a contrary supposition, to what did lie trust as 
a politician for the prevention of those abuses which we are de¬ 
sirous of believing that he detested as a man ? He certainly 
did not rely on the good faith of kings, for bitter personal expe¬ 
rience had taught him thf wisdom of the counsel of the I?|almist 
(who was himself a king), ‘put not your trust in princes.’ On 
one occasion even, he writes to a friend, that, ‘ the absurdity of 

* confiding in princely promises can be compared only to the 

* folly of a man who should seek rest on the fan of a windmill.’ 
Still less does he take force into amount, as a last and desperate 
argument, or admit the lawfulness of those popular uprisings 
which’ in the middle ages, in default of defined laws, served as salu¬ 
tary cheeks even on our own unruly l’lantagencts. No man ever 
carried the doctrine of non-resistance further, and he held that a 
Christian subject possessed no other right against his sovereign 
— were his sovereign a Nero—than that of speaking respect¬ 
fully the truth, while submitting to any torture the tyrant might 
inflict. There must be, it would seem, either bad faith or want 

1 of logic in a statesman who deprecates all abuse of royal autho¬ 
rity, and yet steadily refuses to admit of its suffering any legal 
limitation. But, to the slave of a system all is possible, except to 
shake off the yoke of his own theories; and this is not the only 
nor, the greatest contradiction to which M. de Maistre was con- 
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damned by the discrepancies between his political prejudices and 
the instincts of a naturally elevated mind. We are ready to 
admit with him, that the idea of creating, a priori , the political 
constitution of a people is absurd, and that the written funda¬ 
mental laws of a nation should only serve to develope and authen¬ 
ticate the germs of liberty contained in what he appropriately 
enough terms the ‘ Natural Constitution.’ The constitution of 
a country should be, indeed, as he says, e a mere declaration of 
* anterior unexpressed rights ;’*but it is equally certain that it is 
necessary for the preservation of those rights, that they should 
in the fulness of time be defined and guaranteed. There is 
evidently a stage of maturity at which the unexpressed privi¬ 
leges of a people should become expressed laws under penalty of 
forfeiture. The time at which the transformation should take 
place depends on a multitude of circumstances, but it may, per¬ 
haps, be defined as being the period at >Vhich those privileges 
are sufficiently prized by the people to be defended at any cost, 
and yet insufficiently recognised by the sovereign. Such a time 
had arrived for England, when on the accession of William of 
Orange, the Declaration of» Eight \yis made. Before that 
period of maturity any contract between the sovereign and the 
people is unavailing; later, it is more or less unnecessary. It may 
be perfectly immaterial to Englishmen, in the present daj», whether 
Magna Cliarta or the Habeas Corpus Act ever existed in a 
written form, but there have been epochs in our history when it 
has been very important that they should have been recorded 
elsewhere than in the * hearts of Englishmen,’ as M. de Maistre 
would have it. And while on this subject we will beg leave to 
say a few words on some erroneous notions respecting the 
government of this country, which are constantly and com¬ 
placently repeated by foreign politicians of the Dc Maistro 
school. * # 

We have often been puzzled to understand the excessive 
praise which Continental absolutists insidiously lavish on the 
British Constitution while deprecating the introduction of par¬ 
liamentary government into their own countries. From M. de 
Maistre down to his recent and feeble imitator, Count Ficqucl- 
mont*, they all, more or less, represent constitutional govern¬ 
ment as a pestilent malady of nations, while at the same time 
they expatiate admiringly on the healthy condition of the only 
people who has been thoroughly inoculated with it. There is a 
contradiction in this which is worth looking into, if it were only 

* See ‘Lord Palmerston l’Angleterre et le Continent,’ par le 
Comte de Ficquelmont. Paris, 1852. 
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to reassure any liberal-minded Englishman who may naturally 
feel alarmed at seeing the government of his country approved 
of by such judges. In the first place, the English Constitution 
is invariably presented by them as a mere accumulation of tra¬ 
ditions and precedents, of* ambiguously worded statutes and 
political fictions, which are liable to diverse interpretations, and 
which the good sense of the Government accommodates to time 
and circumstance, * constantly subordinating principles to the 
c lessons of moderation and experience — a course which would 
€ be impossible if those principles were set down in writing.’* 
In the second place, to this vagueness and pliability of the En¬ 
glish Constitution its duration is attributed, and, although the 
uses of reform to which these qualities have been made to con¬ 
duce of late years are of course considered objectionable in them¬ 
selves, it is gratuitously inferred that changes might have been 
—and may ultimately be—made with equal ease and safety in 
a contrary direction. There are a great many mistakes in all 
this; so many that we must be? very concise in enumerating 
them. If is not true that the English Constitution has endured 
because it is vague amj silent or- many minor points, but it is 
true that it is vague and silent because it has lasted a long 
while. Cause and effect are here confounded—a very common 
error. The English Constitution is not a clear methodical in¬ 
strument like the Continental constitutions of the nineteenth 
century, simply because it is not a product of the nineteenth 
century, and that our forefathers had not felt the need— perhaps 
not possessed the skill — for taking legal, precautions against 
sovereigns without standing armies, whom they could always in 
the last resort depose or even put to death. At later periods, when 
encroachments may have been attempted with greater chance 
of success on the part of royalty, stringent measures have been 
wisely taken from time to time tg £uard the liberties of the 
subject: wc have already alluded to two of the most import¬ 
ant—and ’in the present day all the fundamental rights of 
Englishmen are set forth in our laws as explicitly as any modern 
legislator could desire. But even were this not the case, it 
would be absurd to draw from thence any inference respecting 
more recent continental constitutions. The acknowledged owner 
of a family inheritance transmitted uninterruptedly from father to 
son during ages, might with impunity dispense with title-deeds, 
^though it would be folly in a. new purchaser not to exact a 
regular conveyance. When M. de Maistre and others in 1814 

asserted that Louis XVIII. ought to resume the sceptre of his 

*, ______________ _______________ ________ _ _ 

* Essai sur le Principe Gcnerateur des Constitutions politiques, 
paragraph xii. 
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fathers under the empire of the old Constitution of France, they 
simply demanded the restoration of an absolute monarch. The 
old French Constitution — the Monarchy of the Parliaments— 
had ceased to exist for nearly two centuries; it had been de¬ 
stroyed by those very kings whose inheritance he claimed, and 
for whose bad faith he was justly punished by the distrust of 
the nation. The Royalists of 1814 might well have pro¬ 
posed that the King should take Sully or Colbert for his 
minister because the France of former days had thriven under 
their administration. The notion of restoring the Past was as 
Utopian as the wildest dreams of modern Icarians can be —for 
to restore life is as much beyond the power of man as to bestow 
it. JV1. de Maistre never recognised this truth, and* while he 
1 ascribed a Divine origin to all political institutions, and de¬ 
nounced as impious the pretensions of society to the right of 
reconstituting itself, he was unconsciously rebelling against that 
Providence whose decrees he affected to adore, by seeking to 
galvanise extinct constitutions and lifeless ordinances. The case 
of England was in no way parallel. The English Constitution 
at the accession of William Orange had, it is true, been per¬ 
verted from its original spirit by the bad faith of the Princes of 
the House of Stuart, but it had never become a dead letter: it 
had ceased to work freely and honestly, but it had nqf, ceased to 
exist. The right of Englishmen to be represented in Parlia¬ 
ment, to vote their own taxes, and to make their own laws, was 
theoretically recognised even by those who sought to impede the 
exercise of that right, and all •that was required — after choosing 
a prince whose elective title set the overruling question of 
Divine Right at rest — was to take corroborative measures for 
insuring in future the free and secure operation of the univer¬ 
sally-acknowledged law of the realm. At the Restoration of 
the Bourbons the cast* was completely different. The very 
traditions of limited monarchy were forgotten. The old social 
edifice had been pulled down stone by stone by the hand of 
despotism itself, whether legitimate or usurping; and it was no 
fault of the people if an entirely new structure was to be, raised. 
Nor is it to be inferred from the example of England that all 
the limited monarchies of the Middle Ages contained in their 
essence the germ of future development or the faculty of pro¬ 
gressive adaptation to a more civilised society. Liberty is not 
a blessing of which a nation can with impunity possess more or 
less, and history shows us that to no other earthly good can the 
Scripture sentence be so strictly applied, f To him that hath, 
‘ much shall be given.’ A certain amount of political liberty 
is necessary even for its own preservation. Those very monsters 
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of weakness quoted by M. de Maistre — and more particularly 
Spain — all enjoyed under their mysterious constitutions of 
Divine origin, which he considers as all-sufficing, certain national 
rights, which, had they possessed the means of guarding and 
developing, would have secured the nation from oppression; 
yet, one by one, almost all the limited monarchies of Western 
Europe became absolute, and thus showed that insufficient 
liberty is no liberty at all. Political rights are of little avail 
without the additional right of enforcing them, and liberty that 
is not free to defend itself is no longer liberty. The old Mo¬ 
narchical Constitution of France, for instance, for which M. de 
Maistre professed so much admiration, undoubtedly presented 
in its original form some wholesome checks to royal encroach¬ 
ments, and the power,of the States-Gencral was far from 
despicable; there was but one thing wanting,—the power of 
forcing the monarch to summon these national assemblies. Yet 


that one missing liberty annulled the rest; one hundred and 
seventy years of absolutism ensued, to terminate in the deposition 
and condemnation of the sovereign — that Major Charta of 
oppressed nations^ , 

We must conclude thifi already long digression by one more 
remark. The vaunted flexibility of the British Constitution is 


not, we sufpect, of the kind which would suit, the views of many 
of those who pretend to attribute the revolutions of the Con¬ 
tinent to the too precise provisoes of modern charters;’ It is 
pliant., no doubt, but, like all human institutions, in accordance 
with the spirit of its origin. Were any attempt made in a con¬ 
trary direction'it would be found stubborn enough. A vague text 
may doubtless afford room for various interpretations, but never-* 
theless there may be only one which it would be safe to adopt. 


A bow fe as easily broken as bent, 3 -ct no one will deny that a 
bow is a flexible instrument, the only condition required is to 
bend it in the natural direction. W$ have no intention of con¬ 


stituting ourselves the champions of the different constitutions, 
monarchical or republican, which France has seen since the 
commencement of the century, but we arc convinced that tlio 
worst of them would not have offered in its wording any ob¬ 
stacle,to improvements of a liberal nature, had the ruling powers 
been honestly inclined. The check complained of was a check to 
tyrannical ^encroachments: and to the tyrannical encroachments 
fljfthe Stuarts even the pliant Constitution of England had proved 
#n. insuperable bar. There was nothing in the Charter of 1815 
wliich would have prevented the Government of Charles X. 
> from extending the franchise, though it debarred him from abo- 
lisbing the liberty of the press and reducing the number of dec- 
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tors. The Government of Louis Philippe could have consented 
to the much-wished-for adjonction des capacites, or recognition 
of certain intellectual qualifications, without in any way 'vio¬ 
lating the spirit of the Charter of 1830, although that Charter 
had recognised no such qualifications: but when he sought to 
restrain the exercise of the droit de reunion, and tp forbid all 
political meetings, it was suddenly discovered that the Consti¬ 
tution was not sufficiently pljant. He was bending the bow 
the wrong way. Under an honest President, and an Assembly 
acting in good faith, the Republican Constitution of 1848 was 
susceptible of every amendment, but it was not susceptible of a 
change contrary to its* original spirit; it could not be mode 
monarchical, therefore it was pronounced to be too precise. 
Certainly none of these political instruments were perfect; but 
far better instruments would have proved ,is worthless in. bung¬ 
ling or dishonest hands. Had the texts been less precise, the 
only difference would have been that the criminal attempts tp 
pervert them might have been made by successive governments , 
without incurring the same odium. It is better for the public 
conscience that things should have been^s they Were. 

One is easily tempted, when writing about M. de Maistre, to 
indulge in the discussion of his opinions rather than to dwell on 
his personal history. Indeed, for biographical purposes, the col¬ 
lection of letters now given to the public would be curiously in¬ 
sufficient. The subjects treated are almost all of general interest. 
As the familiar commentaries of the works of an able writer 
they are doubtless valuable, but they are deficient in that 
peculiar interest which th? revelations of the real life of even ». 
much inferior man would present. 

In the case of M. de Maistre, however, the politician was so 
bound up with the man, and circumstances had rendered his- 
fortunes so dependent on tnesrevolutions of Europe, that it may 
be doubtful whether any subject of a more private nature than 
politics would have been in reality of greater personal interest. 
The successes of Bonaparte (the deetnonium mcridianum, as he 
caffs him) represented to him for many a long year exile, 
poverty, and isolation. The restoration, of peace and the conse¬ 
quent return of Savoy to its old masters were synonymous with 
wealth, honours, country, and family. "When men are placed 
by fortune in similar situations, we generally find that (accord¬ 
ing to the temper of their minds) they either accommodate their 
political views to their individual situation, and unblushingly 
subordinate their opinions to their interest, or they merge their 
private cause in that of the public, 4 nd exalt their prejudices," 
ambition, or aversion to the rank of principles, while apparently 
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Overlooking them. In the latter case self-interest can be scarcely 
recognised at the foot of the imposing structure to which it 
has given rise, and it would be as vain to seek to trace its 
workings as to discover at the root of a stately oak the remains 
of the acorn from which it sprang. In Joseph do Maistre self 
scarcely ever protrudes. A few concise lines convey to a friend 
the news that c his property is confiscated, but that he will not 

* sleep the worse for that; ’ or again, still more briefly, to 
another, * that, his lands arc sold/ and that he has nothing left.' 
All his anxieties seem to be for the fate of royalty, the future of 
religion, and, what he considered, the cause of social order. 
Nevertheless a conviction remains on thfc mind of the impartial 
reader that a single circumstance changed in his personal situa¬ 
tion might have changed till his views. Let us suppose him to 
have been born the son of a trader — one of 6 that caste which 
( he never liked,’ to use his own words — and who, even 
among his warmest admirers will assert for an instant that his 
heart, his mind, and his education—in a word, all that makes 
the moral man, would have sufficed to produce that ensemble of 
opinions, political and religious, vV hich he maintained so firmly, 
and, in appearance, so disinterestedly ? lie was above all, and 
before all, a patrician, a sort of Catholic liramin, seeking to 
resuscitate an extinct caste-world, the last remains of which had 
crumbled before his eyes. Royalty was to be venerated, for 
the aristocracy, he said, ‘ is only a prolongation of the sove- 

* reignty.’ Religion was to be held sacred by the noble, for € it 
c protects his privileges.’ The very paradise of his dreams must 
have been a sort of hierarchical heaven, peopled with powers 
and dominations, angels and archangels. Of the curious con¬ 
nexion which existed between spiritiuil and temporal things in 
his mind, there are some striking examples in the Letters. Wc 
do not think, for instance, that wetever saw religion placed in a 
more subordinate point of view than in a certain letter to Count 
Potocki, which wc transcribe in part for our justification: for 
we feel that in accusing this theocrat of having tended to lower 
religion (we speak without distinction of sect), we appear to be 
indulging in a paradox as startling as any of his own. Count 
Jean Potocki held, it appears, certain chronological opinions that 
were opposed to the Mosaic tradition: — 

*, . . And upon this subject I must tell you a great truth. Irre- 
ligion is blackguard ( I'irrcliyion est canaille ). Therefore, setting 
aside all researches on its truth or falsehood, a well-bred man takes 
Oftre not only never to make an eclat, but even not to write or speak 
fyltagle word which attacks the national dogmas directly or in¬ 
directly. • * * -i 4 
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* In every country there are a certain number of conservative 
families which support the State; they form what is called the 
aristocracy or the nobility. So long as these remain pure and imbued 
with the national spirit, the State remains unshaken, whatever may 
be the vices of the Sovereign, but when these become corrupt, 
especially in respect of religion, the State must crumble though it 
were governed by a succession of Charlemngnes. The patrician is a 
lay-priest; the national religion is his first and most sacred pos¬ 
session, since it protects his privilege, and that the fall of the one 
entails the loss of the other, 'niere can be no greater crime in a 
nobleman than to attack the national dogmas. Consider, M. le 
Comte, how well advised the French noblesse were to make alliance 
with philosophy in the eighteenth century! There lay their crime 
and the origin of all their misfortunes ; in consequence the public 
conscience—always infallible, though ofteij unconsciously so—has 
refused to absolve them, and has denied to them as apostates the 
com passion .their misfortunes might have claimed. 

‘•Pray do not be startled at the word irrcligion that I have just 
used. The word presents no circumscribed or absolute sense ; it 
means all that offends religion, from the boldest blows down to the 
most trilling levity. This latter term certainly applies better than 
the first to yourself. But pray answer tliig—supposing that I had 
affirmed to you on my word of honour all the circumstances of an 
event of which I had been the witness — if I had given you a written 
attestation — if afterwards in a public document you were # to say,— 
We possess one only testimony respecting such an event, —and that 
this single testimony, quoted'by you, proved to be the gossip of my 
lacquey with his friends in some public house, and that you passed 
me and my attestation completely over, do you not think that 
I should have a right to be vexed, and even to call you to account 
for it? • 

4 This is precisely what you have done in respect to Moses; and 
whicli seems to me quite unbecoming in a philosopher and more espe¬ 
cially in Count Jean Potocki, &c.* 

What sceptic again e\dt gpoke more contemptuously of reli¬ 
gious movements in general, and of one of the greatest religious 
movements that ever took place iu the world in particular ? 

‘ It was # the interest of sovereigns, ill understood, which produced 
the revolution of the sixteenth century. They denied the dogmas of 
the Church in order to rob her of her riches. In the present day the 
same interest better understood will produce a contrary revolution. 
Protestant sovereigns must have lost their senses not to see the absurd 
folly of supporting a religion which recognises the right of private 
judgment and the sovereignty of the people iu preference to another 
religion which maintains that against our legitimate sovereign , were 
he a Nero , we have no other right than to allow our heads to he cat 
off while respectfully asserting the truth.' 

i Princes changed their religion in the sixteenth century to get 
money, and they will change it again in the nineteenth to preserve 
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their thrones, (if it be not too late). Nothing is so easy ns to discern 
the truth of dogmas which agree with our dearest interests.’ 

Or, what revolutionary philosophe ever cast more suspicion on 
the religion of the powerful, and thereby naturally enlisted 
against it the discontents and the legitimate aspirations of the 
unprivileged ? 

* Were I an atheist and a sovereign, I would declare the Pope in¬ 
fallible by a public edict, for the mMintenance of peace and security 
in iny kingdom. Evidently there may be some reason for fighting or 
even cutting each other’s throats for truth; but to do so for fubles- 
would be a downright dupery .’ 

By these extracts we do not mean to put in doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of M. do Maistrb’s religious feelings; he was, we are con¬ 
vinced, firmly attached to that Church which had constituted and 
vivified feudal Europe—the Church of Constantine, Charlemagne, 
and Gregory VII., — the Church that consecrated popes and 
anointed kings,—but it seems to us, we confess, very doubtful, 
whether, had he lived under the reign of Tiberius Caesar, he would 
have followed the son of the carpenter, the associate of fishermen, 
the friend of publicans. But this is perhaps trying him by too 
severe a test, and one that half the bishops in Christendom 
would lfot stand. "We will take another, lie was fond of de¬ 
fining the Beautiful (after Plato) as that which pleases the patri¬ 
cian who is also an honest man. Judging M. de Maistre’s works 
and opinions by this standard, we admit that they may be 
beautiful; they may please a patrician even though he should 
be an honest man; but on the other hand we can, we think, 
safely affirm that they will be odious to every honest man who 
is not a patrician. 

In 1797, he left Switzerland and returned to Turin with his 
family, but not to remain ther^ Jong. Charles Emmanuel 
IV., overpowered by the French, was soon compelled to abandon 
his continental possessions, and M. de Maistre who, as a Savoy¬ 
ard, was an emigre in the sight of French law, was obliged to fly. 
After various vicissitudes he was, in the year 1800, nominated by 
his Sovereign to fill the first legal post in the island of Sardinia 
(regent de la Chancellcrie royale). He discharged the duties of 
this office during a couple of years, and then accepted, after much 
hesitation, the appointment of Envoy Extraordinary and Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Court of St.. Petcrsburgh. The 
Emperor Alexander had just commenced his reign. The Ambas¬ 
sadors of his Sardinian Majesty at that time enjoyed scanty 
emoluments and little credit in foreign Courts, and the situation, 
notwithstanding its high-sounding title, was fat from being an 
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enviable one.. Separated from liis wife and children, with a 
salary barely sufficient to provide the decencies of life, M. de 
Maistre spent fourteen years in Ilussia as the representative of 
a despoiled King, indefatigably pleading the cause of his master 
at the Court of the only prince who seemed in any way able to 
oppose Bonaparte. During the long leisure of his voluntary 
exile, most of his works were composed: ‘ Des DelaiS de la Jus- 

* tice divine ’ (a translation from Plutarch, with notes and addi¬ 
tions) ; ‘ Essai suf le principe Qenerateur des Constitutions poli- 

* tiques;’ ‘Du Pape;’ ‘De l’Eglise Gallicane;’ ‘Lcs Soirees de St. 

* Petcrsbourg;’ ‘Examen de la Philosophic dc Bacon.’ The four 
last works were, however, only completely terminated On his 
return-to Turin in 1817. The attack on Bacon was published 
posthumously in 1836. Let us hope, therefore, that the author 
would not have allowed it to sec the li"ht without revisal, and 
that he would have retracted more than 'one unjust assertion 
and unfair interpretation. Several tracts and letters on religious 
subjects were also written by him at this time; among others 
the ‘ Lcttres sur l’lnquisition/ which we pass over in silence. 
We would wish to keep our temper wjjli M. de Maistre (who 
does not always keep his), and on such a subject it would be 
difficult to do so. Those only who wish to acquire additional 
proof that any canse can be defended, would do well* to "read 
these letters. Ilis life at St. Petersburgh appears to have been 
one of incessant study and cpmparative privation, only relieved 
by the flattering courtesies of the Emperor, and the general 
esteem which his character and talents commanded. But the 
Letters afford us a choice #f extracts in which the singular situ¬ 
ation of this poor Ambassador at a luxurious Court is well de¬ 
scribed, and we will let them speak for themselves. The reader 
will sec that this Inquisitor en robe de chambre could be a very 
pleasant and lively correspondent. 

The following is part of a letter to a lady, under date 1805:— 

* If perchance you have a fancy to know what I am doing, and how 
I am living, I can easily answer; my life is very like something you 
know, —the motion of a clock — tic , tac . Yesterday, to-day, to¬ 
morrow, and always. I can with difficulty drag myself out, and 
I often refuse dinners to indulge in the pleasure of staying a whole 
day at home. I read, I write, I learn, for after all one must know- 
something. When nine o’clock, comes, I order myself to be dragged 
to some lady’s house, for I always give the preference to women; I 
know, madam, that you are not of the same opinion, but never mind, 
tastes differ. Somewhere or other then I try before the day is over 
to resume that native cheerfulness which lias kept me up till now; I 
blow upon its flame as an old woman tries to light her lamp by the 
embers of yesterday’s fire. I strive to forget the visions of broken 
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heads and arms which are constantly haunting me ; then I sup like a 
young man, I sleep like a child, and wake like a man, that is to say, 
Very early; and then I begin over again, always turning in the sa*e 
circle, and invariably placing my foot in the same place like a donkey 
in a mill. With this sublime comparison 1 conclude,’ Ike. &c. 

To his brother, the Chevalier dc Maistre, he writes at a later 
period: — * 

* This is the second winter I have passed without a fuV pelisB^ 4 ^ 
which is very much the same tiling as to have no shirt at Cagliari: 
when I leave the Court, or the Imperial Chancellor’s, a very shabby 
lacquey throws a shopman’s cloak over my shoulders. As the attend-, 
ance of a single servant is considered impossible here on account of 
the climate and the work, in order to have a second, I have token a 
thief who was on the poipt of falling into the hands of justice; and I 
have proposed to him to become an honest man under the shadow of 
my diplomatic protection. For the last few months I liajpe managed 
to get on pretty well: \he traitenr who used to feed, or rather poison 
me, having removed, I cannot get to him, and so I have made up my 
mind to share my servant’s mess. The want of servants in this 
country, and in my situation, is one of the most singular torments 
that can be imagined, and one of which you can form no idea where 
you are. However I do not find that I am looked down upon, but 
quite the reverse. What amuses me exceedingly is to see people 
come anc^ask for my support, which they do frequently.’ 

But it was not so much the want of splendour or even com¬ 
fort that rendered his residence at St. Petersburg!* distasteful, it 
was the want of intellectual intercourse, the society of kindred 
minds, for which no court balls or reviews, nor even the coveted 
entrees at the Hermitage, could compensate. In a letter to an 
old Swiss friend, Mmc. Huber Alleon, the yearning for conver¬ 
sation is gracefully expressed: — 

i I receive many kindnesses at Court and in the world, but I stay ’ 
at home as much as is consistent with my situation, and the necessity 
of taking out my young companion. e I have lots of good books, and 
study as hard as I can, for one must try to learn a little. As to the 
supreme pleasures of friendship and confidence, they are nought. You 
may have often heard of the hospitality of this country, apd nothing 
can be truer in one sense : one may dine and sup any where, but the 
foreigner never reaches the heart. I never see myself in full dress 
in the midst of all this Asiatic pomp, without thinking of my gray 
stockings at Lausanne, and the lantern with which I used to go and 
see you at Cour. Dear delightful drawing room of Cour. That’s 
what% wanting here! When I have tired my horses in these fine 
streets, if I could find Friendship in her slippers and “ talk slipper ” 
♦with her, 4 1 should miss nothing. When you kindly say with our 
jjfood frieod, " What recollections! What regrets! ” Listen and you 
Will hear the echoes of the Newa repeat — “ What recollections! 
* What regrets," &c. &c.’ 
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Those happy days of Lausanne were never to return, for 
Mme. Huber died shortly after. M. de Maistre’s description of 
this old friend is as pretty a specimen of pen-and-ink portrait¬ 
painting as we can remember to have read: — 

1 You cannot fancy how present the poor woman is to my mind’s 
eye. I see her constantly before me with her tall straight figure, her 
slight Genevese primness, her calm reason, natural finesse , and grave 
pleasantry. She was an ardent friend, though cold in all other 
respects. I shall never pass suck evenings again as X have spent at 
her house, — my feet on the fender, ray elbow on the table, thinking 
aloud, and skimming along on the wing over a thousmid subjects, sur¬ 
rounded by her worthy family. She is gone, ana T shall never 
replace her. When one* lias passed the middle* of life (and I have 
long {Passed it probably) such losses arc irreparable. Separated for 
ever from all I love, I learn the death of my old friends, the young 
will one day learn mine. In truth 1 died in 1798, the funeral only is 
put off. These lugubrious fancies form no contrast to public events 
(1807) which arc far from being couleur dv rose. Some few thank¬ 
less foreigners may be as you say sadly Russian , but as to me I am 
Russianly sad. . . .’ 

Nor was it one of the least j)f his trials to find himself at such 
a distance from the great scene of European action, 6 1 am 
* relegated at one of the poles,’ he exclaims in one of his letters, 
( and know nothing.’ lie writes in all directions for ijews, and 
when he gets it, he mistrusts the appreciation of others. A few 
months after the coronation of Bonaparte, he writes: — 

t The stale of the public mind in France is the constant theme of 
my thoughts and in consequence of my conversation. But I know 
not why it is that I absolut^Jy mistrust every body without exception. 
I should wish to see by my own eyes ; but what should I see ? Have 
not those whom I distrust seen likewise ? And what assures me that 
I shall see better than they ? I say all this to myself, and after this 
little harangue an inward vgicc over which I have no control repeats, 
—II faudrait voir . I am quit# out of ray reckoning, and nothing has 
so profoundly pained me as the Pope’s last act. The more I reflect 
on what is going on around us, the more convinced I am that this is 
one of the great epochs of mankind. What we have seen, and which 
appears tb us so great, is only a necessary preparation. Must not the 
metal be melted before the statue can be cast ? These great operations 
are of enormous ‘length. A man may see sixty generations of roses, 
but who ever witnessed the complete development of an oak ? Tike 
tree is prepared slowly. “ Crescit occulto velut arbor oevo.” One 
might perhaps predict something, but that must be the subject of a 
conversation, — I say more, of a winter’s conversation so as no$ to 
be tempted to go out. There are few opportunities here of having 
those conversations that I call substantial , after which I go home 
quite happy uti conviva satur . The fashions, the gossip of the day, 
the actress, the new ariette y but above all (if it bo allowable to quote 
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Voltaire to a bialiop) 0 roi David ! That is all wc have, Mon¬ 
seigneur, and one never gets beyond that! ’ 

Yet notwithstanding his apparently unfavourable position for 
an observer, we find in few writers of the same period as accu¬ 
rate judgments on passing events, or more correct previsions of 
their results. We have already said that M. de Maistre was 
inclined to indulge in prophecy; in advancing years, this dispo¬ 
sition even degenerated into a species of habit, and sometimes 
led him into strange mistakes, which we should have little merit 
in rectifying. Not the least curious instance of failure is his 
prediction that*the town of Washington would never be built, 
or if built that it would not bear the intended name, or at the 
very least that it would not be the scat of Congress, for no 
-other reason than that 'these three conditions entered into the 
plan of the founders, and that no purely human plan was ever 
accomplished. The establishment of a kingdom of Greece he 
also pronounced to be impossible. But it would be too long to 
point out in this age of human miracles the many impossible 
things that haye been done, or to enumerate the shortcomings 
of even the most successful politic?! prophet. Foresight is, we 
suspect, in spite of its pretensions to a more mysterious origin, 
the natural offspring of observation and experience. . M. dc 
Maistre possessed no cpmmon share of the two last qualities; no 
wonder then, that he ghould sometimes have been able to catch 
glimpses of a future which remained hidden to less well-pre¬ 
pared minds. Perhaps too his distance from the scene of revolu¬ 
tionary action was not so great an impediment as might at first 
appear; there is much truth in his own favourite aphorism: 

* the eye cannot see what touches it,’ and it may be, that from 
‘ his remote post of observation he had a better view of the poli¬ 
tical horizon than those who were struggling in the crowd. We 
are tempted to extract one of his lct^efs, although it be rather a 
long one, as a good sample of his prophetic powers, and also as 
Being curiously applicable to our own times. The- reasons he 
gives for welcoming the usurpation of the great Bonaparte 
being identically the same ns those adduced by the r French 
I/egitimists'of the present day for submitting to a far more dis¬ 
graceful yokel* The letter is written in 1802, after the esta¬ 
blishment of the Consulate for life. 

1 » 

de Maistre, or any pne else, ever foresee what we have 
seen within.the last year in France, —a military despotism under a 
ru|er who pever t fought a single campaign ? . One might almost sup- 
posft' he hid, for speaking of the French, he says on one occasion,-— 

* Ohe is often tempted to exclaim, like Tiberius, 0 homines ad ser - 
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< With all the respect that I owe you, Madame, I cannot share 
your opinion on the great event which engrosses the attention of all 
Europe, and which,scems to me unique in history. You consider it 
as the definitive establishment, the consolidation of the evil, whereas 
I cannot but view it as a fortunate event under all possible cir¬ 
cumstances. The most mature consideration has only confirmed that 
feeling, and for the following reasons. 

c Every body knows that there are successful revolutions, and very 
criminal usurpations, (as regards their origin), to which nevertheless 
it pleases Providence by means ofrlong possession to apply the seal of 
legitimacy. Who can deny that William of Orange was a very 
guilty usurper, and who can deny that George the Third is a very 
legitimate sovereign ? 

‘ If the House of Bourbon be decidedly proscribed (quod abominor) 
it is good that the government in France slymld s be consolidated. I 
much prefer Bonaparte as a king to Bonaparte a mere conqueror. 
This imperial farce adds nothing to his power, and destroys for ever 
what may be properly termed the French Resolution, that is to say, 
the revolutionary spirit; since the most powerful sovereign of 
Europe will now feel it as much his interest to stifle that spirit, as he 
felt it his interest to develop and .stimulate it when it was useful to 
attain his ends. We have nothing to fear now but Tarnerlanic 
revolutions, in other words conquests. Bui? even in this respect the 
new title alters nothing ; the danger was the same and greater before, 
for an —even apparently—legitimate title imposes to a certain 
degree on him who wears it. Have you never remarked tlftt in the 
aristocracy, which, by the bye,* is only a prolongation of the sove¬ 
reignty, there are families literally worn out ? The same thing may 
occur in a royal family; there arc even physical reasons for the 
decline to which people remain wilfully blind, and which nevertheless 
it might be highly desirable know, as they might be avoided; but 
the subject would carry me too far. Has the House <jf Bourbon 
reached the point at which the inevitable fall of the Carlovingians 
must be repeated ? The partisans of the new man say so in France, 
but I have very good reasons for thinking the reverse, and take 
h pleasure in thinking it, for I an* more attached to that family'than to 
any other, always excepting the bouse to which I owe everything.' < 
There is however something true ih the declamations of Paris. The 
Bourbons of France are inferior to no reigning family: they have a 
fair share t>f wit and goodness, they possess that self-respect which 
springs from ancient greatness, and lastly the useful knowledge that 
misfortune teaches; but although I think them very Worthy of en¬ 
joying royalty, I consider them quite incapable of restoring it. The 
hand of an usurper and a man of genius is alone firm and rough 

€ vitutem natos l There are several kinds of courage; and frssuredjy 
1 the French do not ppssess them all. Intrepid betore the enemy, 

‘ they are far from being so before any authority, even the most un* 
c just.... They have given such proofs of patience that th&rfc k no 
* kind of degradation that they may not have to fear/ * • 
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enough to accomplish that work. Even his crimes conduce to the 
same end ; these are things that a legitimate power cannot execute. 
What would the king have done in the midst of all these ruins? 
^Whether he compounded with the prejudices of the times, or whether 
he trampled them under foot, those prejudices would once more and 
irrevocably have dethroned him. Let Napoleon alone: let him 
rule France with his rod of iron; let him imprison, shoot, or trans¬ 
port all those he fears; let him make a majesty and imperial high¬ 
nesses, marshals, hereditary senators, and knights of his orders; let 
him place the lilies on his empty Scutcheon, &c. &e. &c., and then, 
madame, liow can you doubt that the people, however silly they may 
be, will not have sense enough to say: it is true then, it seems, that 
a great nation cannot be governed as a Republic — it is true, then, 
that we must necessarily fail under the rule of a sceptre of some kind, 
and obey some man or pther—it is true, then, that equality is a 
chimera! These simple ideas will present themselves to every mind, 
but I repeat to you that the king would never have made«thcm enter 
into men’s heads. Every body would have said,—there he is, coming 
back with his dukes, liis ribbands, &c. &c. What necessity was 

there for re-establisliing odious distinctions ? &c. &c. I resume 

my fearful dilemma. Either the House of Bourbon is worn out, and 
condemned by .one of the unaccountable sentences of Providence, in 
which case it is desirable that a new race should begin a legitimate 
Succession, (this one, or any other, it matters little to the universe), 
or that august family will resume its place, and then nothing can be 
more beneficial than the temporary accession of Bonaparte, which 
will hasten his fall, and re-establish all’the bases of monarchy without 
drawing public disfavour on thi legitimate prince. I know not what 
will happen, but I know that those who say that “all is over n know 
nothing of the matter. The coronation of Bonaparte augments the 
chances in favour of the king. . . I repeat, every feeling of hatred 
agpinpt the usurper, turns into love for the pretender. Politics are 
liko pkysics, tp be worth any thing they must be experimental: I 
say then,—look into history, and show me any private individual wlio 
ever rose suddenly to supreme command, and commenced a royal 
dynasty ; such a thing was never pee* ; I am therefore authorised to 
consider it impossible, else, why among the infinitely varied chances 
of political events, did that one never present itself? Charlemagne 
was Pepin, that is to say, one of the greatest in Europe. He stood 
next the throne and the mere force of events placed him on it. Hugh 
C*pet, who in his turn replaced the Carlovingians, was Duke of 
Paris, first peer of France, tlie son of H^gh the Great, and his 
origiq was lost in the night of ages. The Stuarts were expelled by 
a prince, and even their ; blood remained on the throne, for Queen 
A me was a Stuart; in a word these families were, so to speak, ripe 
fon royalty. But look at Cromwell, who was in the case of Bona¬ 
parte^ his race did, not last,—“ Because his son would not reign,” say 
good paople. O Vella / Is there not a reason for every thing? I say 
th&t"those families do not last, and that is all I can say; but I think 
I have therefore good reasoa for believing that the mission of Bona- 
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parte is to restore monarchy, and to open all eyes by irritating 
equally both Jacobins and Royalists, after which he will disappear, 
he and his race; as to the time it would be bold to hazard any con¬ 
jecture; every wise man should say, — Nescio diem neque horam. 
But seeing the turn that events are taking we may be allowed to make 
favourable suppositions.’ 

The above contains some very remarkable passages if yve con¬ 
sider their date. Indeed on no subject is M. de Maistre so clear¬ 
sighted as when he speaks o£ Napoleon. Far different In this 
from the other royalist writers of the same period; his hatred 
never blinded him, and his judgments, though severe were 
never unjust. Even in 1814, during the campaign of France in 
which his son was engaged, lie writes from St. Petersburgh: 
— ‘ Quand j’entends parler ici dans les Salons de ses fautes ct de 
‘ la superioritc de nos generaux, je me sens le gosier serre par 
‘ je ne safs quel rire convulsif aimable oomme la cravate d’un 

* pendu.’ 

That same peculiar and contemptuous laugh so picturesquely 
described, recurs more than once to the reader’s mind, when M. 
de Maistre alludes to the faults of his <jwn party. 

After four years’ residence in St Petersburg, he was joined 
by his son Rodolph, a youth of sixteen, (the same old gentleman 
who has written the scanty biographical preface to th% Letters). 
Had he remained at Turin, the young man would have been 
exposed to the chances of military conscription, and might have 
been compelled to serve in the ranks of the enemies of his king 
and country. The favour of the Emperor Alexander presented 
an advantageous openings young De Maistre received the bre¬ 
vet of an officer in a regiment of the Russian Guard, and h in that 
capacity took part in the campaigns which followed in quick 
succession down to the year 1814. It has befen said that those 
who wish to preserve thei^hgtred should not see their enemy with 
his children; certainly, those who desire to preserve the stem im¬ 
pression produced by M. de Maistrc’s works, will do well to • 
pass over the letters in which he dwells on his son’s absence and 
dangers* It is instructive to see how the unpitying apologist of 
war suddenly abhors it as a father. Bellaqne matribus detestata. 

* None know what war is,’ he exclaims, ‘ save those who have 

* their sons, engaged in it.’ He does not comfort himself by 
reflecting that * mankind may be looked upon as a tree that an 

* invisible hand prunes unremittingly, and which often gains by 

* the operation.’* When one of his own branches runs the risk 
of being lopped off, how* different is his vieif of the beneficial 


* Considerations sur la France, chap. iii. 
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operation! What would he have said to some stern logician who 
snonld have sought to prove to him in his own words that 
nothing could be more just than that he in particular should lose 
his son; for that, ‘ when a philosopher makes up his mind to great 
4 calamities in consideration of the results,— when he says in his 

* heart, if a hundred thousand murders he necessary , let them take 
4 place , provided tee arc free , —if Providence replies, I accept 
1 thine approbation , but thou shalt help to make up the number; 
4 what,can be more just?’* Rcaliy when one reads his letters 
to his son, and Borne to his unknown little daughter, one is 
almost disposed to hope that this terrible Joseph de Maistre was 
not so fearfully consistent after alL How far are the feelings 
expressed in the following letter, for instance, from the .com¬ 
posure with which all subjects of general humanity are treated? 

4 As to public affairs, I can only write what His Majesty had 
doubtless told you already. The present epoch is like no other, ami 
history presents no precedent or analogy to aid our judgment. If one 
could conceive any hopes, they must be founded entirely on the 
astounding rapidity of successes wjiich seems incompatible with their 
duration. But when I think that posterity will perhaps say, “ that 
46 hurricane only lasted thirty years/' I cannot help shuddering. 
Although Nature has blessed me with a certain fund of cheerfulness, 
I feel that I am bowing beneath my burden. ... At the close of my 
monotonoife days I throw myself on my bed, where sleep, which I 
invoke, does not always attend. X turn and toss and exclaim like 
Hezekiali, De mane usque ad vesperam finics me. Then poignant 
thoughts of my absent family transpierce me. I fancy I hear them 
crying at Turin. I strive to picture to myself the face of that child 
whom I have never seen. I see that orphan daughter of a living 
father, and I ask myself whether I shall ever know her. A thousand 
gloomy phantoms hover round my cotton curtains.*.... 

One might have supposed that the devoted subject who had 
given up country, friends, and fortynf rather than forswear his 
allegiance, and had led in the service of his king during many 
years the life we have described, would have been secure from 
any of those eclipses of favour or sudden jerks of authority by 
which princes are so apt to try the submission of tlfeir most 
faithful subjects; yet this was not the case, and the all but hono¬ 
rary ambassador found his infentions suspected and his proceed¬ 
ings disavowed with almost ludicrous mistrust. In a letter to 
the King of Sardinia, he writes: * Three things have been 
4 wanlfog for the success of this embassy; first of all, that 

* boldness which arises from the conscious possession of favour 

* and confidence/ &c. &c. Among the various projects which 

t v 

V 


* Considerations sur la France, chap. ii. 
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in turn occupied his ardent mind, there was <^‘on the success 
of which he appears to have built great hopes, tod which was 
certainly not quite consistent with the rules of diplomatic eti¬ 
quette. He had formed the plan of going to Pans to see Bo¬ 
naparte, and plead in person the cause of his Sovereign. The 
restitution of Piedmont he considered impossible, but he sup¬ 
posed that some compensation might be obtained. * His know¬ 
ledge of human nature led him to think that there was more 
likelihood of success by making terms with the usurper himself, 
who would be flattered by the recognition of*his omnipotence, 
than by trusting to indirect negotiation. The continental allies 
of the King of Sardinia were, in 1808, in no situation to make 
stipulations in favour of other sovereign^. England alone might 
have afforded efficient protection, but M. de Maistre had no 
faith in the alliance of mixed governments. 

1 Such governments render all alliances very precarious; peace or 
war is often declared on ’Change before it is declared at the palace, 
and no minister can resist the clearly expressed wish of the nation. 
Moreover, the noble career of the king draws to a close, and in his 
room we shall have a pupil of Pox, in wh*tn I place little confidence. 
Even in the full force of the present reign, and with the vigour of 
the late ministry, have we not seen Pitt, when accused of having for¬ 
saken us, say in open Parliament, — “ We should have rendered the 
“ King of Sardinia a sorry service by placing him in contact with the 
“ incendiary Republics of Italy.” At the treaty of Amiens I find 
Ilis Majesty weighed in the balance against the Island of Ceylon, and 
totally sacrificed without hesitation.’ 


He goes on to observe*with more justice:— 

i When a final peace (supposing it to be possible) comes to be con¬ 
cluded with that man who holds all Europe in his hands —if he 
remains inexorable, and offers acceptable terms to England without 
mentioning us, will England make war for the king V 

"VVc have not space to enter into all the details of the affair, 
which had no other result than to prove the zeal and boldness 
of the originator; but wc recommend to our readers the letter 
(to be communicated to the King) in which M. de Maistre 
explains bis conduct in the whole business. It is ft master¬ 
piece of submissive irony, full of respectful epigrams, and show¬ 
ing how much more every man is influenced by his natural dis¬ 
position, what the French call caractcre, and is more strictly the 
* temper of the mind,’ than by any system. The unconditional 
professor of the doctrine of non-rcsistance even to torture, 
brooked with very ill grace the slightest offensive insinuation 
from his Sovereign. The King of Sardinia, who would willingly 
have profited by the success of the hazardous trial, considered 
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Ids dignity coihpfomised by its failure; and M. de Maistre was 
obliged to appease the scruples of the Court by showing that he 
: had acted in a private capacity, and had intended (had the inter¬ 
view been granted) to go to Paris, not as an ambassador, but at 
his own personal risk. He had, however, as Tie sarcastically 
writes, little apprehension on this head. 

* I had not much fear of Bonaparte. The first quality of a man 
bora to subdue and lead others is to. know men. Without that 
quality, he would ndt be what he is*. I should be glad to think that 
his Majesty deciphered me as well.’ 

And then he adds, after a few explanations: — 

4 Why then was my project so ill-received at Cagliari ? I fancy 
you have unconsciously tqjd me the reason in the first line written in 
cypher in your letter of the 15th, where you say that mine is a sur¬ 
prising document. There it is! the Cabinet is surprised ! # all’s lost! 
The world may crumble^ar^und us, God defend us from an unforeseen 
idea! And this shows me more clearly than ever that I am not your 
man! for I may promise to transact his Majesty’s business as well as 
any one else, but I cannot promise never to surprise you. It is a 
natural defect to which I see no remedy. . . . Every minister who acts 
upon liis own ideas on tlfb few occasions when lie cannot consult, 
knows very well that it remains optional with his master to say yes 
or no; hut when you write that his Majesty, without lending sinister 
interpretdtions to my conduct , A>c. $c. $c., it is precisely as though 
you had written to Marshal Souwaroff*— 44 the hint), M. le Mare dial, 
44 without considering you a coward , thinks nevertheless , §c, $c. n 
I say no more on this head, for it is as easy to lose one’s temper in 
writing as in speaking.’ 

At last the long-expected, the ofttn-foretold day came, and 
Bonaparte fell. No man hailed the event with greater joy than 
M. de Maistre, and no man was fated to be more disappointed 
in its results. The treaty of Paris, by which Savoy was an¬ 
nexed to France, was the first blc*w*to his hopes. He found 
himself, at the age of sixty, without fortune and, in a certain 
sense, without a sovereign. Although Savoy was subsequently 
restored to its old masters, the first elation of triumph never 
returned. He soon saw that the much-desired Restoration bad 
not restored in reality those things for which he had so long 
mourned. The old monarchical institutions of France — to 
which he would willingly have applied the famous words of 
Ricc^when speaking of the Statutes of the Company of Jesus, 
sint ut sunt aut non sint —were replaced by a modern charter of 
English origin. The House of Bourbon, the cornerstone of 
European monarchy, was indeed reinstated, but the edifice of 
vtftich it had been the support for ages Was destroyed, and in its 
plac6 there arose a new temple, in which the' rising generation 
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was to serve strange gods. Even the Sovereigns," assembled ia| 
solemn congress, proved faithless, in his opinion, to the cause of ' 
monarchy. The treaties of 1815 — so obnoxious to the revolu¬ 
tionary party r- appeared to him, and perhaps with wore reason, 
the suicide of royalty. To parcel out kingdoms,, and arbitrarily 
to allot and adjust sovereignties, in order to obtain a fictitious 
equilibrium while trampling on national, sympathies, and dis¬ 
regarding the claims of royal colleagues, was, he considered, to 
enthrone anarchy. Bonaparte*himself had done no more. If 
might was to be substituted to traditional right in the councils 
of kings — if there were to be greater and lesser powers — if a 
king could be despoiled by a decision of his peers — then the 
sacred- character of sovereignty was gone. The case of the 
King of Saxony—so severely punished for having remained 
faithful in adversity to the man to whom half the Sovereigns of 
Europe had cringed in prosperity — particularly excited his in¬ 
dignation. With a strictness of logic to which diplomatists 
who cut out kingdoms on paper will, we fancy, find little to 
oppose, he wrote: — * The maxim has been admitted, that a 
‘ nation may be deprived, against its wiU, of its legitimate sove- 
‘ reign. The first direct and inevitable consequence is, that the 
‘ thing may be done with still greater reason when the nation 

* demands it. If subjects can demand that their Sovereign be 

‘ judged, why may they not judge him themselves ? ’ ‘ The 

£ Congress,’ he writes to another correspondent, ‘ is sowing the 

* dragon’s teeth.’ 

Disgusted with all that was going on in Western Europe, 
M. de Maistre resolved to remain in Russia, where his family 
had at length joined him. It was a country where he was 
known and respected — where he had formed many ties, and 
where he was not likely to be annoyed by constitutional novel¬ 
ties. An event which coftl^ scarcely have occurred under the 
empire of any constitution, altered his determination, and caused 
his return to his native country. One day, in December, 1815, 
in virtue of an imperial ukase, the Jesuit fathers established at 
St. Petersburgh were all arrested, wrapped up in fur pelisses, 
placed in covered kibitkas, and hurried off from the capital with¬ 
out being even allowed to take leave of their friends. It was a. 
period of great religious excitement in Russia. The Greek 
Church was considered in danger. Several conversion to Ro¬ 
man Catholicism had taken place within a short space of time 
in the highest circles of St. Petersburgh; and the Jesuits wer^ 
accused of having effected them. M. de Maistre himself was 
suspected of having influenced some of the new converts. His 
talents as a controversialist, and his zeal for his own Church# 
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were undoubted; and if we may judge by some letters addressed 
to Russian friends on religious subjects which we find in the 
present collection^ we are inclined to think that the accusation 
was founded, although he certainly never counselled open abju¬ 
ration. His reply to the scruples of converts on that chapter 
was that of Elisha to Naaman the Syrian: * Go in peace; ’ and, 
like a tril’e Jesuit, he saw no harm in bowing down in the 
house of llimmon if the Master worshipped there. In a private 
interview with Alexander, M. de Maistre succeeded in dis¬ 
pelling, to a certain degree, the suspicions that had been enter¬ 
tained against him; but thenceforward his situation was altered 
at St. Petersburgh. * In a country Klee Russia,’ he writes, 

* there should be no c\pud between the Sovereign and a foreign 

* minister.’ The Roman Catholics had become a suspected 
class in the eyes of the Emperor, their religion, was only 
tolerated, and might any day be exposed to persecution. The 
Jesuits —.the instructors and friends of his youth, to whom he 
owed, as he said, * that he was not an orator of the Constituent 

* Assembly,’ and who were, besides, the spiritual directors of his 
family -t- were proscribed. He Wrote to Turin to ask his recall. 
In the month of May, 1817, a Russian squadron was sent into 
the Channel to transport the troops that were to leave France. 
M. de Maistre, as a last mark of imperial favour, was permitted 
to embark, with his family, on board the 74 gun ship Ham¬ 
burgh. After landing at Calais, and rapidly traversing France, 
he returned to Piedmont, after an absence of five and twenty 
.years. 

' Fame and honours awaited him there — he was appointed to 
one of the chief offices of the kingdom (Regent de la Grande 
Chancellarie), with the title of Minister of State. Several 
works, ‘ Le Pape,’ ‘ L’Eglisc Gallicane,’ ‘ Les Soirees dc St. 

* Potersbourg,’ were completed and published in turn with im¬ 
mense success. Nevertheless and notwithstanding the apparent 
triumph of counter-revolution, Joseph de Maistre was a dis¬ 
appointed man. A tone of dejection reigns throughout all his 
letters of that period. Gloomy forebodings and sinister predic¬ 
tions constantly recur. To M., de Marcellus he writes: — 

* D’autres epines s’enfoncent dans moo cccur; mon esprit s’en 

* ressent; de petit il est devenu nul; 4dc jacct ; mais je meurs 

* avec l*Europe; je suis en bonhe compagnie! ’ He had the 
codViction that new and more fearful political convulsions were 
impending, and he expended his last energies in denouncing'the 
Coming evil. A Sicilian nobleman who visited him at this time 
•described in picturesque language the contrast between the 
tcxferable appearance and the youthful vehemence of the old 
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statesman: — ‘Par? il nostro MtWf haltyntpejn, testa edit • 

4 f uoco in bocca .’ The copoestiOns of pinoe^^»ev«* reluctant, 
to the spirit of the age seemed to,.. him a ryory &mtd symptoint 
of social demoralisation than the wildestescesses x£, i acobinism. „ 
He had combated Robespierre; but,his political creed forbade „ 
him to attack the descendant. of St. LpuU > s ifho it ww c^iihag 
regicides into, his councils. When the, Church ,ha4 been per¬ 
secuted and despoiled by her enemies, he had proteftAd, and 
hoped for better days; ..but now the ‘ eldest 6on of the Church ’ 
was seated on. the throne bf France, and yet the restitution pf 
ecclesiastical property was as impossible as ever. The $u<wt' 
important conquests ofc the Frqpch, Revolution were bedngdaljy . 
sanctioned by those at w^iose expeose^they had been effected. 
The spirit he had wrestled with during his wnole life had assumed 
a novel and more insidious form; and under its new shape 
he could not contend with it. Perhaps he may have recognised 
at last that it was invincible. Perhaps the doubt that he once, 
and once only, so gracefully expressed to a friend may have 
more than once assailed him: he may have repeated to himself, 
that, ‘ like Diomed before Troy, he Jjad perhaps wounded a , 
* Divinity while pursuing his enemies.’ We only hazard’a con¬ 
jecture, for outwardly there, was no faltering. Faithful' tdbis 
own maxim, that the greatest fault that a man can commit is to 
stumble at the close of his career, or. even to retrace his steps, 
he never retracted an opinion. But lie retired from a strife in 
which he might be exposed to combat his former friends. In a 
letter written in 1818, and which has not been published in the 
present collection, he explains his silence: — 

Several persons have done me the honour to make the aOtae 
question that I read in your letter, —“ Why do you not write on the * 

“ present 6tate of things?” I always return the same answer. In * 
the days of the canaillocra&y^. could at my own risk and?* peril tell 
those inconceivable sovereigns the truth, but now those who are in 
error are too highly-Worn for it to be possible to speak the truth to them. 
The Revolution is far more terrible now tliap in Robespierre’s time: 
as it has* risen it has become more refined. The difference is the 
same as between mercury and corrosive sublimate.’ * 

The same feeling pejryndes. his whole correspondency, at this 
time; and one should r$ad the letters that passed between M. 
de Bonald and himself in the unconstrained interchange of poli¬ 
tical sympathy, to understand all the difficulties that restored, 
princes have to deal with. 

Family sorrows , soon added their weight to the trafoof tbe " 
statesman, and the natural burden of increasing year% and the > 
robust constitution which hod resisted the climate? of St. Peters- 
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__ _ gave way. On.the 26tb of February, 1821, 

Cou&t Joseph de Maietre expired at Turin, of the effects of 

• flew paralysis. The unfortunate Revolution of Piedmont, 
t j?hich he had repeatedly and vainly foretold, burst forth only a 
few days after his Heath. 

It was M- Ballanche, we believe, who, many years ago, first 
applied to Joseph de Maistre the epithet of ‘ Prophet of the 
*Past,’ and thus embodied m one picturesque sentence the best 
. description of his peculiar mind, style, ,j»nd character. The 
expression was deservedly successful,—^ft/ortane as the French 
' Bay*—and has been extended to a whole grpup of men who, 
.standing like De Maietre ou the confines of the last century, 
kjpked out anxiously from the midst pf the revolutionary .storm 
in.which they were enveloped towards a reparatory and avenging 
' Future. Chateaubriand, Bonald, Lamennais (we mean the La- 
mennais of former days), were among these. There* is a pro- 
« phetic tint cast over the writings of these men which cannot be 
entirely overlooked; and some of the pages of Chateaubriand, in 
particular, are, even in the present day, startling to read, so 
completely have some of. his previsions -been verified. But this 
curious characteristic is equally observable in many of their 
inferior contemporaries, and may be discerned more or less in all 
writings Shat are the offspring of troublous and insecure times. 
There seems to exist in man an unfortunate restlessness under 

t 

.uncertainty—an insatiable desire to know the end of all things, 
which, poupled with the fact that nothing ever is completely 
endedjn this world, would suffice to make him wretched if he 
Fad not the resource of inventing wh$t he cannot discover. In 
a word, when men cannot see they foresee, and a clouded poli¬ 
tical horizon calls forth prophecy as naturally as sleep begets 
dreams. It is not, therefore, as Prophets, but as Prophets of 
ti»e Past; that these writers were peeixiar, as men who foretold, 
Uot coming, but returning things, and whose oracles spoke only 
; of restoration. Considered in. that light De Maistre stands 
foremost of the group fur good and evil. More 7 brilliant than 
Bonald, more consistent than LaaMMmasa, he differed ’widely in 
ope respect from Chateaubriand.Jg|pflatter belonged only 
partly £o ^he past The author 

* Genie du Christianisme,’ may in 
^ge#; Uut the writer in the ‘, 

oraror qf the Chamber of Peers in l825, belonged to the nine- 
ntjb century. Strangely enough it was in his early days that 
briand indulged in those lingering backward glances 
are generally the symptoms of declining faculties, and it 
His-duly later* in life that he made up his mind to live in hit 


Martyrs,’ aud of the 
jfe claimed by the Middle 
des Debats,’ and the 
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own day. It was in his mature years that—to repeat a remark 
reproachfully made by one of his ultra-Catholic biographers— 

* he resolved to cast his talents into the gulph* of the age, as the 

* Doges of Venice cast their ring into the sea that they wedded 
‘ with her tempests, her monsters, and her impurities.' . Such a 
stormy, perfidious, and polluted bride had ho charm for De 
Maistre, and no man can be said to have been 'less influenced by 
the spirit of the age he lived in, and the moral atmosphere by 
which he was surroflnded. He was a living anachronism—a 
man of the sixteenth century born two hundred years too late. 
In this he resembled Bonald. In all matters of faith and opinion 
there is scarcely any difference between them; but bow diverse , 
was the form in which those opinions were expressed! Joseph 
de Maistre was fond of pointing out the curious conformity of„ 
thought between himself and the frigid and heavy Bonald, and 
of alluding to what he called, in theological language, the * /oca 

* parallela ,* to be found in their works; but the most friendly * 
disposition could hardly have made him discover in the writings 
of his brother theocrat the originality and brilliancy which cause 
his to be read with pleasure, fcven now, by a sceptical and un¬ 
sympathising generation. In both we find the same gratuitous 
display of almost cynical inhumanity. If M.. de Maistre has 
represented capital punishments as one of the poleS*on which 
Society revolves, and the executioner as one of its chief magis¬ 
trates ; M. de Bonald, on the other hand, could boast of having 
uttered, in the Chamber of Peers, words which, in their' bland 
barbarity, can scarcely be matched in the records of any revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal: * To condemn a man to death, he said, * was 

‘ only to send him before his natural judge!’ The 6ame dog¬ 
matism, the same pretensions to inspiration, the same confusion 
betwixt novelty and error^ are to be found in both, but in De 
Maistre alone these were relieved by a play of fancy and felicity 
of expression, which strangely enough remind one often—with 
a difference—of Voltaire. He may be said, indeed, to have" 
constantly fought with the jffjna bf his adversaries, and his poli- . 
tical co-religionists are^ifr fUffi s, 80 F roU( l of him only because 
he possessed to a certain (|§^c those qualities which they affect 

ir opponents. Wit, for instance, 
r of his party, and, indeed, is con- 
over the world, as an unworthy 


to despise as superficial i 
was considered by the 
sidered by many dull peo 


auxiliary in a good cause*, yet Joseph de Maistre’s wit, which 

___.. ___ _ < } ^ 

* ^ 

* A story is told of Count Marcellus, one of the members of the 
Bonald and De Maistre school, which amusingly exemplifies this* A 
friend was congratulating him on the cleverness with which-the 
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was by no means of the first order, is a constant theme of 
iltation with his admirers. In this matter of wit, indeed. 


many people hold* carious notions touching the fitness, and even 
ffie possibility of husbanding it, for certain solemnly-appointed 
holidays of the mind. Oiir observations would lead us to esta¬ 
blish a rule, which from its simplicity we should be ashamed to 
transcribe, if we did not see it daily put in doubt. Those who 
possess wit employ it even on the most every-day occasions, and 
those who have it not manage to dispense Vith it even when it 
would be most seasonable. In the intellectual world prodigality 
and'wealth, economy and poverty, are much oftener synonymous 
terms than is generally supposed. Wit Especially is a form, not 
a garment of the mind,‘and cannot be put on or cast off ttt will. 
Who Has not heard of Beaumarchais’s witty memorials to his 
judges on the most prosaic questions, and who ha^ not read 
scores of dull epigrams ? Every one instinctively and necessarily 
Uses the weapons which Nature has furnished.' The loveliest 
woman- in the world must darn her stockings (if she be con¬ 
demned to that employment) with the help of those same 
Ipstrous eyes which co*id enslavfi a hero. The nature of the 
task or the object to be attained have little to do with the 
means employed, for the first alone are matters of choice. If 
the lattei^are more brilliant than the undertaking required, the 
Iqokers-on have no right to complain. Some years ago a learned 
farmer somewhere published the account of an experiment, in 
which a potatoe-field was fertilised by the application of electri¬ 
city. We speak in profound agricultural ignorance, but, sup¬ 
posing the thing to be possible, who Would regret the offensive 
compost that our ancestors considered alone in possession of the 
power to produce potatoes, and who would think that Heaven’s 
lightning had been misapplied ? No one, except, perhaps, those 
who consider eloquence as unbecoming in familiar subjects, and 
■wit as unseemly in serious ones. In literary matters especially 
1;be means often ennoble the ends, and a pleasant journey may 
be performed between two uninteresting points. Sincg the days 
of the Druids many a worthless mistletoe has been gathered 
with a golden book, and been mode sacred in the gathering. 
Let, then, Liberty—that smooths all difficulties, makes all things 
easy, and adjusts all differences,—reign supreme in her intel- 
: leojgtal domain! Let there be no sumptuary laws in the 




‘QuotMiehne,’ one of the organs of the Royalist party, was conduc 
aird concluded by saying that it was even a witty paper. * Ah! ’ 

* s#jss@fMs|f satahic ia wit,’ 


ded by Saying that it was even a witty paper. * .an: ■ re¬ 
de Marcellas, * that’s what vexes me ; there is always 
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Republic of Letters! We are far from finding fault with 
M. de Maistre for having sometimes clothed his thoughts in art 
unusual garb, and are convinced, on the contrary, that his works 
will live, precisely on account of the contrast between manner 
and matter that they exhibit. His thorough acquaintance, for 
instance, with classical and Pagan literature, furnished him with 
quotations and arguments rarely to be found in theological dis¬ 
quisitions, and which many of his fellow-labourers in the same 
field would have considered profane. The quotations are, per¬ 
haps, too frequent for good taste,jand things are often said in 
Latin which might have been as well expressed in French, for 
M. de Maistre,. like many other writers, seemed to think that 
truth .in a dead language is doubly trpe; Plato, Cicero, and 
Seneca are often pressed into strange service; but to these pagan 
and philosophical predilections he was indebted for a fetyle at 
once perspicuous, concise, and vigorous, that will not often be 
equalled, we suspect, by the rising Ultramontane generation, 
which is to be nurtured exclusively in the Latinity of the early 
Fathers. Could M. de Maistre witness the dispute concerning 
the Pagan classics which divides at th|£ moment the Episcopal 
body in France*, there is little doubt that, in spite of his aver¬ 
sion to Gallicans, he would side with them, rather than admit 
that the Hymns of St. Gregory the Great could be substituted 
with advantage for the poetry of Virgil, or that the prose of 
Thomas Aquinas could be studied with impunity instead of the 
‘ Orations of Cicero.’ Nor was' he content with borrowing from 
the Ancients; Voltaire, Jean Jacques, and even his enemy 
Bacon, are all laid undeg contribution; in a word,, he foay be 
said, in the widest sense of the expression, to have followed 
St. Augustine’s advice and example, and to have ‘ spoiled the 
‘ Egyptians.’ 

_s____ 

0 

■ • The quarrel* which is of old standing, was revived a few months 
ago* on the occasion of a work by l’Abbe Gaume, with the following 
significant title,— ‘Le Ver Rongeur des Soeietes modernes, ou Le 
‘ Paganize dans l’Education.’ »The fight lias been kept up warmly 
by both parties, and bishops on either side have exchanged angry 
letters and Charges, without perceiving that the public is looking 
on with mingled indifference and contempt, the usual result of family 
quarrels. English readers will recognise in this, an exaggeration of 
Foster’s Essay, ‘On some of the causes, by which Evangelical 
‘ Religion has been rendered unacceptable to persons of cultivated 
‘ taste.’ That there, however, was onoe a time when the contrast 
between the heathen spirit and the Christian spirit might reasonably 
have been expected to be fatal to the spread of Christianity, see p. 
214. of that most original work ‘ the Eclipse of Faith,’, 
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To all’ these blemishes, as we said before, we are inclined to 
* be- lenient; were M. de Maistre’s style more in harmony with 
kts subject, he tyould be still less to our taste. The real defects 
m his writings are the arrogance of his tone and his authorita¬ 
tive dogmatism, which seem scarcely consistent with a free 
exercise of reasoning powers. Before a man argues with others, 
he has geneVally, if he is conscientious, argued with himself; 
but there is not a trace of any such mental process having been 
gone through in M. de Maistre’s dase. There are no misgivings 
on any subject, not even* on -the most minor points of his doc¬ 
trine ; no remains of vanquished doubts showing that a bonajide 
. combat had taken place in his mind. Doubt is so essential a 

E rt of our frail human nature, that we can scarcely compre- 
nd 1 sincerity without it. We are disposed to believe that 
Joseph de Maistre was convinced of tbe truth of ah the doc¬ 
trines he advanced, but the impression conveyed by bis writings 
»that he would have continued to assert them as pertinaciously 
had he suspected them to be false. It is impossible to imagine 
him retracting any opinion, and this robs his perseverance of 
much of its value. Nd man carried out more completely the 
system of mental submission inculcated by the Romish Church, 
and his faith never allowed him to question even the most 
trifling points of his belief; his defence of them does not therefore 
necessarily imply that he had ascertained their truth even satis¬ 
factorily for himself. It is difficult to understand how, under 
these circumstances, modern innovators (and among others the 
St. Simonians) should ever have associated his name with the 
idea of a religious reform, of a new Divine Revelation. There 
is no doubt that a few sentences in the * Soirees de St. Peters- 
* hourg ’ convey in somewhat mystical language the notion of 
some great approaching event in the Christian woild; but we 
wonder that the indignant shade of J)$ Maistre did not arise to 
reproach with its presence the audacious commentator who first 
dared to draw from thence any inference against Rome. He 
may have fancied <that a Hildebrand might arise to remodel the 
Catholic world, but that was all; and any revolution 'he could 
look forward to must have originated with Rome herself. 

The last remark we have to make applies not only to M. de 
Maxstre’e wdfke, but to those of all men who hold his political 
opinions. -Tt is difficult to understand why they write at all. 
Tfae"tn«§ , e fact of publishing a book is a concession to that fatal 
sjsmt of inquiry and examination which they affirm has ruined 
tb© #orld. If human reason is so completely impotent to pro- 
daee ©ny good, why do they appeal to it ? Logically, tbe 
dogmas of Authority should only be expounded with sword and 
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caimon, and the tenets of Liberty should alone be spread by dis¬ 
cussion and writings* But after all, it does come to that; and 
force, we feel, is at the bottom of the arguma®t£ of all such 
writers. They know, at heart, as well as we do, that reason is 
not to be argued into an' act of suicide, and that the pen is not 
their proper instrument. The paternal explanations afforded by 
absolutists, reduced hy the rebellious spirit of the world to 
the humiliating necessity of writing books, always remind us of 
that lost thrilling dialogue between Little Bed Biding Hood 
and the wolf in Grandmama’s clothes. Mild and even affec¬ 
tionate replies are vouchsafed to every question, and each 
member of the monster is in turn declared to have been made 
for the especial benefit of the innocent inquirer. Grandmama, 
what a big civil list you've got! and many other doubtful ex¬ 
clamations may be all in turn satisfactorily answered; hut let 
the confining interlocutor come within reach of the dissembler, 
and venture that last inevitable inquiry about Grandmama’s teeth, 
arid we all know the fatal and conclusive answer. We make no 
exception to our rule of mistrust in such cases in favour of JDe 
Maistre, notwithstanding his«pparent toleration and philosophy 
in argument. Tolerant he no doubt was, as the suspected guest 
of a schismatic autocrat; and as long as force sought to silence 
his voice, he only demanded free discussion and a fair philoso- 
phical'field; but if the government of his hopes had been ester 
blished, what .would have been the change? For our part, we 
feel not the slightest doubt on the matter, and have a comfort¬ 
able conviction that,’ circumstanoes permitting, the system of 
which this most Christian philosopher was the advocate would 
have condemned him to the painful necessity of having us 
burned aB heretics, or, at the very least, hanged as Edinburgh 
Beviewers. In vain he tells us in his favourite Latin that ms 
rule of conduct is, tantuiH <$ntende in republica quantum prabari 
tuis civibus possis, we cannot be reassured. A certain number 
of chosen heretics might indeed have been reserved, like intellec¬ 
tual gladiators, for controversial combats, but with the rabble he 
would evidently not have thought' it worth while to parley. 
Like Ulysses (we beg his Majesty of Ithaca’s pardon for men¬ 
tioning him almost in the same breath with Little Bed Biding 
Hood) when he harangues the Greeks in the second book of the 
* Iliad,’ M. de Maistre might indeed only have used the sceptre, 
of the King of Kings, had it been confided to him, tq,adfl autho¬ 
rity- to his eloquence while addressing his equals; but h&d any 
inferior rebel opposed him, we feel convinced that, like Ulysses, 
he would have felt no scruple in laying about him with his 
sceptre, and belabouring the audacious rebel with it. 
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We" have attempted to convey some idea of the Life and 
Character of Joseph de Maistre, and of the spirit which per^- 
vudes his wriffcgs. A more complete analysis of bis works 
would be impossible within the limits of an Article; they treat 
of almost every subject within the range of theology* philosophy, 
and politics, and his earnest and elaborate defence of the 
Papacy might alone furnish matter for volumes of criticism. 
If; however, the foregoing pages induce some of our readers to 
study his writings, we shall not Consider that our labour has 
been misspent. Every true lover of liberty and humanity must 
rise from the task invigorated and refreshed — strengthened in 
an opposite faith, and proud of those conquests against which 
even such attacks are impotent. It is no despicable advantage 
td a'liberal mind to meet now and then with a worthy adver¬ 
sary. * In the security of undisturbed possession, we are apt to 
disregard the most valuable blessings ; they only become really 
our own when we have defended and, so to speak, reconquered 
them. It is good to have to find reasons for opinions which we 
have inhaled in the moral atmosphere around us rather than 
acquired by any individual mental process: it is like regaining 
a family inheritance after a long and arduous suit. In another 
point of view, too, the works of De Maistre are instructive. 
On the Continent they are quoted and eulogised daily by men 
who, without his talents, have inherited all his views, and a 
numerous tribe of degenerate followers devoutly repeat his fear¬ 
ful paradoxes as though they were oracular truths. It is well 
that every one should know to what structure these fragments 
bidong," notwithstanding their specious beauty. The spirit of* 
the Middle Ages, under the more plausible name of Reaction, is 
once more abroad: it may be useful to study its meaning in the 
works of one of its most explicit and consistent advocates. We 
may gather a just notion of its banetyil*inftuence on the ignorant 
atid the narrow-minded, by seeing to wbat monstrous paradoxes 
aad wilful blindness it reduced one of the clearest intellects of the 
age, and to what*4terrible logical conclusions it conducted one 
so highly gifted that the negation of Progress seems a blasphemy 
under his pen, and that his most determined opponents, while 
detesting his doctrines are tempted to exclaim. Would that he 
had been one of tis! 
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Art. II. — Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice of ‘ 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of 
Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, W. W. 
Story. London: 1851. 

f 

* 

r T , HE Virginian planter used to boast, it was said; of his re- 
■ semblance in character and position to. an ancient Roman. 
But when the United States afe seeking for a flattering parallel 
with Rome, we would advise therfl to place it in the decided 
vocation of their citizens to the sciences of Government and 
Law. It may be a question whether Europe is not prematafre 
in reproaching America with living on & borrowed literature. 
But, supposing the charge to be well founded in the case of 
poetry and metaphysics, (and we perceive Story writes to his 
son, * I am tired, as well as yourself, of the’endless imitations by 

* American poets, of the forms, and figures, and topics of British 

* poetry. It is time we had something of our own: ’) the very 
opposite is the fact in regard to Jurisprudence. The profession 
of the Law constitutes its real aristocj^cy, the aristocracy of 
character'and talent. 

The juridical foundations, it is true, are the same in both 
countries. On the adoption of the Common Law being discussed 
before the Senate of the United States, the opinion of President 
Adams, then Vice-President, * as of a great lawyer (which he 

* certainly was) and as a great revolutionary patriot, was called 

* for on every sides He rose from his chair, and emphatically 

* declared to the whole Senate, that if he had ever imagined 
1 that the Common Law had not by the Revolution*become the 

* law of the United States under its new government, he never 
‘ would have drawn his sword in the contest. So dear to him 

* were the great privilege which that law recognised and en- 

* forced.’ The Reports of Westminster Hall have not been 
published many weeks, before they are carefully and respeatfully 
studied from one end of the Union to the other: fortunately, 
however, *with an enlarged and independent judgment. Ame¬ 
rican lawyers are not so strict as those of the mother country in 
their attachment to every thing in the Common Law, and readily 

‘ yield to rational expositions as they stand on a more general > 

* jurisprudence: ’ and the Courts of the United States are sup¬ 
posed to offer great advantages fora comprehensive re-examination 
into principles. The consequence is, that we look in vain over 
the legal literature of England for names to put in comparison 
with those of Livingstone, Kent, and Story. Lord Bacon fondly 

’ hoped, that future ages might ask, whether he or Coke had dqne 
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most for'the Law of England. The adoption of the writings of 
Coke at that turning period of our legal history, as the exclusive 
model for the lawyers of after times, makes it impossible to say 
what would have been the amount of change introduced into 
our books and methods if this expectation had been realised. 
As it is, we have so often sacrificed principles to precedents, that 
even Lord' Stowell reluctantly admits to his correspondent, 
(i. 556.) ‘ I- rather think we are too fond of cases.’ 

. Joseph Story was born at thfe fishing town of Marblehead, 
on the coast of Massachusetts, in 1779, and died at Cambridge, 
U. S., in 1845, aged sixty-six. We Bee no signs of what 
hi# son calls * the Calvinism of its scenery,’ uniting with the 
Calvinism of its pulpit in leaving any characteristic impression 
<m his mind. At the same time, the four years (from set 15 to 
art. 19) that he passed at Harvard College, of which he was des¬ 
tined to become so great an ornament, were marked by nothing 
personal so much as by the early assertion of his intellectual 
freedom in abandoning the religious opinions of his family. 
Whilst there, the young Calvinist, the son of Elisha Story and 
Mehitable Pedrick, beqsune a Unitarian. After four years of 
preparatory study at Marblehead and Salem, and four years of 
successful practice at the Essex Bar, we find him Member of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and soon afterwards chosen 
Speaker. In 1812, Mr. Madison appointed him, at the age of 
thirty-two, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This appointment obliged him to reside at Washington 
during the winter, and to travel in circuit twice a year through* 
out the seaboard States of New England. Meantime Salem 
continued to be his home until 1829. In which' year he ac-' 
cepted the Dane Professorship of Law at Harvard University, 
and transferred his family to Cambridge, where he closed his 
honourable life. Thus was he, dufidfe the space of thirty-four 
years, a most distinguished Judge of the Supreme Court of his 
, country; during the last sixteen being also a most distinguished 
teacher of law in its most celebrated University: at the same 
time the author of more text books both of a higher order and 
on fcknost every brunch of jurisprudence than any writer of his 
age. 

The world has done ample justice to the fame of one of its 
greatest ‘fprists: and after reading his Life and Miscellaneous 
Writings; .there can be no difficulty in accounting for his per¬ 
sonal influence and popularity. Vast professional erudition was 
no^fwirchased by him at the expense of general usefulness or 
ag*reeabknes8. He could never have been suspected of being so 
engrossed by business, as to leave his clerk to choose his wife or 
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friends for him. His early love of literature remained with him 
to the last, and both Basil Hall and Lord Carlisle have recorded 
the attractions of,his society. ; Hi seems also to have had always 
leisure for every possible demand of public duty or private friend¬ 
ship. Defective branches of the law, as the Bankrupt Law and 
Criminal Law of thi United States, found in him a zealous re¬ 
former : and he presided over the preparation of. sea elaborate 
Report, with well considered distinctions, in favour of a code for 
Massachusetts. The notes he contributed to Wheaton’s Reports, 
fill a hundred and eighty-four closely printed pages. He no 
sooner heard of Mr. Greenleafs project to publish a volume 7 of 
Overruled Cases, and an edition of Hobart’s Reports with anno¬ 
tations*, than he zealously proffered his assistance, rejoicing ‘ that 

* there are gentlemen at the Bar willing to devote their leisure 
‘ to the correction and ministration of the noble science of the 
‘ law. It is redeeming the pledge which 'Lord Coke seems to 
1 think every man implicitly gives to our profession, on entering 
‘ it. It is eminently useful, because it accustoms lawyers to 

* reason upon principle, and to pass beyond the narrow boundary 
' * of authority: I want to get a copy and interleave it, so as to 

* provide gradually for a new edition. Pray do not think that 

* anything in which I can aid you will be a labour to me.’ He 
furnished various articles to the American Jurist: and those 
contributed by him to his friend Dr. Francis Lieber’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia Americana, extended to one hundred and twenty pages 
in closely printed double columns. Nor was this voluntary ad¬ 
dition to his labours limited to professional subjects. Was a 
cemetery to be consecrated at Mount Auburn, a eulogy to be 
delivered at the funeral of a colleague, a free-trade memorial to 
be drawn up, a hortatory lecture to be pronounced to a Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute or to a Literary Society, the great Jurist 
answered to the call with Apjal alacrity and ability. 

There are two topics, however, in American life, in which it 
is impossible for any honest and earnest citizen to conciliate the 
good opinion and good will of all his countrymen. These are 
the question of the Constitution — or on what terms State 
Sovereignties and the Federal Sovereignty, are to be adjusted— 
and the question of Slavery. 

Joseph Story entered public life in 1805, when Federalism 
was so predominant in Massachusetts, that his avowed ^mpathy 
with the Republican party, and his consequent support of the 
. administrations of Jefferson and Madison, not only seriously 
injured him in his profession, but to a great degree excluded 
him from the best society. Many years afterwards, in a speech 
in the Convention of Massachusetts, he retraced with great feel- 
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ing^the party animosities of those times,—not regretting the 
course his judgment then led . him to adopt, but reflecting with 
the post profound ipelancboly on the averted eyes it had cost 
him, and deprecating his contemporaries leaving to their children 
the bitter inheritance of similar contentions. Yet he can never 
have held extreme opinions or have maintained them with offen¬ 
sive violence. In a biographical letter to Mr. Everett, s pfeking 
of this period, be observes, * I will add, because it is but t&mmoft 
14 justice to myself, that, though an ardent republican, I was 
*‘ always liberal and stood by sound principles. I was avowedly 

* a .believer in the doctrines of. Washington, and little infected 
f with Virginia notions, as to men or measures.’ Afterwards^ 
when party nomenclature turned into Whig and Democratic, 
and he now voted with the Whigs, he was conscious of no 
alteration in himself. * I seem simply to have stood still in my 
‘ political belief, while parties have revolved about me: so that 

* though of the same opinions now as ever, I find my name has 

* changed from Democrat to Whig, but I know not how or why.’ 
He states, however, in the preface to his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, that theii*materials«had been mainly derived from * 
the Federalist and the judgments of C. J. Marshall. Probably, 
therefore, more of difference than he was quite aware of had 
wept, into this branch of his opinions. At all events, these 
authorities brought him into direct antagonism with the prin¬ 
ciples of the most dogmatical of his early chiefs. Kent, in 
bearing witness to the address with which the most debatcable 
points of American constitutional contests are handled in Story’s 
Commentaries, expresses his admiration of ‘the bold and free 

* defence of sound doctrine against the insidious, mischievous, 

( and malignant attacks of Jefferson.’ The explicit systematising 
of Mr. J. Story’s constitutional creed had evidently been reserved 
for hiB coming within the orbit of p.*J. Marshall, as one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. But the estrangement between 
EimselfandJefferson commenced earlier: at least as early as 
Jefferson’s discovery in Congress, that Story meant to have an 
opinion of his own, and to freely act on it. This was 6n the 
repeal of the Embargo of 1809. Story on that occasion described 
the Embargo as the mad scheme which Jefferson - with his usual 

* visionary obstinacy was determined to maintain.’ He himself 
considepra it destructive of New England: and a confidential 
letter to Sfci Fay (p* 177.) authenticates the sincerity of his 
.alarm. On the other hand, Jefferson attributed .his. defeat . 

Story, one pseudo republican: ’ and never -forgave it* 

* Pseudo-republican of course I must, be (says the Judge), as 

* every one was in Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, who dared to doubt 
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* of his infallibility.’ Even if this provocation had been 
avoided, the alienation must have broken out sooner dr later. 


Story found out, as member of Congress, that Hew England 
‘ wsis to obey but not to be trusted. This, in*,my humble 
‘judgment (he adds), was the. steady policy of Mr. Jeffer- 
‘ son at all times. We were to be kept divided, and thus used 

* to neutralise eaoh other.’ But, besides’these jarring jealousies, 
two men of such different views and natures could not long 
have drawn cordially together. After the veil -was raised 
by the publication of Jefferson’s correspondence, Story writes* 
to Mr. Everett (1832): ‘Every day I perceive more and more 
‘ the effect of Mr. Jefferson’s extraordinary opinions' and acts in 

* every department of our- government. • It is time his corre- 
‘ spondcnce was fairly and freely reviewed.’ General Jackson, 
when Pregident, bore difference of opinion and independence of 
character as impatiently aB Jefferson had* done: and, speaking 
of fitory, called him ‘the most dangerous man in America.’ 
Meanwhile, Story in 1831 was mourning over the change in 
constitutional practices and doctrines. * I have for a long time 
‘ known that the present rulefs and their friends were hostile to 


/ the judiciary, and have been expecting some more decisive 
‘ demonstrations than had yet been given out. The recent 


attacks in Georgia and the recent nullification ddbtrine in 


* South Carolina are parts of the same general system, the 
‘ object of which is to elevate an exclusive State Sovereignty 
‘ upon the ruins of the general government.’ Three years later 
he writes in still greater despair from Washington: ‘Every 
‘thing here is as uncertain as it possibly can be except the 

* President^ will. And I confess that I feel humiliated at the 


* truth, which cannot he disguised, that although we live under 

* the form of a republic, we are in fact under the absolute rule 

* of a Bingle man. ... The question who shall be the next 

* President, mingles with every measure.’ Yet Story’s expec¬ 
tations were by this time pitched at so low a level that he would 
not havejbeen hard to satisfy. Witness his pleasure in 1840 at 
the Buccees of General Harrison’s nomination. c His talents are 


* not of a high order, and at this hour he is filling the office of 
‘ clerk of a County Court in Ohio. What, however, seems to 
‘ give him strength, is that he is poor and honest: or as Mr. 

* Abbott Lawrence 'said the other day to me, “ the peojffe believe 

* “ that he won’t' lie and won’t eiteal.” The real truth is, that 

* the people- are best pleased with a man whose talents do not 
elevate him so much above the mass as to become an object of 

‘ jealousy or envy. The prospect of his being President is 
4 quite encouraging.’ 
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Meanwhile Story’s sanguine view of the general aspect of 
American politics had long abated. As far back as 1818/he 
had written: — 

, * 

* There is no rallying point for any party. Indeed every thing is 
Scattered. Republicans and Federalists are as much divided among 
themselves, as the parties were formerly from each other, I do not 
regret the change, I have been long satisfied that the nation was in 
danger of being ruined by its intestine divisions; and fortunately 
among men of real talent, real virtfte, and real patriotism, there are 
now few, if any, differences of opinion. But a new race of men is 
springing up to govern the nation : they are the hunters after popu¬ 
larity, jpen ambitious not of the honour so much as of the profits of 
office,—the demagogue^ whose principles hang laxly upon them, 
and who follow not so niuch what is right, as what leads to a’tempo- 
rary vulgar applause. ... I have done with party politics: my 
heart is sick of the scenes of strife and sometimes of profligacy which 
it presents. I have nb desire ever again to enter the contest for 
popular favour. Yet, I hope, I love my country and its institutions, 
and I know that I reverence the principles of liberty and the consti¬ 
tution of the United States/ 

1835 the prospect had further darkened:— 

‘ Nothing is more extraordinary than the fact that the House of 
Representatives, so often lauded as the true protector of the rights 
' and iptei%sts of the people, is ready, under the strong bonds of party 
union and executive patronage, to yield up both. The duration of 
their office is too short to secure independence of action, and the 
elections are too much under the power of mere demagogues. 
Hence the gradual change of public men from a lofty firmness to a 
temporising policy/ (s 

A letter to Mr. Charles Sumner in 1845 is still more de¬ 
sponding : — 

* In every way which I look at the future I can see little or no 
ground of hope for our country. %*e rapidly on the decline. 
Corruption and profligacy, demagoguism and recklessness, charac¬ 
terise the times, and I for one am unable to say where the thing is 
to end. You, as a young man, should cling to hope: I, as an old 
mian, know that it is all in vain/ * ” 

In ^this same year the change of opinion from thos(^ of the 
Court,’ especially on great constitutional questions, is 
given as the main reason of his intended resignation. 

V*NewT(§n anc * new opinions have succeeded. The doctrines of 
tjie (Constitution, so vital to the* country, which in former times re¬ 
ceived the support of the whole Court, no longer maintain their 
aietadancy. I am the last member now living of the old Court, an# 
cannot consent to remain where I can no longer hope to see those 
doctrines recognised and .enforced/ 
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As an enlightened friend to republican institutions, Mr. Justice 
Story was a jealous advocate for eyery form of. educational 
training, by which he conceived that the condition of the people 
might be elevated. From their direct tendency to, rpise me¬ 
chanics and artisans to the rank of scientific engineers, he set. a 
high value on Mechanics’ Institutes; predicting that * they 

* were destined to. work more important changes hr the strue- 

* ture of society and the improvement in the arts than any 
‘ single event, since the invention of printing.’ But he ^as 
even more desirous to qualify his fellow citizens for-the dis¬ 
charge of the political franchises which the constitution en¬ 
trusted to them, than to cultivate their inventive powirs as 
intelligent mechanics. He has expressed as forcibly as Wash¬ 
ington himself his sense of the difficulty of complying with the 
conditions on which alone a Republican form of government 
can be a blessing to a people, or probably «be prolonged. In a 
lecture read before the American Institute of instruction, he 
particularly insists on the science of Government, as being an 
indispensable branch of popular education in connexion with 

popular institutions. « 4 * 

• 

* A Republic, by the very constitution of its government, requires 

on the part of the people more vigilance and constant exertion than 
all others. The American Republic, above all others, demands from 
every citizen unceasing vigilance and exertion ; since we have deli¬ 
berately dispensed with every guard against danger .or ruin except 
the intelligence and virtue of the people themselves. It is founded 
on the basis that the people have wisdom enough to frame their own 
system of government, and public spirit enough to preserve it; that 
they cannot be cheated out <fl‘ their liberties ; and that they will not 
submit to have them taken from them by force. Wo have silently 
assumed the fundamental truth that, as it never can be the interest 
of the majority of the people to prostrate their own political equality 
and happinesb, so they neve? c ( an be seduced, by flattery or corrup¬ 
tion, by the intrigues of faction or the arts of ambition, to adopt any 
measures which shall subvert them. If this confidence in ourselves 
be justified (and who among Americans does not feel a just pride in 
endeavouring to maintain it ?) let us never forget that it can be justi* 
fied only by a watchfulness and zeal proportionate to our confidence. 
Let us never forget that we must prove ourselves wiser and better 
and purer than any other nation yet has been, if we are to goont 
upon success/ * - * 

It was in this view that he thought so highly of Lieber’s e Poll* 
4 tical Ethics; * * and, besides abridging his own Commentaries for 

* --- : —w- : - 1 

* He considered De Tocqueville’s work on America to have been 
overrated; and the son copiplains that no notice is taken in it of 1 m 
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tlie Law 'School, himself drew upabook called the Constitutional 
,0ew Book , In which * the principles of the government of, the 

* Waited States are familiarly explained; and which was pub¬ 
lished in the “.School Library ” and introduced as a text book 

* into various schools.’* When may we hope to see -any thing of 
the sort written by a judge for the National Schools of Eng¬ 
land P The nearest approach to it at present is the ‘ Political 

* Philosophy ’ of, Lord Brougham. 

Of the many forms which political controversy may assume 
in the United States, that of Negro slavery is the most hateful 
and most exciting. The side taken by Mr. J. Story in behalf of 
the oppressed races of both the southern and western States, was 
at once determined hy the rectitude of his principles and the 
humanity of his heart. The wrongs inflicted on the Cherokee 
nation by the State of Georgia wrung from him the exclamation, 

* I. never in my whole life was more affected by th6 considcra- 
, *tion, jhat thfty and all their race are destined to destruction. 

* And I feel, as an American, disgraced by our gross violation 

* of the public faith towards them. I fear, and greatly fear, 

* that in the course ^f Providence there will he dealt to us 
‘a heavy retributive justice.’ The ‘institution’ of the South 
found as little favour with him. When he learned on his New 
England Circuits that the Slave Trade was still carried on 
there, so vehement was his denunciation of it in his charges to 
the grand juries, that he greatly contributed to put an end to 
it. He disregarded the threat ‘ of hurling him from the 

* bench,’ equally with the obloquy, to which his judicial decisions 
in cases of slavery exposed him, as, fither side might happen to 
be offended by them. Though ever opposed to slavery, he took 
his stand, as a judge on the Constitution ; and when his decision 
in the Case of le jeune Eugenie , was more liberal than that of the 
English Courts, he still retained his confidence in his own judg¬ 
ment, observing only on the hardship of having Sir W. Scott 
and the King’s Bench on his back. When at liberty, as a pri- 

____a-----,--- 

* 

father's work. * You know (says the-author of the Comifientaries in 
n letter to Lieber) 1 ten times as much as he does of the actual work- 
4 ing of the system, and of its true theory.' ^ 

* 6 School books for children on History might very beneficially 
begin with a short and plainly written account of our present Con- 
5 titution*^nclciding a concise statement of the nature and adminis¬ 
tration of ihe Law. These subjects appear to me quite as important 
for a poor child to learn, as aboht the battle of Hastings or the Wars 
tifytho Boses. • . . For children as a elas$4)ook Chambers* “ FolitiqA 
44 JEoonomy for use in Schools** may advantageously be adopted.’— 
Symons' School Economy* \ 
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rate citizen, to act on legislative consideration®, he enlarged his 
views proportionally. So strong was his feeling on the Missouri 
compromise, that the only exception which he made, after he 
was on the Bench, in meddling with anything which could be 
called politics, was taking part in a meeting to protest against it.* 
lie was further stung by the insolence of Randolph’s claim for 
Virginian supremacy; and he frequently reverts to th£ question, 
as he put it to Mr. Ticknor in 1828: ‘Depend upon it, what-' 
‘ ever may be the present cross-current of debate, the question 
‘ must come to the sheer point, whether the South shall govern 
‘ the East now and for ever.’ In 1833 he writes to Mr. Peters, 
‘Upon politics I am fixed. The late compromise is*a siu> 
‘ render of the Constitution to which uiftler no circumstances 
‘ will I be cither a party or a quiet looker on. 5 This evil was 
* consummated in his opinion by President Tyler, in the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas and the creation of a new Slave State. While the 
admission of Texas into the Union was yet pending, he declared 
that 

4 It would be a grossly unconstitutional act; and one which he should 
not be surprised if it should lead to a dissolution of the Union. It 
will for ever give the South a most mischievous if not a ruinous pre¬ 
ponderance in the Union.’ 

The means are described, in a letter to his son, as beifig of a. 
piece with the end : — 

‘ Pray do not ask me how all these things are brought about. I 
should blush to put on paper what my belief is. There are ample 
means to accomplish any ends in power and patronage, &o. &c. &c., 
and Lord Coke has told us thft &c. &c. are signs full of meaning in 
the law. I think they have a still more pregnant meaning out of the 
law. This government is becoming daily more and more corrupt; 
and the decline and fall of tlie American Republic will not be less a 
matter of history in an age oi*t\yo at farthest than that of other re¬ 
publics whose fate is recorded in past annals. However, the present 
crisis will soon be forgotten and forgiven by the people; and we shall 
go on as we may, until by some convulsion we come to a full stop. 
When that will be I pretend not to prophesy. You may live to wit¬ 
ness it/ 

Ilis aversion to the compromise scarcely more decided on 
the ground of its affirming the perpetuity of slavery, than on the 
ground of its destroying the proportions upon which tha balance 

^ V 


* He did not, however, think.it nefcessary to abstain from voting 
a^lections. Since it was a joke in the family, his voting one way, 
and hit coachman who drotfe him to thty polling booth, voting the 
other. ' a 
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of the South and East had been settled in the Constitution. He 
tyas convinced, as fully as Clay or Webster, that their last .and 
only security is in the Union; but in his opinion, the weight 
given to the disturbing forces by the compromise adds to the 
difficulty of preserving it. 

It is time to pass on to Mr. J. Story’s peculiar province — 
jurisprudence. All the great orators of America, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr., Everett, have been lawyers. The law, as studied 
there, seems to enlarge the miiJd as well as sharpen it. But a 
single session of Congress (1808-9) satisfied Story that it would 
be more for his happiness and his fame to withdraw from poli¬ 
tical and party controversy, and apply himself with singleness 
of heart to the study frf the law, ‘ at all times the object of his 
( admiration, and almost exclusive devotion.’ He was made a 
judge in 1812, at the early age of thirty-two; and he died in 
harness after a service of four and thirty years. Wc will not 
here enter on the examination of any of even his most cele¬ 
brated judgments during this long and eventful period. It will 
be enough to notice the annual course of those official duties, 

.—duties so unwisely underpaid on America, that Story himself, 
though most indifferent to money, can only speak of the position 
as one of splendid poverty. The observation he has made on the 
extent >cf knowledge required of a legislator for so many States 
applied almost as forcibly to a judge of the Supreme Court, sitting 
the winter months at Washington. In his case, six months of 
every year were taken up on circuits — his pwn circuit being the 
great maritime district of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. Kent might tryly say to him, ‘You have, 
f fortunately for yourself and for your country, the best section in 
* the country for the application of your powers, and have much' 


'more reason than Montesquieu had/ to thank Heaven tliat you 
* were born and educated where you# are placed.’ At that time 
the Commercial Law and Admiralty Jurisdiction of America 
were pretty jnuch what they had been in England before the 
times of Lord Mansfield and Lord Sitowell. Story never passes 
an opportunity of expressing his admiration of those tVo eminent 
men 1 ; and this not only in public, but alsp in his private corre¬ 
spondence ; as, for instanefe, in answer to Adams, who had de¬ 
clared that they were no more to be quoted -than the Court 
Calendar. His account of the condition of Equity J urisprudence 
thfoogffluf America at this period is equally unfavourable. It 
was created 1 principally by Kent, who was made Chancellor of 
JfewYork in 1814. So rapid, however, was the subsequent 
progress of equitable science,’that by 1841 a Court of Chancery 
had sprang up in evdfry county of almost every State, where all 
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proceedings originated, and * an able local bar had been- created, 

* by* whom the business was so well-managed, that small causes 

* seldom got into the Appellate Court.’ There is 1 ample oppor¬ 
tunity of comparison between the different systems, in America. 
Some States altogether exclude Equity as distinct from Law, 
some confer an equitable jurisdiction on their Courts of Law,, 
others separate Equity and Law into distinct Courts, ds in Eng-, 
land. Story on the whole leaned to a separation, but the me¬ 
chanism both of -the Courts of Chancery and of a Chancery suit 
differed so widely in the two countries, that, notwithstanding his 
respect for Lord Eldon, he assures Mr. Field, ‘the Eng lish 
‘ system could not have existed in America without calling forth 
‘ legislative interference to prevent delays,Vo lessen costs, and to 
‘ give simplicity to proceedings.’. 

Story was fed in youth on the dry dust of what Bentham 
called Grim Gribber. He began life with a profound study of 
the black letter law of England; and to the last, when grate¬ 
fully summoning up the list of his instructors, delighted to 
revert to Tidd. But, fortunately, he had also felt a higher call. 
Though he pays Kent the compliment of, having instructed so 
many of their contemporaries in the truth, that the gift of 
uniting a deep respect for precedents with an habitual inquiry 
into their consonance with principles, is not unattainable, how¬ 
ever rare, it is clear he had already found the principles in the 
wisdom of the Civil Law, and that he had trained his own well- 
constituted nature after the example of Pothier and Domat. 
No man can liave ever possessed in a higher degree the happy 
faculty which ho attributes to Mr. Justice Washington, of yield¬ 
ing just the proper weight to authority. 

Recent as is the greater part of American Law, it has shot up 
with so vigorous and succulent a growth that it is natural that 
the profession in the UnitAl States should be both surprised 
and mortified at the little notice which its jurisprudence has 
attracted in England; ‘ being passed by with utter neglect, as 

* belonging only to a colonial or foreign law. There is how- 
‘ ever at tins very moment (1831) in the States composing the 
‘ Union a peculation of about thirteen millions, all *of which 
‘ claims the Common Law as its birthright, and all of which is 
‘ accustomed to study the Treatises and Reports' of English 
‘ Jurisprudence, as a necessary preparation for practice in the 
‘ profession of the law. In several of the States Commercial 

* Law may be said to form a principal business of the Courts; 

* and to be examined with a diligence and ability equal to ita 
1 vast importance. Not an English decision or treatise is pub-' 

‘ liehed three months, before it finds its way to our libraries, and 
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* is there studied and criticised with profound attention.’ It 
will be a proud distinction to Kent and Story, that they have 
done more than any other men to put an end to the indifference 
of English lawyers to the learning of' their American brethren. 

' Story, mentioning the praises given to Kent’s Commentaries 
tin some English legal publications, adds, ‘ this is as it should 
,■* be; for, England is deeply interested in cultivating a thorough 

* knowledge of American jurisprudence: and it would betray a 
‘ lamentable want of professional ambition, not to master a work 

* which has become our first juridical classic,’ — the American 
Blackstone, or something more. The testimony borne to the 
services of Story himself is of a more direct and higher order. 
Mr. Justice Pattesdn gratefully acknowledges the obligations 

* under which he has kid all the members of the profession of the 

* law, especially those who have to administer it, by his profound 

* and learned treatises ; ’ adding that * the respect paid to Ame- 

* rican Reports and Law Treatises is rapidly increasing; and 

* tends much to the improvement of our theory and practice.’ 
Mr. Baron Parke’s opinion is equally favourable. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, after stating, that he*' had read no modern treatise of 
our own production with any thing like the pleasure and in¬ 
struction he had received from Story’s ‘Conflict of Law,’ goes on 
to say,** I think you would be pleased with the feeling, which 
‘ exists in our Courts at present in respect to American juris- 

* prudence. It is one of the highest respect; we do not indeed 

* allow your Reports to be cited as authority; but tliaf, I believe, 

* is out of consideration, to the Bar, who are already overburdened 

* with the expensive and troublessme multiplicity of our own 

* Reports.’ He elsewhere admits, ‘ a comparison with your 
‘.course is not very flattering to your brethren on the English 

* Bench,: w T e are, it is true, very much engrossed by practice 

* before we are made Judges, apef by our duties afterwards; 

‘ perhaps somewhat more so than is your lot in America. 

‘ Still that will not account for the whole difference between us.’ 
Lord Campbell, informing him that his library was now en¬ 
riched with the whole of Lis published works, proceeds to say, 

* * I survey with increased astonishment your extensive, minute, 

‘ exact, and familiar knowledge of English legal writers in every 

* department of the law. A similar testimony to your judicial 
‘ learning, I make no doubt, would be offered by the lawyers of 
‘ France and Germany, as well as of America, and we should all 
‘ concur in placing you at the head of the jurists of the present 
f age.’ In fact, Savigny and Mitterrnaier have given in their 
adhesion in the present volumes under their own hands: And 
to crown these fervent tributes after the most approved English 
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fashion, when the great American jurist proposed to visit London, 
Lofds Brougham and Denman, and the other judges, prepared 
to -celebrate iiis reception by a public dinner at Serjeants’ Inn. 

For the last sixteen years of his life, Mr. Justice Story added 
to his labours as Judge those of a Professor: and it is to this 
last appointment that we are indebted for his most important 
works. His earlie'r publications had been those of.an English 
practising lawyer — such as a supplement to ‘ Comyn’s Digest,’ 
new editions of * Chitty on Bills,’ ‘ Abbott on Shipping,’ 
‘Lawcs on Assumpsit.’ But in 1830, soon after his acceptance 
of the Dane Professorship at Harvard, he expressed his anxiety 
to set to work with the law students, and prepare some written 
lectured, ‘ in the terrible deficiency of gobd elementary books.’ 
Accordingly his * Treatise on Bailment ’ appeared in the follow¬ 
ing year, as the first fruits of this good intention, and as the first 

volume * of u series on Commercial Law. Next followed ‘ Com- 

« 


* Mr. Justice Story furnished an admirable article to the • North 
‘ American Review * on the Literature of the Maritime Law . It i3 
contained in a notice of Jacobsen’! ‘ Laws ofrfhe Sea with reference to 
' Maritime Commerce during Peace and War/ Towards the con¬ 
clusion of the article he states that the principal value of Mr. Jacob¬ 
sen’s work to an American (and what is true of the American must 
be true also of the English) lawyer, £ is the minute’accuracy and ful- 

* ness with which it gives us the p&sitive and customary law of all the 
' maritime nations of the Continent. And this, in our judgment, is a 
4 most interesting, and, in a practical* view, a most important accession 
‘ to our judicial literature. Of the maritime law of Russia, Prussia, 
‘ Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, we have hitherto known very 
1 little. Yet with all of them we carry on ail extensive trade ; and 
' the principles of their jurisprudence as to maritime affairs, both in 
6 peace and war, are of incalculable importance to our merchants, ifay 
'more, to our government.» This is not all. A great variety of 
' curious and difficult qucstions'are perpetually arising in our judicial 
1 tribunals, when; the positive regulations or usages of other con¬ 
tinental nations would greatly assist us in forming decisions, which 
4 should comport with general convenience, as well as with the 
4 general principles of Law. Many are the cases in which the foreign 
4 usage ought to incline the scale. We owe indeed a full moiety of 

* our present commercial law to the positive ordinances or usages 
'of France, Italy, and Spain, as they have been delivered to us by 
' their eminent jurists. They seem now mclinAd to borrow from us 

* in return ; and thus perhaps national comity may gradually establish 

* a nearly uniform system of commercial jurisprudence throughout 

* the whole civilised world/ Mr. Justice Story was a great com¬ 
mercial lawyer; there has been no greater. After the above passage, 
we may conceive the satisfaction with which he would have, welcomed 
the great work of Mr. Levi, and the project of an International Com¬ 
mercial Code. 
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4 mentaries on the Constitution of the United States/ It was 
announced by him, as another portion of the labours devolving 
on him in execution of the duties of his professorship; and it 
immediately placed his authority as a constitutional lawyer on a 
level with that of C. J. Marshall Himself: i Whoever/ says 
Mr. Bancroft, * would understand our form of government, must 
* study the Commentaries of Story/ His greatest work (at 
least he himself thought it so) 4 was his next payment in dis¬ 
charge of his duties to his Law School. It was published in 
1834. Appropriately eulogised by C. J. Tindal and the Juris¬ 
consults of France and Germany, it met with its most eloquent 
admirer in Mr. Webs^pr: —* * 

* It is a great truth that England lias never produced any eminent 
writer on national or general public; law, no elementary writer, who 
made the subject his own, who has breathed his own bfeath into it, 
and made.it live. In English judicature, Sir W. Scott, it is true, 
has done much to enlighten the public mind on the subject of prize 
causes, and in our day Mackintosh has written a paper of some merit. 
But where is your English Grotius? Where is your English Bar- 
beyrac ? Has England produced oife ? Not one! The English mind 
has never been turned to the discussion of general public law. We 
must go to the Continent for the display of genius in this department 
of hums# knowledge. What have the Courts of Westminster Hull 
done to illustrate the principles of public law ? With the exception 
of a tract by Mansfield of considerable merit, more great principles 
of public law have been discussed and settled by this court within the 
last twenty years, than in all the Common Law Courts of England 
within the last hundred years. Nay, more important subjects of law- 
have been examined and passed upon*by this bench in a series of 
twenty years than in all Europe for a century past, and I cannot for¬ 
bear to add, that one in the midst of you has favoured the world with 
a freatise on public law:, fit to stand by the side of Grotius, to be the 
companion of the “ Institutes,”—a work that is now regarded by the 
judicature of the world as the great bbok of the age,—“ Story’s Con* 
“ flict of Laws/” . 

Another year had scarcely passed, and then cai^e out his 
4 Treatise on Equity Jurisprudence/ It was not only received 
in America as calculated ‘ to teach its transatlantic teachers,’ but 
Lord Campbell took it with him to Dublin in that character, 
and has recognised how, on a particular point peculiarly English, 
he found more information in it than in any English publica¬ 
tion. Its philosophical merits at once carried its fame, over the 
Continent, where Mittermaier has borne witness that its exten¬ 
sive views inust make it interesting to the jurists of all nations. 
By this tyne, now aged fifty-six, he says, he had published seven 
volumes; and in five or six more could accomplish all ho pro- 
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posed. But of these, all he lived to complete was a Treatise on 
Agency, and another on Partnership. The miracle is, how he 
performed so much, considering the demand made on his time 
over and above his judicial, duties by superintendence of his 
Law School, by two hours lectures daily there, and by pre¬ 
siding over its extra moot courts. 

The grades of the profession in America are not distinguished 
by the formal etiquette of England.* ‘ Every solicitor is a 

* councillor, and every councillor acts at times as a solicitor. 

‘ Wc find no inconvenience from this course,’ says Story. So 
at the other end of the profession, the Judges do not think it 
beneath their judicial dignity to take part as teachers of incept¬ 
ing students. In the eulogy on Professor Ashmun, it is men¬ 
tioned incidentally that he had been associated early with J udge 
Howe, wbo had established a Law School at Northampton of 
very high character. When Kent ceased to be Chancellor of 
New York, in consequence of the absurd enactment, by which 
any person above sixty years of age is disabled from holding a 
judicial office, he only added to his honours by those lectures 
at Columbia College, of which the world has since the benefit as 
represented in his Commentaries. Story’s case is still stronger. 
America and the whole civilised world are the wiser and the 
better for the absence of prejudice, by which he was allowed to 
unite with his office of Judge of the Supremo Court that of 
Professor of Law at Harvard College. 

We have reserved for the last an account of his Law School. 
It may instruct and animate the new establishments now form¬ 
ing (better late than newer) in the English Inns of Court. In 
the year 1828, he had declined the Royal Professorship of Law 
at Cambridge, U. S., on the ground that it would oblige him to 
devote all his leisure time to drilling and lectures, and judicial 
conversations. * The scrtoql,’ lie answered, ‘ cannot flourish ex- 

* cept by such constant efforts; and I should not willingly see it 

* wither under my hands. The delivery of public lectures alone 

* might,not be oppressive; but success in a ljiw school must be 

* obtained by private lectures.’ These objections, however, 
were fated to .give way at no greater distance of time than the 

* The preface or dedication of a recent work, ' The Advocate,’ by 
Mr. Cox, is a protest addressed to Lord Denman against the breach 
threatened to be made in the etiquettes and centralisation ofl the pror 
fession of the Law in England, by the successful opening of County 
Courts. American experience appears to be as much lost oh our 
legal'alarmists as on some of our public offices. Yet in his chapter 
on Professional Studies Mr. Cox,assigns their rightful place to the 
writings of Mr. Justice Story. 
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following year, in consequence of Mr. Dane subjecting his new 
foundation to the one condition of Mr. J. Story being’ the 
first Professor. The. condition was eminently wise and fortu¬ 
nate ; as much so as if Mr. Yiner had stipulated with Oxford 
for the nomination of Blackstonc on his endowment. The 
annual number of law students had previously averaged eight, 
and the year before ithaa been reduced to one. His reputation 
raised the number the first year to thirty — than which, he 
'says, in 1831, that he* never calculated upon more.’ But in 
1838, he could say, * ye had sixty good fellows last term.’ They 
had growri, in 1842, to one hundred and twenty; in 1844, to 
one hundred and fifty-six. By' 1845, kc numbers the students 
whom the school, duri/g the previous sixteen years, had turned 
out into the world, over every part of the Union, at upwards of 
eleven hundred. What a blessing to the profession t and to his 
v country such a leading mind ! 

This success was not owing more to his prodigious industry 
and accomplishments than to the charm of his character. He 
was a great master in the art of communicating knowledge, and 
of winning affection and*respect. ‘While Mr. Greenlcaf testifies 
that he never forgot his position as a Judge, his cheerful influ¬ 
ence over * the boys,’ as he called them, was boundless. ‘I have 

* given,’ Jhe writes to Mr. Sumner, in 1838, ‘nearly the whole 
‘ of last term, when not on judicial duty, two lectures every 
‘ day': and we broke in on the sanctity of the dies non juridicus, 

* Saturday. It was carried by acclamation in the school; so 
<• ‘ you see we are alive. They begin already to be wide awake 

* to the dignity of the law, and its*morals.’ Mr. Dane, the 
popular author of ‘ Two Years before the Mast,’ was one of his 
pupils. They afterwards honourably co-operated in redressing 
the wrongs of American seamen. From his picture of the 
school, in ajbeautiful letter pf reminj^ctnces, drawn up in 1851, 
(vol. ii. p.,317.), Mr. Dane is justified in his conviction ‘that 

* such ii peculiar combination of qualities to constitute a teacher 

* of the science of Law to young men, is not likely to be found 

* again for many generations.’ 

He conducted his lectures as conversational exercises on dif¬ 
ferent text books: and held moot courts two or three times 
a-week for arguing fictitious cases. He was what Roger North 
would Jiave described as an excellent * put-case: ’ and, on his 
Return from^fVashington, always brought home a sheaf of them, 

‘ which he had prepared during the Siting of the Court, and 

* which, at the time of his death, amounted to several hundred.’ 
TM$e were argued by the students, senioi*and junior counsel, 
ac cording to their standing. The jury trials, which were held 
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twice a-year in their crowded library, became a college festival: 
Mr. J. Story took great delight in them, and delivered elaborate 
judgments; and the students on their part prepared their cases 
with so much care, that € he used to say of their arguments, 
‘ that they were quite as good as, and sometimes better than, 
‘ those of the counsel engaged in the «eal cases.’ We may cease 
to wonder that, after such scenes, every other subject became 
secondary with him to the L%w School. When, at sixty-five, 
he contemplated resigning his judgeship, * to quit the Law 
‘ School (his son tells us) was out of the question. This insti- 
4 tution he had built up, and it was the delight of his life. Hfe 
€ duties there were pleasures, which afforded him an agreeable 
‘ and honourable occupation. To gather around him a circle of 
‘ young men, into whose minds he might instil sound doctrines 
c of Law and Equity, and whom he might dismiss into the 
4 world with high principles and pure motives; to employ his 

* leisure in giving a permanent written form to the learning 
‘ with which he had stored his mind, and thus to smooth the 

* path of the student, and to recommend and establish the Law, 

4 was a prospect which was constancy bifforc him, to charm his 
4 imagination.’ The legal perpetuity he desired, in praying that 
his name might be associated with his favourite Law School, will 
assuredly be granted him. 4 

The object which Story kept most immediately in view in all 
his teaching, whether oral or written, was to reconcile the conti¬ 
nental style of treating judicial subjects with the English method, 
— to join the scientific arrangement of principles as developed 
by the civilians with the® chain of precedents and practical 
illustrations exemplified in English text-books. In one of 
his earlier prefaces, a union of the two plans, it is affirmed, 

1 would be a great improvement in our law treatises; and 
4 would afford no inconsiderable assistance to students in master- 
4 ing the higher branches of their profession.’ It ^v&s under 
these hopes that he took so seriously to heart the death of Mr. 
Legare, -Attorney-General for the United States, as a national 
misfortune. 4 I had indeed looked to him with great fondness 
4 of expectation ; I had looked to see him accomplish what he # 

* was so well fitted to do,—what I know was the dhrling object 
4 of his pure ambition®,—to engraft the Civil Law upon the juris- 

* Kent and Story concurred on the necessity of attaching a com¬ 
plete civilian library to the National Library at WashingtCn. One, 
which had been carefully made on the Continent of Europe, has been 
appropriately presented to Harvard College. 4 Kent says, that its col-- 
lector could not see a copy of the most important of these works in 
any of the public libraries of London, while nearly all of them were 
to be found in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
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* prudence of this country, and thereby to expand the Common 
c Law to greater usefulness and a wider adaptation to the pro- 
c gress of society.’ In this view he had been just encouraging 
his friend to translate Heineccius’s Elements with notes so as to 
adapt its principles to the existing state of the Common Law. 
His answer to Mr. Kennedy’s inquiries on behalf of the Dublin 
Law Institute is in accordance with these opinions, and contains 
a full and final statement of his experience on the best method 
of teaching law. 

„ ‘ I have been long persuaded that a more scientific system of legal 
education than that which ha* hithertD been pursued is demanded by 
the wants of the age atid the progress oV jurisprudence. The old 
mode of solitary unassisted studies in the Inns of Court, of in the 
dry and uninviting drudgery of an office, is utterly inadequate to lay 
a just foundation for accurate knowledge in the learning, of the law. 
It is for the most part a waste of time and effort, discouraging and 
repulsive. It was, however, the system in which I was myself bred, 
and so thoroughly convinced was I of its worthlessness, that I then 
resolved, if I ever had students, I would pursue an opposite course. 
It was my earnest desires to assist* in the establishment of another 
system, which induced me to accept my present professorship in 
Harvard University, thereby burdening myself with duties and 
labours which otherwise I w ould gladly have declined. 

‘ The r system pursued by my learned brother Mr. Professor Green- 
leaf and myself, in our juridical instructions, has had the most entire 
^success. The Law Institution here has flourished far more than I 
eyer dreamed it could in a country like America, where the adminis¬ 
tration of law is not, as with you, concentrated in Dublin, or in 
Westminster or Edinburgh, but spreads over the whole territory. 
Our system of instruction is not founded upon written lectures 
(which, I am persuaded, is a very inadequate mode,) but upon oral 
lectures connected with the daily studies of the students in the 
various works which they study, and in the lecture-room where they 
are all assembled in classes, and wkeie they undergo a daily examina¬ 
tion; and every lecture grows out of the very pages of the volume 
which they are reading. In this way difficulties are cleared away, 
additional illustrations suggested, new questions propounded, and 
doubts raised, and occasionally authorities criticised, 80 that the 
instructor and the pupil move along part passu , and the pupil is 
invited to staje his doubts, and learns how to master his studies.’ 

With what interest would the writer of this letter have read 
the following passage in the late Report of the Council of the 
Society for the Amendment of the Law, and have watched the 
progress of the experiment proposed by our Inns of Court: — 

, * Little real progress has yet been made towards the establish- 

* i3Wtit of } a.good law school, with- effective examinations; the 

recommendations of the inns of court your Council cannot 
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* but consider os insufficient; but we trust that both the pro- 
‘ fession and the public at large are becoming more and more 

* alive to the necessity for such a provision, and that the heads 

* of the inns of court are becoming more aware of the serious 

* responsibility which rests upon them in this respect. We are 

* glad to find the subject of legal education mentioned in the 
‘ report of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the state 

* of the revenues of the University of Oxford, and are gratified 

* at seeing the opinion of this Society adduced in support of a 

* proposal by, the commissioners to apply a portion of the funds 
‘ of the university to imparting a knowledge of the laws of the 
‘country. We hope to see the same*recommendation in the 
1 report on the University of Cambridge, and that in the course 

* of a few years there will be at each of these seats of learning 
‘ an efficient law school. 

‘ Still more do your Council hope and believe, that from the 
‘ present inns of court will at length arise a complete and satis- 
‘ factory law university, endowed with the funds originally 

* vested in those societies for legal education, and which cannot 
‘ be better devoted than to the purpflse of teaching the law. 

* Nor can your Council entertain a doubt that if the benchers do 
‘ not so apply these funds, their proper application will be 

* enforced by the Legislature. Thus the law studSnt would 

* have an opportunity of commencing and afterwards continuing 

* his studies under able professors, both in the Universities and 
‘ in London, with all the advantages that the wealth of those 

* bodies and of the inns of court could command. While on 
‘ this subject we would throw out the suggestion, that interest- 
4 ing and instructive popular lectures on the laws of the country 
‘ might be given at Mechanics’ Institutions and other similar 

* places. The publicity of our courts of justice, the presence of 
‘ a jury of fellow-countrymen, and the practice of oral exami- 

* nation, render our trials matters of universal interest, and 
‘ several branches of the law, by means of such lectures, might 

* be brought to the knowledge of the community which is bound 

* to obey them.’ 

The excuse made for the incuriousness of practitioners in our 
courts of justice concerning Continental and American juris¬ 
prudence, by reason of the superabundance of our own, has no 
application here. It will not avail to cover our neglect of the 
successful example set by Mr. Justice Story as Professor, and 
by Harvard University as a school of law. Lord Coke loved 
to hear the Inns of Court called a third university. It is time 
they did something to deserve that name. What a change 
in the learning of two great professions, were Oxford and Gam- 
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bridge really to take to teaching divinity to our future clergy, 
aiid .the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn to fulfilling the trust of 
watching with proper academical interest, over the instruction 
and progress of their respective students ! 


Art. III. — 1. Koempfer's . Jlistoirc de'TEmpire t du Japon. 
French Translation. By Schkuzek. The Hague: 1729. 

2. Golmonin. Memoirs of Captivity in Japan. 3 vols. Lon¬ 
don: 1824. 4 * 

3. Nippon; Archiv zur. Beschreibung ton Japan. Dr. Von 
SlEBOLD. 

. 4. Baffles' History of Java. 

5. Charlevoix. Histoire du Japon. 

,6. Ashby's Collection of Voyages and Travels: — 

1. The Voyage of Captain John Saris. 

2. Tracts by Mr. Richard Cedis, Cape Merchant, of what 
passed at Firando during the General's absence. 

3. The Voyage of William Adams , Pilot, to Japan. Written 
by Himself. 

TT'oP. upwards of'two centuries the internal constitution and 
• social arrangements of the Japanese have been concealed 
under a well nigh impenetrable veil by the jealous policy of 
their rulers, and the ready obedience of the people. It is true 
p that we have been able from time to* time to obtain a glimpse 
of what was passing within the Forbidden Land. Students 
who have felt any especial interest in the subject may have 
endeavoured from a series of* disjointed fragments to construct a 
Whole for their own individual contemplation and satisfaction; 
but yet Japan remains to us a vague and shadowy idea. 

The moment has at length arrived when we may look forward 
to a better knowledge of these secluded "islands, and, of their 
inhabitants. There was a time when the Japanese were as 
anxi ous to extend'as they have since been to narrow their 
intercourse with their fellow creatures. The written traditions 
of the nation still bear witness to the fact that before the policy 
of the Govjgfnmcnt had carefully debarred the Japanese from 
all connexioii with other countries, they carried on a successful 
and important commerce with traders from thirty or forty dif¬ 
ferent nations. Nor did this commerce decline from any cause 
fairly referable to the political or social condition of the islands, 
or to any falling off in their own powers of consumption, or in 
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their staples of return. We knot? why the magnificent regions 
at> the pastern extremity of the Mediterranean sea — we know 
why Spain, why the Hanseatic towns, have, by ^comparison 
with their former greatness, dwindled down into .insignificance. 
Their decline is to be attributed to the great discoveries in 4 
navigation, to erroneous maxims of general policy, to an un¬ 
avoidable shifting of the great centres of commercial activity. 
But with the Japanese there had been no falling off, either in 
the desire for commerce, or In the supplies necessary to feed 
commerce, or in the opportunities for commerce. On the con¬ 
trary, a spirit of mercantile adventure was beginning to pervade 
the nation; the Japauese had been taught to appreciate the 
products and capacity of their own soil; they had already secured 
the custom of the Asiatic world, and the merchants of Europe 
were knocking importunately at their gates, when in a moment, 
by a thunder-clap as it were, all the subjects of the great em¬ 
pire of Japan were hurled back upon the interior of their own 
country, and all strangers were driven away from their shores.* 
It was not that the inhabitants of other countries were to be to 
them henceforward as publicans and,sinners, but their very 
existence was to be ignored. Sifch distinctions have obtained 
as Jew and Gentile, Greek and Stranger, Chinese and Outer 
Barbarian—and the contrast has carried with it morc,or less of 
inconvenience to the weaker party — but, from the time of the 
great Interdict, Japan was to be the exclusive possession oJl the . 
Japanese. Human beings might be born or might die beyond 
its precincts—they might pray, trade, fight with each other, as 
they liked—but with th$m the Japanese had no concern. The 
only notice taken of non-Japanese who might be driven by 
stress of weather on their inhospitable coasts would* be to give 
them notice to depart; and, if the notice were neglected, to put 
them to death. It was cfcath to a Japanese to have intercourse 
with them; death to a Japanese who might be detected in the 
attempt to depart from his native land; death to a Japanese 
who might have been driven by an angry sea from his own 
shores, and have sought refuge among strangers, if he ever 
ventured to return. This Interdict against humanity was 
launched upwards of two centuries back, and, with the slight 
exceptions we shall presently have pccasion to name, it has been 
steadily and successfully maintaiped. 

The governments of the world have for so long a time re¬ 
spected a mystery which they had at any moment a right to 
dispel. The reason of this forbearance must be attributed rather ' 
to any cause than an acquiescence in the churlish system. The 
situation of the Japanese islands removed them from thq sym- 
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pathies and the schemes of most European nations. Five only 
among these, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia, Great Britain, 
wore likely to bestir themselves in the matter. The political 
and commercial importance of the two firet-named countries had 
<,so far declined as to preclude anxiety for distant enterprise. 
Russia was too busy with her projects of European aggrandise¬ 
ment to direct her attention with much effect to her distant 
province of Kamschatka and the adjacent seas. An embassy 
was sent to Nangasaki under Cdunt Resanoff—the northern 
Kurile islands were successively seized—but there the matter 
dropped. No notice was taken by the merchants or rulers of 
, Great Britain of the sullen seclusion of the Japanese for a 
century after the attempt at a renewal of intercourse had 
failed in the days of Charles II. In the year 1792 a Select 
Committee of the East India Company took into consideration 
the export trade of Great Britain to the East Indies/ and con¬ 
cluded their Report by observing, ‘ that the trade with Japan 
* never could become an object of attention for the manufac- 
‘ tures and commerce of Great Britain.’ The reason assigned 
was that we must take pur returns in copper, an article which 
is the produce of Great Britain, and must be disposed of in 
India to the prejudice of our own mines. So great and so 
singular v^ere the apathy and the error of our English merchants 
trading to the East. It was not probable that the Dutch would 
make any efforts to unloose the spell. On the contrary, since 
for two centuries they have enjoyed a miserable monopoly of 
commercial intercourse with the Japanese, they have directed 
their most strenuous efforts, as might have been expected, to 
the maintenance of that system of exclusion which banished all 
their rivals from the markets of Japan. 

'*'1i is impossible to believe that the system could have been 
maintained many years longer, eveij had not the Government 
of Washington determined to despatch a powerful expedition, 
under the command of Commodore Perry, to demand satisfaction 
of the authorities at Jedo for various acts of outrage and inhu¬ 
manity perpetrated by the Japanese on the crews of United 
Stales’ ships engaged in the whale fishery. The sailing of that 
expedition has been for a short time deferred in consequence of 
the recent singular misunderstanding between the cabinets of 
Washington and St. James, but whether that particular aiyna- 
ment is defiShed, or even abandoned, matters but little. Now 
the question has once been mooted, the blow is not the less 
certainly- about t6 fall upon the Japanese Council of State. 
The moment then appears to us an opportune one for directing 
the intention of the reader to a subject whioh has lain some- 
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what remote from the studies of most Englishmen. However, 
whether we will or no, we can no longer affect to treat, with 
apathy or indifference the existence of a powerful and intelligent 
nation which has remained .a mystery for two centuries, but 
which is about at length to be brought into communication with 
the Western World. Others will be eager to take advantage 
of the opportunity, if we neglect it. It can only be necessary 
to point to those sources from which fuller information may be 
derived! to rouse the attention of every intelligent man to the 
present condition of the empire of Japan. 

We propose in a very few pages to indicate what is known of 
a government under which thirty or forty millions of human 
beings are at this moment living, secluded from all intercourse 
with the external world—what arc their forms of religion, what 
the character of their laws, what the genius of the people. 
They are Asiatics, it is true, and therefore deficient in that 
principle of development which is the leading characteristic of 
those ingenious and persevering European races which have im¬ 
pressed the traces of their footsteps on the fervid deserts of the 
tropics, and moored their ships to the,blue icebergs at either 
Pole: but amidst Asiatics the Japanese stand supreme. Can 
the tribos of India, or the teeming swarms of China, for a 
moment contest the palm with the chivalrous Japanese? We 
refuse to accept the architectural monuments of India as tests 
of civilisation. They are proofs of superstition and slavery — 
nothing more. With regard to China, again, the J apanese have 
held the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire at arm’s length 
through many a long century, and esteemed them, not without 
reason, to be an inferior race. They think of them and speak 
of them as Brian de Bois Guilbert would have thought and 
spoken of Isaac, the Money-changer, in Scott’s romance. ' Wc 
can find no nation or t»ibe in history with whom we might 
compare the Japanese but by an effort of misplaced ingenuity. 
They are warlike and yCt averse to conquest; they are as 
slavishly obedient to authority as a bourgeois of Nanking, and 
yet as tfcrbulent and unmanageable if that authority should 
overstep the limits which public opinion has affixed to its 
exercise, as a Flemish burgher of the Middle Ages; they will 
select a wife from a place which might have astonished a boon 
companion of the Regent Orleans, but they judge a violation of 
conjugal faith as severely as a Scotch Puritan, and punish it 
with the inexorable sternness of a Spanish hidalgo; they are 
not religious in Bentiment, but devout worshippers in practice; 
they are most cruel in their punishments, but most reluctant to 
inflict pain; they are gentle and courteous in their social inter- 
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course, but more tenacious of a vindictive purpose than a Cor- 
Bican mountaineer; they are most eager to extend the bounds 
of their knowledge in the arts and sciences, yet they have shut 
themselves out from all intercourse with those nations from 
whom alone they could expec£ to receive that information which 
they most desire to obtain. 

When we come to ask ourselves what we really do know of 
Japan, we find that we know both more and less than we had 
supposed until we sat down to express our information ig a pre¬ 
cise form. It would be simple enough in a few pages to relate 
the fantastic legends of their early mythology. All this can be 
found in the introductory pages to the Japanese Annals, which 
were brought to Europe by President Titsinghe. We,can tell 
when and how the mystic doctrines of Buddhism, and the 
calmer ethics of Confucius passed into the hearts and minds of 
the Japanese — we can speak of their Kami—the‘objects of 
their primitive adoration. We know how the sceptre passed 
from the hands of the ecclesiastical emperor, the descendant of 
the Sun Goddess at Meaco, into the firmer grasp of the Ziogoon 
at Jedo — how in turn,the successors of this ‘Mayor of the 
* Palace’ have become mere puppets in the hands of a kind of 
Venetian oligarchy, which is described as the Council of State 
—and h»w, again, the members of this nominally Supreme 
Council are in their turn kept in the strictest subservience to 
that hoary custom which alone constitutes the supreme autho¬ 
rity in Japan. We know in general outline the system under 
which Jhe princes, or great feudal magnates of the empire, arc 
held in subjection, and a good deal o^ the organisation bf that 
general system of espionnage amidst which Fouchtr would have 
felt himself at home, and which constitutes one of the distin- 
[pishing features of the Japanese Government. It will be our 
luty presently, for the assistance and^wc fear, to the confusion 
of all pains-taking bookmakers, fo indicate those existing 
sources of information from which All requisite particulars of 
the ceremonies and social customs of this singular people may 
be obtained. Birth, marriage, and death are the thfec. most 
important points in a man’s life. In these^Jbooks we shall find 
how the red crape shawl is with great state and formality bound 
beneath 4 the bosom of a Japanese wife wljose pregnancy has 
been declared; how after giving birth to hfi» child bags of rice 
ate aplaeqijinder her arms that bIic may be maintained in a 
sitting' ^sture, and how she is not suffered to close her eyes 
fear nine whole days 'and nights, lest she should change this 
eppsprained attitude; how the children of both sexes and of all 
ranks f re ajt Btst educated together in primary schools—some- 
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thing on the Prussian system — until the time has arrived when 
thd sons of the nobility and gentry arc removed to finishing 
establishments, in which they are indoctrinated in the mysteries 
of good-breeding and the science of etiquette, and, above all, in 
the sublime knowledge of the Hara-kiri, or c happy despatch.’ 
By this phrase is meant the art of abdomen-ripping, # or suicide. 
The young Japanese noble is carefully instructed as to the 
occasions on which it is proper that he should put an end to his 
own existence, whether out of regard to his personal dignity, 
or to avoid for his descendants the consequences which would 
ensue from tainted blood — the result of conviction for particular 
crimes. We may follow then the young Japanese through his 
morning calls and his making of presents—both matters of the 
most vital importance — his water parties and his Wccc-revels, 
until lie decides that his wild oats are sown out, and that it is 
time to settle down into respectability. # We shall find the 
Japanese Borneo running to the house of his lady love with 
the bough of a particular shrub. If the young lady dislike the 
suitor, the branch is suffered to wither and die; if, on the con¬ 
trary, she smile complacently on, his •passion, the Juliet of 
Niphou instantly blackens her teeth, withholding the crowning 
favour of plucking out her eye-brows until the wcddii)g-day. 
A time must unhappily come, even in Japan, when thfi funeral 
baked meats have to take the place of the gay wedding-banquet. 
On that sad occasion Romeo’s family and friends will array 
themselves in the deepest white to indicate their grief; all the 
screens and doors in the house will be turned topsy-turvy, and 
the clothes of the assistants be worn inside out. The,belief 
which recommends a plate of snakes as a national dish at Jedo hi 
the faith that the wisdom of the serpent may be communicated 
to its aspiring gastronomists, is akin to the superstition which 
raises the price of tiger’s lloirli in the Chinese market: in nei¬ 
ther case very encouraging instances of the higher philosophy 
of diet. 

We mqgt not, however, give way to the luxury of describing. 
Our purpose simply is, by the mention of half-a-dozen of'the* 
strangest customs which obtain among this singular people, to 
indicate that there exist sources of information which would 
satisfy the curiosity ,of the future Adams or Potter of the 
Japanese Empire. TAmple descriptions, too, will be found of 
the five great imperial towns,— Jedo, Meaco, Okosaka^ Nanga-‘ 
saki, and Sakai. Naturally the information relative to^Nanga- 
saki is more precise, as that town is the solitary point of 
permanent contact between Japan and so much of the world 
as is not Japan. It is not a very great stretch of assump- 
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tion to presume that the municipal arrangements of other 
great towns throughout the empire are similar to those which 
prevail at Nangasaki, and with these — thanks to the pri¬ 
soners in the Dutch Factory at Dezima— we are so familiar, 
that any industrious compiler might fairly undertake at the pre¬ 
sent moment the article * Nangasaki ’ for that 4 Handbook of 
( Japan’ which we already see looming in the not far distant 
future. Then, again, the great perfection to which the roads 
and highways of the empire have been brought give evidence of 
constant intercourse between the most distant points of the 
empire, and, consequently, of a considerable degree of civilisa¬ 
tion. But these and <Dther matters of equal interest we are 
compelled for the moment to pass over with nothing mofe than 
this cursory notice. 

The population of Japan has been estimated by different 
writers at sums varying from 15,000.000 to 45,000.000, and 
even to 50,000,000. Looking only to the broad features of 
evidence in the case, namely, the extent of territory contained 
in the four islands of Kiu-Siu, Sikok, Xiphon, and .lezo, and to 
the concurrent testimony of pll travellers in Japan, from Kcemp- 
fer down to Siebold, we appear justified in taking the popula¬ 
tion as equal to that of the British Isles. In this conclusion we 
are disposed to acquiesce, even more upon the authority of 
ancient than of modern writers. If Koempfers statements as to 
the amount of the sVarming population be correct, then — as the 
empire has enjoyed profound peace for two centuries, and as the 
acquiescence of the inhabitants in their enforced system of 
isolat^n may be accepted for proof tlvjt population in Japan has 
not pressed unduly upon the means of subsistence, — there is 
every reason to suppose that Kmmpfer’s millions must have 
increased during the last four and five generations in a very 
creditable ratio. Large towns are t ifbt wanting. The populat¬ 
ion of Jedo, the capital, is, they say, not inferior to that of 
London at the present moftient. Captain Golownin, upon 
hearsay, talks of 8,000,000, but the calculation involves too 
many and too transparent absurdities to merit serious notice. 

We will devote but a few words to the probable origin of this 
singular people. There are, of course, two ordinary methods of 
arriving at a conclusion upon such a point as this, namely, by 
the evidence of form and the evidence of language. A glance 
at the jfcrtrait9 given in Siebold’s great work 4 Nippon ’ will 
suffice to show that the Japanese b dong to the Mongolian or 
Tartar variety of the human race. The shape of the forehead, 
the hfgh cheek bones, the obliquely placed eves, the expression 
of the lips, offer unmistakeable proof of the fact. Truth, how- 
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ever, compels us to add, that Siebold’s Japanese Beauty is a far 
more comely personage in European eyes than any Mongolian 
belle whose feature^ we have yet seen delineated, at the same 
time that there is considerable delicacy and dignity about the 
portrait of the man which is engraved upon the same page. 
There is no doubt a strong resemblance of form between the 
Chinese and the Japanese; the difference is of degree, but of a 
very high degree. When we turn again to the evidence of 
language, we must frankly confess that we are unable to offer 
any suggestions of our own upon this point; but we find in the 


pages of Klaproth an authoritative statement that the languages 
of Chjna and Japan are essentially different in their radicals and 


their structure. As is well known, the Chinese language is 
monosyllabic, that of Japan polysyllabic to excess. The infe¬ 


rence, then, to be drawn from these two statements amounts to 


this, that although the Japanese may belong to the same variety 
of mankind with the Chinese, yet they are an essentially dif¬ 


ferent people. It is very true that from time to time Chinese 
colonists have imparted the arts and knowledge of China into 
Japan, but the Japanese incorporated them with their own 
civilisation, after the same fashion as the Romans did the 
learning and philosophy of the Greeks. The tribes of Latium 
were not Hellenes, because Cicero was familiar with the dia¬ 


lectic system of Socrates, and because Jupjter was worshipped 
in the Roman capital; nor arc the Japanese Chinese, although 
they hold the doctrines of Confucius in extreme respect, and 
although old Bouddha is worshipped among them with a fer¬ 
vour which would gladtfen the hearts of the Lamas of Thi¬ 
bet. This last statement docs not rest purely on hypothesis j 
there are yet existing legends which refer to the early intr^ 
duction among the Japiyicse of civilisation from China, i£ ij? 
deed, there were not intrinsic evidence to prove the fact. 
Certainly there has never been any thing like a successful in¬ 
vasion of Japan from the side of China. Something of the sort 
was attempted by that dread lord of Coleridge’s poem who 
held summer-state in Xanadu. But Kublai Khan was a Mon¬ 


golian, not a Chinese. The invasion was no more a Chinese 
invasion, than the French invasion of Russia in 1812 was a 


Saxon or a Neapolitan invasion because Saxon and Neapolitan 
troops had been pressed under Napoleons banners. The arma¬ 
ment met with the same fate as the Spanish Armada, which 
caused so much anxiety to the counsellors of Elizabeth: three 
only of the combatants who set out with such swelling hopes of 
conquest returned to their Mongolian master to relate the tale 
of their defeat ajid his humiliation. In the earlier annals of the 
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Japanese wc find abundant mention of endless squabbles be¬ 
tween the Government of Japan and the Celestials upon the 
subject of various States of the Corcan Peninsula. Just as the 
smaller States of Greece at the outbreak anu during the course 
of the Peloponnesian AVar were perpetually oscillating in their 
dependence •between Athens and Lacedaemon, so was it with 
these petty Corean principalities; hence diplomatic entangle¬ 
ments, and actual collisions without end. 

But we are again reminded, that the imperfect statements wc 
may venture to offer upon the past history of Japan itself must 
be of the briefest kind. AYe purpose, then, to say a few words 
upon the singular manner in which this Empire became known 
to Europeans, and, after pointing out the various works from 
which all requisite information on the subject of Japan can be 
obtained, to devote a. very few pages to the discussion of the 
singular constitution under which this Empire is at present 
governed. This done, we would pass on at once to that point 
which is of the greatest interest to Europeans at the present 
moment, namely, the isolation Japan from the comity of 
nations. Strange and singular as every thing we have heard 
about Japan undoubtedly is, nothing is so strange or so sin¬ 
gular as the determination of the inhabitants to resist all inter¬ 
course with their fellow-creatures, except it be the fact that 
they have been ab]e to act upon the resolution. with effect 
during upwards of two centuries. It is this consideration which 
sheds a tinge of romance about the operations of the American 
Squadron. The attack upon Japan is more than an expedition, 
it is an adventure. In the midst of flic all-absorbing prose of 
the every-day world wc suddenly feel as if wc were at once 
transported to the domain of Ariosto and of Knight-errantry. 
The founders of the system did ill to gnlist against their cause 
the principle of curiosity, the most ‘constant and powerful im¬ 
pulse of frail humanity. Let the plainest woman in (lie three 
Kingdoms cover her faee with a thick brown veil, and appear to 
shun observation, and she will soon be followed by an* inquisi¬ 
tive crowd. The flavour of forbidden fruit lias smacked racily 
on mortal lips from the days of Eve downwards. Be the im¬ 
pulse right or wrong it exists, and <13 it will most surely be 
acted on, it must not be ignored. The affair, however, is one of 
far too vitlA importance to be treated in a light or jesting spirit, 
for we have every reason to suppose, and to fear, that the resist¬ 
ance of the Japanese to the invaders will be of the most deter¬ 
mined character. Great bloodshed and great misery will probably 
precede the ‘opening up’ of Japan. However necessary and 
however justifiable such a step may be, we are not of those who 
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can contemplate the slaughter of a gallant people, however mis¬ 
taken their cause, without a pang of regret. 

It would be difficult to convey a better idea of the physical 
conformation of Japan than by describing it as a peninsula of 
islands. From the Straits of Diemen on the south to the nearest 
point of Kamschatka, this fantastic peninsula extends. For a 
considerable portion of the distance, from Cape Lopatka to the 
Straits of La Pcrousc the Kurile Islands, indeed, constitute 
rather stepping-stones to Japrtn than Japan itself. The territory 
of the Empire may be said to begin with the great island of 
southern Jczo ; although the island was for a long time reckoned 
a mere tributary of the Empire, and ^ts government was con¬ 
fided *to the Prince of Matsmai. It is to the illustrious navi¬ 
gator La Pcrousc we owe the knowledge that Kiu Island is 
separated by an arm of the sea from southern Jezo. In the 
year 17^7, he succeeded in effecting a-passage between the 
two; and the ."Russian Captain Krusenstern has completed 
his work. We will venture then to include the island of 
southern Jczo in the enumeration of the territories of Japan 
Proper since it has received an imperial governor, although, 
substantially, the strength of tlifi empire lies in the great is¬ 
land of Niphon, in which the ecclesiastical and civil capitals lie, 
continued across the Straits of Van-der Capcllen byjthe island 
of Kin-Sin. In this island is situated Nangasalri, the only port 
of the empire to which strangers are admitted. This port—the 
Liverpool of Japan—can dispose of its statistical returns of ex¬ 
ports and imports by heading in the bills of lading, and invoices 
of the return cargoes, for two Dutch trading-ships, and ten 
Chinese Junks every year. These two islands then, Niphon 
and Kin-Sin, together with the island of Sikok, which is thrown 
in to fill up a curve described by the united sea-boards of the 
two, constitute the only Japan with which European nations, 
save Russia, are for the moment concerned. It would be mere 
idleness to detain the reader upon the 3000 or 4000 rocks and 
islets which Japanese geographers and statisticians include in 
their maps and returns. Marco Polo has left it on record, that 
in his day the Chinese navigators talked of 7,440 such depen¬ 
dencies of the great empire of ‘ Cipangobut we will confide 
our attention to four alone. Wc presume that a Japanese re¬ 
viewer who was preparing an ‘article’ upon the three kingdoms 
for the information of the grave heads at Jedo, or the amuse¬ 
ment of the polished circles of Mcaco, would scarcely detain his 
audience upon the islands of Arran, and Colonsay, and Jura, 
and Mull, or even upon'" Skye, despite of the interest* which 
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would naturally attach in the eyes of the Japanese fair to the 
famous rough terriers which bear its name. 

Nippon, Nipon, Zipon, Zipangou, or Cipango—for by all 
these names the island which is the seat of the Japanese Empire 
has been known—was in former years the bait which tempted 
Christopher Columbus to give his sails to the wind in the har¬ 
bour of Palos. According to his calculation this rich island of 

* Cipango/ with all its treasures, lay 750 leagues to the west¬ 
ward of the Canaries. He steered west, missed his object, but 
stumbled on the New World. It was on the famous 14th of 
November, 1492, that he landed on what he called ‘ Cipango, 
6 which the Indians style Colba (Cuba)/ The discovery of the 
real Cipango was not to take place for another lialf-ccntury, and 
even then through accident rather than design. Three Portu¬ 
guese merchants, being on their way to China, who were driven 
out of their course by stormy winds, were the first Europeans 
who ever set foot upon Japanese soil. The names of these three 
merchants should be preserved from oblivion; Anton Mata, 
Francesco Zcimata, and Anton Pexata. It. is a curious coin¬ 
cidence, if true, that in the very same year a Chinese junk 
should have visited Japan Tor the first time. We have as 
guarantee for the truth of the fact the word of Fernand Mendez 
Pinto, a writer who enjoyed a"somewhat evil reputation until 
late years ; but, as with Abyssinian Bruce, his lame for veracity 
is on the increase. The Portuguese were well received. From 
the year 1542, the date of their landing, until 1(511, they, to¬ 
gether with the Spaniards, carried on a most lucrative, and well- 
nigh unrestricted commerce with .lap,an. In 1G11, the Dutch 
succeeded in supplanting their rivals. In the year 1613, privi¬ 
leges, set forth in certain articles to which we shall have occasion 
to allude, were granted by Ogoshosama, Emperor of Japan, to 
Captain John Saris on behalf of the ‘ Honourable and Worship- 

* ful Adventurers to the East Indies.’,. These concessions were 
not violated on the part of the Japanese, but were gradually 
suffered to fall into desuetude by the English themselves. After 
many years’ cessation of intercourse, and subsequently to the 
marriage of our Charles II. with the Portuguese Infanta, the 
English presented themselves to seek a renewal of commerce, but 
they were balked of their purpose by the Dutch. The Portu¬ 
guese and Christianity had been expelled definitively from Japan 
in 1640. * The Dutch had merely to represent to the Court at 
Jedo that the English Monarch had connected himself by mar¬ 
riage with the Portuguese lioyal Family, and that the interests 
of the* two nations were identical. ‘For upwards of two cen¬ 
turies Japan has remained a sealed book to European nations. 
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but for the information we have derived from persons attached 
to*the Dutch Factory at Dczima. Slight attempts at intrusion 
have been made by the Russian Government, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles from Batavia, by isolated Americans and Englishmen, 
but they have invariably been foiled by the Japanese. Until 
now the Governments of the world have respected their secret. 

We must at this point indicate the sources of information to 
which the student who desires to acquire ampler information on 
the subject of Japan than caif be jotted down in, a few pages 
should have recourse. Our knowledge of the internal condition 
of Japan comes to us mainly from the factory physicians who 
have been connected with the establjsment at Deziina. Dr. 
Koempfcr is the first of these in order of time. Ilis work, which 
is contained in two folios, is more formidable from its bulk and 
shape than from its contents. It is in point of fact light c gosr 
‘ sippy’ reading enough; and when due abatement is made for the 
space occupied by the fantastic maps and engravings, and by 
matter irrelevant to his .Japanese experience, the "work need 
not frighten any but the most timid reader. Dr. Koempfcr spent 

and clearness to no other. For ourselves, we must confess, even 
alter the study of the works w6 are about to name, a lingering 
partiality for the quaint folios, of old Koempfer. The next work 
of this kind is from the pen of Dr. Thunberg, a Swede, who in 
the year 1775 was attached to the Fuctory in the saule capacity 
of physician. He also visited Jcdo, and appears to have liad 
a considerable intercourse with the J apanese. There is marvel¬ 
lous correspondence between this writer and his predecessor. 
Every thing, however, is so immutable in this empire that things 
remain at the present moment in Japan pretty much as they 
were in Kocmpfcr’s tim% Indeed, the modern Japanese have 
expressed their astonishment at the accuracy and extent of 
information collected two hundred years ago, but which holds 
good even at the present day. The third and last of these-me¬ 
dical writers is Doctor von Siebold. The^plates and engravings 
which accompany his great work 4 Kippon’ arc indeed a splendid 
addition to our stock of Japanese knowledge. Here we are 
introduced at once to Japanese ladies and gentlemen, t§ soldiers, 
sailors, and artificers in their proper costume. We find repre¬ 
sentations of their houses, their furniture, their pottery, their 
saddlery,—in short, all that can be desired in a collection of this 
kind. Above all, the work contains many excellent sketches of 
Japanese scenery, which do more to impress the niind with the 
realities of things in Japan than volumes of letter-press. A 


two years m Japan; he twice accompaiqpd the Embassies lo Jecio 
in 1690—92. The narrative of this writer is second in fidelity 
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xiKW*ing spent over this interesting book is the best substitute 
lor a visit to the Japanese Museum at the Hague. Of SieboM’s 
ext W6 would be glad to speak in terms of equal praise, but in 

pOUVtfof fact the matter is so ill-digested, and so destitute of ar¬ 
rangement, that no reader but for a very special purpose would 
be troubled with the work. In the courses of the years 1839— 
40, there appeared in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ a very pleasing com¬ 
pilation from the works, of these Factory writers, mainly from 
Siebold, whiph contains much Inattor of interest in a very 
readable form. We are indebted for this work to the industry 


of a lad)’. 

These thrge physicians are not, however, the only persons 
who have raised their voice from Dezima. 3leer Xzaak Tit- 


singhe was President or Opperhoofd of the Dutch factory towards 
the close of the last century. Ilis contributions towards our 
Japanese knowledge-arc valuable in this particular, that they 
consist of annals written by the Japanese themselves. These 
Fasti come before us in a most uninviting form, however intrin¬ 
sically valuable they ipav be, and would infallibly repel the 
curiosity of any ordinary student.* They profess to furnish us 
with brief memoranda of the 1 succession of the ecclesiastical and 


civil emperors, and of the most remarkable occurrences in Japan 
for many,centuries past — nothing more. They constitute an 
index to history rather than history itself — still, taking them 
for what they are, they* will prove an inestimable treasure to any 
writer who may hereafter venture upon so formidable a task as 
thejristory of the Japanese Empire. Then again, wc have what 
the sea has spared of the collections of ^President I)oeff, who re¬ 
mained a longer time at Dezima than any other European had 
done. During twenty years lie accumulated slowly, and with 
infinite pains, a very valuable collection of Japanese curiosities. 
This gentleman was the opponent of Sir Stamford Rattles, and 
contrived to hold Dezima for the l^ptcli at a time that this 
factory constituted all that was left of Holland in the world. 
It is then not a little singular thafewhen he left Dezima for 
Europe his Japanese collections should have perished at' sea, and 
that Sir Stamford’s collections should have met with the same 
fate, wfien he set forth on his return home for the last time. 
We can t admire strenuous patriotism even when its operations 
are directed against the interests our own country, and shall 
* have occa^Ibn again to advert to Heer Docff’s ingenious ma¬ 
noeuvres to foil the attempts of the English to open a commer¬ 
cial intercourse with Japan, when Java had capitulated to the 
British flag. In addition to these there are two other works by 
persons connected with the Dutch factory; one by President 
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Meylan, the other by Warehouse-Master Fischer, in which any 
student conversant with the Dutch language will find con¬ 
siderable information as to the manners and customs of the 
Japanese. 

From the factory writers we turn with considerable reluct¬ 
ance to the Jesuits. It has been our misfortune, in the course 
of our Japanese studies, to read many of the reports»and books 
prepared by the zealous fathers of this order for the information 
of their general at head-quarfbrs. Despite of the eloquence 
with which many of these are written, and, we are willing to 
hope, the piety of the writers, we cannot for a moment lose 
sight of the fact, that in •perusing their ^orks we are but assist¬ 
ing at an arch deception. We will admit to the fullest extent 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion by which S. Francois 
Xavier, the apostle of the Japanese, was actuated. But we 
know that the struggle between the government of Japan and 
liis successors was for temporal dominion. The combat was for 
life or death on either side, and the Japanese conquered. The 
Jesuits at the outset were well received. Every facility for con¬ 
verting the people was given to them hy the court and princes 
of Japan. They were even allowed to push their teaching 
to Meaco, the seat of the ecclesiastical emperor, which is much, 
the same thing as though the Pope had allowed Dr. Camming 
to make converts openly at Rome, and to open a chapel in the 
Corso. The Jesuits presumed on tlicir sudeoss, they calculated 
prematurely on the strength of a position which wanted nothing 
but time and patience to render it secure. They had procured 
the favour of so many of t^c magnates of the empire, that they 
thought they could with' impunity beard the grea{ officers of 
state. Nay more, their audacity at last reached such a point 
that when a dispute arose as to the succession to the Ziogoonship, 
the Jesuits, erroneously a* it turned out, threw their weight 
into the ascending scale. Tlicir support, however, was not of 
sufficient consequence to turn ^he fortune of the day. They 
sided with the losing party, and with the losing party they 
perished. * There was a general massacre of Christians through¬ 
out the empire, and mainly in the province of- Arrima, the popu¬ 
lation of which was well-nigh entirely Christian. The crowning 
feature of the whole tale was tlie bloody retribution of Sinna- 
bara; on which occasion, to the eternal infamy of the Dutch, b^ 
it related, they assisted the heathen Japanese^in carrying the 
place in which the last Christians of Japan had sought;, refuge. 
Save for the Dutch artillery, and the European knowledge of 
war, which they placed at the disposaf of the Japanese, the* 
Christians might at least have succeeded in saving their lives. 
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But no, the hopes of commercial gain more availed with the 
Hollanders than the sympathies of a common faith; and wo are 
left to the comfortable conclusion, that Christian hands charged 
and aimed the guns which swept away the last remains of Chris¬ 
tianity from Japan. However, let it not be forgotten by the 
student that it was state policy, not religious bigotry, which led 
to the extirpation of Christianity from the empire. 

In studying then the works of the Jesuits on Japan, we 
can never for a moment forget*that the writings before us are 
addressed ad populum. Could we obtain sight of those more 
esoteric despatches which were forwarded ad derum , or in other 
words, intended only far the archives-of the Jesuits’ house at 
Rome, the case might he different. One can understand that a 
grande dame of Louis XIV.’s day, who had been brought up to 
think of the Jansenists as we should think of thirsty dogs in 
August, might have been moved even to edification by these 
nice little stories of nice little persecutions. They constituted 
the * Dombcy and Son ’ and ‘ Bleak House ’ of the time, but 
now o’ days they are gone out of fashion with hoop petticoats 
and furbelows. Even the tw6 quartos of Charlevoix, from 
which, we deny it not, mucFi useful information may be gleaned, 
on circumstances which he was not concerned to misrepresent, 
are crapimed full of the same unctuous inanities. A Christian 
convert is hung head downwards in a gulf, for a fortnight or so, 
at no greater inconvenience to himself than a slight determina¬ 
tion of Blood to the head. A stalwart executioner hacks away 
at the neck of another with one of those Japanese swords, the 
temper and edge of which are proverbial, and the patient feels 
nothing but a pleasing cuticular irritation. Charlevoix’s pon¬ 
derous volumes, which were dedicated to Floury, will he quite 
sufficient to gratify the most ardent curiosity of those who enjoy 
this style of literature. On him qnd Maffei we must, however, 
at last mainly depend for our knowledge as to the proceedings of 
the Portuguese*in Japan. 

Wecome luext to the three volumes of Golownin, which have, 
very deservedly, obtained a high popularity in Europe. We 
hold all the statements of the writer as to the internal condition 
of.Japan, to be more than questionable; but at the same time, 
let justice be done him, he furnishes us with the measures by 
.which ije may test the value of the information he professes to 
impart. The book has been so popular and is so well known 
that it may be dismissed with a very cursory mention of the ad¬ 
ventures of the writer* and the circumstances under which his 
information was collected. At the beginning of the present 
century the Russians had possessed themselves of certain of the 
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northern Kurile Islands. About the same time they sent 
Count Resanoff to Nangasaki, to see if it would be possible to 
open regular diplomatic intercourse with the Court of Jedo. 
The overtures were rejected with a civil negative. In revenge 
for this disappointment a Russian naval officer, Chwostoff, was 
directed to make a foray upon one of the southern Kuriles, at 
least such is the probability of the story, although *the inter¬ 
vention of the Russian government was strongly denied 
throughout the course of the 'negotiations for the release of 
Golownin and his companions. In the year 1811 Captain 
Golownin in a Russian ship of war, having previously touched 
at one or more of the southern Kurils, finally put into the 
port of Kunaschier to obtain a supply of water and other 
necessaries. He was imprudent enough to trust himself with 
some half-a-dozen companions in the hands of the governor of 
the town. At a given signal the mask of friendship was thrown 
off' and they were attacked. Through opposing numbers they 
made their way to the sea-shore; but alas! when they arrived 
there the tide had receded and left their boat high and dry. 
They submitted without further struggle to an inevitable 
captivity, and with their hands tiglftly and painfully bound be¬ 
hind them, from the elbows downwards with small cord, were 
led away first to Chakodade, and then to Matsmai, lentil the 
government of Jedo should decide as to their ultimate destiny. 
In this captivity they remained two years, .and in the course 
of the time managed on one occasion to break prison and have 
a run through the island, but were at last recaptured and 
brought *back. Golowni^j relates, very naturally, what he 
actually saw and heard, and as contributions to our knowledge 
of Japanese character the two first volumes are invaluable ; for 
the third, which professes to give an account of the internal 
condition of Japan, and tfec § distinctive customs of the people, 
we are of opinion that any day-labourer in the world of books, 
with the help of the Factory writers, might easily have compiled 
a more valuable production. The introduction!*^ the third 
volume contains a rifaccimento by the translator from the tracts 
of William Adams, and Captain Saris, the names of which will 
be found at the head of the present paper. The appendix on 
Japan attached to Sir Stamford Raffles’ ( History of Java,’ is, 
as might be expected, from the reputation of the author, a care¬ 
ful and well-digested report oh the subject of which he professes 
to treat. It is mainly upon an official report made by the 
Baron von ImhofF that he relies. The authors we have named 
will furnish the ordinary reader with abundant materials for the 
gratification of liis curiosity. For the benefit of those who 
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may feel disposed to push their researches further, we would add 
that in the introduction to Koempfer will be found a copious list 
of Japanese, Dutch, and Jesuit authors, whose works united 
with those of the modern writers just specified would form a very 
perfect Japanese library. 

We pass at once to the form of government which will be 
found existing in Japan. There is a good deal of popular 
error on the subject. If wc are not mistaken, the answer 
which would be given by any 'ordinary student ou the subject 
would be in effect that the supreme power in Japan was divided 
between two sovereigns, an ecclesiastical and temporal em¬ 
peror ; w r e should be ,taId that the ecclesiastical emperors were 
in former times supreme in Japan, but that becoming gradually 
enervated by the listless indolence of the purple, the temporal 
sceptre slipped from their feeble fingers into the firmer grasp of 
their Generals-in-chicf, who now exercise substantial dominion 
in their place. The title of the Ecclesiastical Emperor is ‘Mikado,’ 
—he reigns in Meaco—that of the Temporal Emperor, ‘ Ziogoon/ 
or 6 Ivubo/—the seat of his authority is at Jedo. V e arc sur¬ 
prised that so well-informed a Writer as Sir John Davis should 
not, in the sketch of Japan which he lias affixed to his recent* 
work on China, have thought it worth his while to explain that 
all real authority has departed from the Ziogoon in turn. V hat 
the Ziogoon is to the Mikado, his Council of State is to the 
Ziogoon. It would, in point of fact, be scarcely too much to 
assert that the supreme authority in Japan is exercised by the 
President of the Council, although no doubt he acts in theory in 
the name of his liege lord. For a^ substantial purposes the 
Ziogoon is relegated as a mere cipher to the luxurious seclusion 
of the palace at Jedo, given up to self-indulgcncc, to ceremonial, 
and to ennui. 

The account so far as it goes is c,oircct; but it stops short of 
the truth. 

It is impo^ble to have any clear notion of the anomalous 
position of ffijptwo sovereigns of Japan without clearly under¬ 
standing the sequence of events which led to the maintenance 
of the old, and to the establishment of a new dynasty by its 
side. The result might be stated, analogously, pretty much as 
follows. Suppose that Napoleon Bonaparte, when First Consul, 
had thought it a stroke of policy, previous to his seizure of the 
imperiaferown, to recall Louis XVIII. from Hartwell to Ver¬ 
sailles. Suppose that he had surrounded him there with all the 
pomp and state of a court, but carefully* debarred him from all 
interference with the affairs of government, limiting his duties 
to the single necessity of wearing the crown of Saint Louis for 
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a given number of hours every clay in the Salic dcs Marechaux, 
with* the solemn condition attached that during the time of the 
ceremonial he should not move his head or turn his eyes orfe 
hair’s breadth to the right or left, — then Louis XVIII. would 
have been the Mikado of France, the idol of the Faubourg, the 
incarnation of legitimacy. He would have given himself up to 
literature, written longs and shorts, and quoted Horace on every 
occasion, and so he would h^ve done his duty. All the 
liter a tears of France, from Chateaubriand down to Frederic 
Soulic, would have been forthcoming at the Court of this Roi 
Faineant, or his successors. Meanwhile the Ziogoon of the 
Luxembourg,—of the Tuilcrics and the "Malmaison,—the son of 
his own works, — would have carried out his schemes of policy 
and conquest in his own way, placed the imperial diadem upon 
his head, ajid contented himself with honouring the incarnate 
principle of legitimacy at Versailles with a complimentary depu¬ 
tation once a year at first, and then less frequently for economy’s 
sake. Thus it was supposed that the honour shown to here¬ 
ditary authority in the person of the Mikado w r ould also be 
recognised for the benefit of the usurping dynasty which had 
possessed themselves of all the realities of sovereign power. 

Our sketch however of the position of the Mikado would be 
incomplete did we not refer to his ecclesiastical authority. He 
is not altogether a fiddling Count Rene of Provence, he has in 
him a dash of the Pope, or rather of* the Grand Lama. Ilis 
ecclesiastical power bears however merely upon doctrinal matters. 
The Ziogoons of Jcdo were far too practical statesmen not to 
have imitated our own Constitutions of Clarendon on the other 
side of the globe. In all questions turning upon the tempo¬ 
ralities, whether of the Sintoists or any other religious sect, the 
two imperial ( Judges of the Temples’ at Jedo —the ‘Dsi Sin 
4 Bugios ’ are supremo, fn *>rdcr to make clear this peculiar 
position of the Mikados, we must, in a few brief sentences, indi¬ 
cate their origin. Their sanctity has not come Athem by suc¬ 
cession to .an office, as with the Popes, nor by th^Piftinsfusion or 
transmigration into them of a Divine Being, as with the Grand 
Lamas, but simply because they arc descendants of the Sun 
Goddess, the tutelary deity of Japan. 

The history of Japan, like that of most other nations, is 
divided into three periods. They have their successions of 
gods, of demigods, and finally of men like the rest of us who 
crawl about the earth at the present day. The first epoch takes 
in an indefinitely vast’ period, during which seven pure spirits 
successively ruled over the world of Japan. This is the in¬ 
comprehensible epoch. The three first of these spirits were 
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bachelors, the four last were married. The last of the succes¬ 
sion was called Isanagi no Mikotto; the name of his wife was 
Isanami no Mikotto. Their eldest son was called Ten Sio Dai 
Dsin; and from him all the Japanese, without exception, are 
supposed to have sprung, as his brothers and sisters left no issue. 
The present Mikado claims as his right, the hereditary throne 
of Japan,"because he can trace his descent, from eldest son to 
eldest son, to this Ten Sio Dai Dsin, who was the Adam of Japan. 
So it is asserted, although we see certain hitches in the pedigree, 
which probably are ^considered mysteries at Meaco. Tradition 
is silent as to the names of bis wife and the wives of his suc¬ 
cessors. It would he proper to add, thnt the succession of demi¬ 
gods is continued through five persons, each of whom reigned 
any number of years the fantastic imagination of the authors of 
these wild legends might suggest. In the year b.C.,660 — that 
is to say, a century or so later than the commencement of the 
era of the Olympiads and the legendary date assigned to the 
foundation of Rome — we find ourselves on firmer ground. The 
historical succession of the Mikados commences with Syn Mu, 
the founder of the empire of Japan. 

Not to detain the reader longer than is absolutely necessary 
upon the dry chronicles of the Japanese, we will at once leap 
over ser/enteen centuries. In the reign o£ Konjci LXXVT, 
Ecclesiastical Emperor, the whole empire of Japan was given 
up to the wildest 4 confusion. The great feudatories of the em¬ 
pire were waging against each other a war more dire than any¬ 
thing known to the French chroniclers before the policy of 
Louis XI. had in some measure emafculated the strength of the 
nobility of France. The Mikado was feeble in council, and still 
more unfit for wrtr. In order to restore something like tran¬ 
quillity to the country, he was obliged to entrust, plenary powers 
to his Gcneral-in-chief, Jokitomc* This soldier, when he found 
himself invested with powers such ns Ferdinand conferred upon 
Wallenstein ip a similar hour of distress, acted as the Duke of 

Friedland weiild have done had he not been met hv counter- 

& 

acting force without and treachery within. He saved the cm- 
pire; hut for himself—not for his master. He sided with that 
party among the belligerent princes which he deemed the most 
proper to second his own ambitious views. With their help, 
he crushed their rivals, and then crushed them in turn. The 
result was, that Joritomo became the first secular Emperor, or 
Ziogoon of Japan. This event happened A.n. 1152. 

. But the old Ecclesiastical Emperors "did not the less hold 
empty state at Meaco, because Joritomo and his successors 
reigned in Jedo. Nay, their authority was not so completely 
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shorn of splendour as happened about four centuries afterwards, 
in the year 1585, in the days of Ookimatz CVII-, Mikado. 
At this time there was a certain Fide Josi, the son of a peasant, 
who in early life had served in the humble capacity of porter in 
the family of a Japanese noble. By valour and by policy he 
raised himself to the highest distinction. Ookimatz, unwarned 
by the experience of his predecessor, confirmed him unhesi¬ 
tatingly in the post of Lieutenant-General of the Armies of the 
Empire. He acted as Joritomft had acted on the like occasion, 
and repaid the confidence by reducing under his own authority 
the few provinces which had yet held fast in their allegiance to 
the Mikado. As Joritoqao was the firsfc,Ziogoon, so Fide Josi, 
or Taiiio-Sama, as he was afterwards called, was first Ziogoon 
of the whole of Japan. He stands twenty-ninth on the list. 
But neither his policy nor his valour could avail to maintain his 
succession beyond the <^ave. ' 

The aged warrior left behind him a son of tender years. To 
ensure his succession to the Crown, Taiko-Sama had caused his 
son to be married to the young daughter of Jejos-Sama, his 
prime favourite and chief councillor. JBut when death had 
once removed the powerful Monarch from the scene, all was 
forgotten in the presence of the great temptation. The minister 
dethroned the son of his benefactor — the husband of Jiis own 
daughter — and reigned in his stead, under the name of Gon- 
gen-Sama. He is the lineal ancestor of the. reigning Ziogoon 
of Japan. The usurpation took place at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

From this time the power of the Mikado has been but as 
the shadow of a shadow. His existence is a recognition of the 
principle of legitimacy amongst a people who are the willing 
slaves of custom and tradition. He is treated with almost 
divine honours, which am*unt, in fact, to a most painful and 
tedious punishment. He may not touch the earth with his foot, 
but is carried about from place to place on his attendants’ 
shoulders. So sacred is his person, that it may halt be exposed 
even to tfie cheering rays of the sun. His hair is gaored, his 
beard is sacred, his nails are sacred — it would be a profanation 
to admit the services of a hair-cutter or barber. But pious 
souls in Japan have discovered a way to free the object of their 
adoration from his holy superfluities. When he is asleep some 
one or other of his attendants commits a theft upon his sacred 
person, pares his nails, and reduces his hair and beard to com¬ 
fortable proportions. He may not eat twice off the same plate, 
nor must any profane person use it after him; he may not wear 
the same clothes twice, nor may any attendant appropriate 
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them as perquisites. . The plate must be broken and the dress 
destroyed. A convict in Norfolk Island is probably dissatisfied 
with his condition: let him think of‘ the Mikado of Japan 
' and the Grand Lama of Thibet, and be thankful. 

It was, however, improbable that the despotism of the Zio¬ 
goon should not have contained within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction from the moment it had become fairly esta¬ 
blished, and had conquered all opposition. The Court of the 
Mikado had ceased to count as a political power — nothing 
remained but the scattered antagonism of the princes or great 
feudatories of the empire. Every precaution has been taken to 
prevent them from forming such combinations as might become 
formidable to the central authority at Jcdo. They are com¬ 
pelled to reside in the capital, under the eye of the Ministers of 
State, and only permitted to visit their estates at rare intervals. 
Even during their absence their wives ahd families arc retained 
as hostages. In the case of the Governors, who are entrusted 
with great commands, it is usual to appoint two—and occasion¬ 
ally, if our recollection serves us, even more—to hold the same 
office; one is required to rcsidd at Jedo, whilst the other dis¬ 
charges the duties of the office upon the spot. Every year the 
order is reversed — the absentee takes the place of the resident, 
and is cagain brought within the watchful supervision of the 
Council of State at Jedo. It would u priori seem probable that 
the effective working out of such a system as this must be en¬ 
trusted to the watchfulness of Ministers of State, who, if allowed 
to hold their offices for any length of time, would become the 
Riclielieus or Mazarins of their helpless sovereign. Such, in 
fact, has been the case. The once all-powerful Ziogoon has 
dwindled down into the creature of his own councillors — no¬ 
thing remains to him of authority but the name. He is the 
victim of.a code of ceremonies sompvriiat less tiresome than those 
■#hich affect his brother monarch of Mcaco. Like him, he 
must submit to his lot, and remain the butt and object of never- 
CMtsiug compliments and prostrations to his life’s end. 

*Tbere. is one extraordinary constitutional custom” in Japan 
which we* cannot pass over without a cursory notice. The 
Ztogoon has the right of interposing with * le* Hoi s’avisera! ’ 
when the Council of State present any resolution for his assent 
which pay be displeasing to him. His veto, however, is not 
conclusive. If the council persist in their resolution, and the 
Ziogoon in his*negative, the mafter is referred for arbitration to 
persons named according to custom, and who invariably com¬ 
prise certain near relatives of the Ziogoon. The consequence of 
their decision is fatal to one or other of the contending parties. 
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If they arbitrate in favour of the Council, the J^oto&rcfo must 
abdicate in favour of his next heir; if in favour of the # Ziogoon, 
the President of the Council is bound upon the instant to rip up 
his abdomen; and his fellow councillors can do little better 
than follow his example. No retractation is allowed on cither 
side. This strange custom is, according to our phraseology, 
somewhat in the nature of a 4 Conference between the HdtiSes/ 
We mention the custom, however, not only on account of its 
singularity, but as a proof of thfc weight accorded to the delibe¬ 
rations of the Council of State according tQ the present consti¬ 
tutional theory of Japan. 

The universal system of espionnage is another point which well 
deserves notice. Spies in Japan are not what spies are in othetr, 
countries. The Government compels the nobles of the land to 
undertake the task, — if, indeed, compulsion is necessary when 
it is known *to be a Villift title in the eyes of *thc Council that a 
spy should have successfully denounced an absent governor pr 
employe, and have petitioned to succeed him in his office. Every 
man is a spy upon his neighbour, and the odious service would 
appear to carry with it no social degradation or contempt. We 
will not dwell longqj* upon this topic* but, as the best illustra¬ 
tion of the nature ;of Japanese espionnage, simply transcribe 
the following passage from President Mcylan’s work, v^iich is 
•quoted in the very interesting papers the 4 Asiatic Journal 9 
to which we have before alluded: — ‘ Complaints of the 
4 Governor of Matsmai had reached the Court, which took its 
own measures for ascertaining the tiytli. The agreeable 
4 tidings that the Governor was displaced were speedily received, 
* but it was not without astonishment that the capital, Matsmai, 

4 recognised in his successor a journeyman tobacco-cutter, who*. 
4 some months before, lvad disappeared from Ins master’s shop. 

6 The journeyman tobaecqrCutter had been personated by 4 
4 noble of the land, who had assumed “that disguise in brder *tQr 
4 exercise the office of a spy, for which he had been se$t tg" 
4 Matsmai by the Court.’ Only conceive a state of 
amongst oifrsulves in which Lord Ellcnborough should take* 
email cigar shop in Dame Street, Dublin, in order to gather 
matter of accusation against Lord Eglintoun. We must sup¬ 
pose further that Lord Derby, when the point was made out to 
his satisfaction, should appoint Lord Ellcnborough to the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, vacant by the suicide, o| Lord Eglin- 
toun, who could not, according to the dbctrincs of i||ie 4 happy 
4 despatch/ avoid the painful necessity of slitting ttp his own 
abdomen in the presence of Lady Eglintoun, his family*and hie 
attendants. That would be a sample of Jife in Japan. 
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With regard to the great feudal nobles of Japan it is further¬ 
more proper to add, that the jealous policy of the Coun^l of 
State has missed no opportunity of weakening their strength by 
continuous subdivisions of the most important fiefs. Besides, 
no device is left untried to keep them in poverty, as poverty is 
the best guarantee for their subjection. They are required not 
only to raise and maintain troops for the defence of their own 
territories, in a manner somewhat akin to our old military arrange¬ 
ments, but also to provide a quantity of troops specifically lor 
Imperial service. They are moreover compelled to maintain a 
state and display which must materially interfere with the 
balance at their bankers. If their fortune should survive all 
these attacks, the Ziogoon would simply invite himself, to dine 
with them in his own palace at Jedo. The payment of the 
expenses incurred for this entertainment will speedily remove 
all causes of apprehension. f 

' Brief as this sketch necessarily is, we cannot omit all mention 
of the various for pis of religion which prevail in Japan. The 
doctrine professed by the Established Church is Sintoism. As 
it is described by Ivajjnipfer, tht professors of this creed do not 
trouble themselves much a* to their ultimate destiny beyond the 
grave. They have obscure notions of the immortality of the 
soul, agd even of a future state of misery and bliss. They do, 
indeed, admit the existence of a Supreme Deity, who inhabits 
the highest heavejis, and of deities somewhat inferior in dignity, 
whose seats are in the starry firmament. But to these sublimcr 
powers they address no prayers. Their happiness is too tran¬ 
scendent to be ruffled*by the sound of mortal supplication. The 
Japanese are men of practical piety, f and will offer their petitions 
# only to those lesser powers from whose influence they have 
something to hope or something to dread. To those, — 

4 The elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 

* And those that oh the sand with primless foot 
, A .' Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back/— 

they willingly raise the voice of supplication or thanksgiving. 
But these beings of supernatural essence are not the only objects 
of the adoration of the Sintoist. The Deified Heroes of his 
own country are the chief objects of his devotion. They have 
been beatified in swarms which would try the imagination of a 
Greek%f days gone by, or of a devout Roman Catholic of the 
present *time.*. Such distinguished persons are called'Kanii, and 
j&.le for* these that the orthod 9 X Sintoist reserves his chief 
tha .mages for eleven months of the year. During the twelfth he 
jb.fitted a? all the Kami nre supposed to be on a visit to the 
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Da'iri, or Court of the Mikado. They are habitually worshipped 
in Mias, or Temples: in the Japanese language, we are told, this 
word ‘ Mia ’ signifies the dwelling of a living soul. It would 
require more space than we can well afford to dwell upon their 
ceremonial worship. One custom alone would appear to deserve 
notice. When the Sintoist presents himself in his place of 
worship, he kneels down and offers up his prayers and supplica¬ 
tions before a mirror. As plainly as he discerns his own fea¬ 
tures in that mirror, so plainly do the beings to whom his 
prayers are addressed discern and comprehend the spiritual and 
temporal wants of their votary. There is something striking in 
the custom, although it ipight lead to abyse if introduced among 
devout -ladies of fashion at the present day. It was not until 
after the Christian Era that Buddhism penetrated into Japan, 
nor until A.D. 543 that it made any considerable progress. 
Before that time the Japanese had been divided between their 
ancient idols and the philosophic opinions of Confucius, but the 
doctrines of Bouddha contained a positive promise of eternal 
bliss, which it was not in the nature of the human mind to re¬ 
ject. It is not within the scope of thege observations to dwell 
longer on this interesting subject. »Suffice it to say that Sinto- 
isin has remained the state religion of Japan, to which even 
those who adhere to the doctrines of Bouddha or the ^pnets of 
Confucius must outwardly conform. Christianity had at one 
time made considerable progress in this empire. One cen¬ 
tury, however, witnessed its introduction and expulsion. In 
the year 1542 of our era it came in with the Portuguese, and in 
the year 1640 with the Portuguese it was expelled from Japan. 
The last spark of the Christian religion was quenched in the 
blood of the victims of Sinnabara. Whenever it shall be judged 
proper to attempt its re-introduction, the Reformed Churches 
will have a great advantage over the emissaries of the Roman 
Propaganda. The Japanesc%old the name of a Roman Catholic 
priest in abhorrence, as French children, in the successive periods 
of European history, used to abhor the names of Talbot, of 
Marlboroifgh, and of Wellington. 

We know not if these few observations will be sufficient to 
conjure up the image of Japan, as it is, before the mind of the 
English reader. For the present we are compelled to pass on 
to that portion of the subject which is of more immediate inte¬ 
rest ; namely, the records of English intercourse with this sin¬ 
gular people,—by whom it was commenced, how it ceased, wlyit 
attempts have been made from time to time at a renewal of the 
interrupted friendship, what has been the value of the trade in 
the hands of the Dutch, and what it may prove in the future, 
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if the ports of Japan should be once thrown open to the world. 
When the English negotiated for the opening of the Chinese 
ports, and the removal of those oppressive regulations which 
had stopped all rational intercourse between China and other 
nations, they acted in the cause of every civilised country,—not 
of Great Britain alone. Canton was not to remain the only 
port of communication with the empire. The Hong mono¬ 
poly was to be abolished. The fiscal regulations upon foreign 
trade generally were to be rcvisftd. The tyrannical jurisdiction 
claimed by the Chinese over Europeans was to be brought to an 
end. The degrading tone of superiority assumed by the Chinese 
over the Western nations in the cojurse of negotiation was 
to be surrendered. We can reflect with pride on the course 
taken by our Government on this occasion. Let us hope that 
the liberality of the English in China may be imitated by the 
United States’ negotiators at Jcdo; iff indeed, thd honour of 
breaking down the Brazen Wall with which the Japanese had 
encircled their empire is reserved for them. They should 
consider that they arc not gone merely to obtain redress for 
grievances inflicted o% their 0 W 11 citizens, nor simply to open 
Japan to their own commercial operations. 

The first English intercourse with Japan took place on the 
19th of,April 1600. It was on that day that William Adams, 
pilot, whose name will be found at the beginning of this Paper, 
arrived on the coasts of the Empire in a Dutch ship, the last, of 
five which had been fitted out by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany for a mercantile cruise upon a large scale. The little fleet 
entered the Pacific Ocean by the Straits of Magellan, but on 
coasting up along the sea-board of Cfiili and Peru they met with 
so many and such dire calamities, that at length they could not 
muster more men than an insufficient complement for a single 
ship. Under these circumstances th*y determined to stand over 
for Japau, to dispose of the woollens, which formed a large part 
t>f their cargo, and which, as they supposed, would meet with a 
‘rapid sale among the Japanese. That they were disappointed 
in their expectation appeared by the result, but tlfcy had no 
ground in any other respect to complain of the reception they 
met with from the inhabitants of ibis distant land. The Euro¬ 
peans present in Japan did their utmost to persuade the 
Emperor that William Adams and his companions should be put 
to death. Portuguese Jesuit * came on board the ship, and 

“ 

r< * -Neither Portuguese nor Dutch, scrupled at .any instrument or 
ji&ims which offered them a prospect of driving us from the East. 
Sir John Malcolm attributes the failure of the embassy of Sir Thomas 
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when lie returned to his Japancse friends coolly assured them 
that* Adams and his friend Timothy Shotton Were pirates, and 
ought instantly to be crucified. The result was that Adams 
was sent for to court. 

From the first moment a man turns his attention to Japanese 
subjects he cannot fail to be struck with what followed, as it is 
given in the simple narration of the old pilot himself/ It must 
be remembered that the Spanish and Portuguese—and latterly 
the Dutch—were the only Europeans who had any access 
to the Japanese. During the half century this intercourse 
had lasted they had abundant time for setting proper machin¬ 
ery to work in order to gain their ends. Human nature is 
the samfe in Japan as elsewhere; bribes, no doubt, and intrigues 
arc not wholly without avail. Well, William Adams, this 
waif, this mere humai\/fota///i and jetsam, Was cast upon the 
Japanese shores, without a patron, without a* friend, without an 
interpreter on whom lie could rely. He was examined and re¬ 
examined. There was no shift or device the activity of com¬ 
mercial malice could suggest that was not employed by his* 
implacable enemies. These men seemed* to have an instinctive 
idea of the future commercial grditness of England. They 
dreaded the presence of an Englishman, and resolved that he 
should never return alive to tell the tale of what he had seen. 
For weeks and weeks they plied the Japanese Emperor with 
every suggestion most calculated to extort from his anger or his 
policy a sentence of death against the helpless stranger. Even 
the Dutchmen, Adam’s own shipmates, joined in the machina¬ 
tions of his enemies, but* all in vain; the sentence of the 
Emperor was, ‘ As yet these strangers have done no damage to 
‘ me or to my subjects. It were against reason and against 
‘justice that I should put them to death!’ Not only were 
their lives spared, but Adftny» rose into high favour with the 
Emperor, who employed him to build a sliip for him, and covered 
him with honours and wealth. He was willing to grant him* 
any favour, but the one the kind-hearted old seaman mo£t 
desired,—permission to return to Wappiqg or Deptford. It 
was in one or other of these dingy swamps that his wife and two 
children were, or might yet be, living, and all the glories of 
Jedo grew pale in comparison with the remembered comforts of 
a racy Thames fog aim of his own fire-side. Escape was irapos- 


Roe at the court of Ajmecr, in 1614, mainly to the intrigues of the 
Portuguese missionaries: and on the massacre at Amboyna, by the 
Dutch, in 1622, the English abandoned the commerce of the Eastern 
islands. 
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sible; it was not until after many attempts that poor Adams 
succeeded in despatching a letter to Java addressed to ‘ My“ un- 
* known friends and countrymen.’ This letter reached Bantam, 
and * was road to all the merchants that they might take notice 
‘ of the hopes there were of trade with Japan.’ 

Amongst others, Captain John Saris was present in Bantam 
at the time. The account of this officer, as detailed by himself, 
will be found of the most interesting kind. The title of his 
narrative is also marked at the commencement of this Paper, 
together with a notice of the collection of travels in which it is 
to be found. We may as well say, that Mr. John Cocks, Cape 
merchant, whose name will be found in conjunction with that of 
Captain Saris, was his substitute when he was absent from 
Firando at the Court of the Emperor, ns well as later, when he 
had quitted Japan. But to return: Captain Saris had sailed 
from England in April 1611, had reached Bantam in October 
1612, and with one ship only, the crew of which consisted of 
twenty-lbur Englishmen, one Spaniard, one Portuguese, and five 
Indians, sailed from Java for Japan, which he sighted on the 
9th of June, 1613. V/e are particular in marking the date, as 
this was the first time an English vessel had ever approached 
the shores of Japan. 

His wppearance was a signal for the renewal of the same 
attempts which had taken place in the case of William Adams. 
The English were •represented in the most gloomy colours to the 
Japanese, as mere pirates, buccaneers, &c., but all was in vain. 
Captain — or, as he is styled, ‘ The General,’—Saris appears to 
have got on admirably from the first with Old King Foyne, the 
king of the Island of Firando, who forwarded his message 
requesting the honour of arf interview to the Court of the 
Emperor. We wish it were possible, within the limits to which 
we are necessarily confined, to giv^af! idea of Saris’s proceedings 
with the Japanese in his own quaint manner. What the Japa¬ 
nese were in his day they appear to have been since. There 
Was the same genuine anxiety and desire to oblige tempered 
with the same abjqft fear of ( what would be said’ at head¬ 
quarters. Much the same kind of precaution appears to have 
been used, and the same spirit displayed, in the time of Captain 
Saris, as the other day when -Sir Edward Belcher visited the 
port of Nangasaki in the ‘ Samarang.’ All this, however, we are 
compiled most unwillingly to pass over, in order that we may 
lay before our readers the copy of a charter, or, rather, permis¬ 
sion to trade, which will show on what kind of footing the 
English trade with Japan once stood, and what it might have 
IJlpome if we had had the wit to profit by the occasion* 
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‘ Privileges granted by Ogoshosama, Emperor of Japan, unto the 
Right Worshipful Sir Thomas Smith, Knight, Governor, and others 
the Honourable and Worshipful Adventurers to the East Indies. 

6 1. Imprimis, We give free license to the subjects of the King of 
Great Britain, viz. Sir Thomas Smith, Governor, and company of the 
East Indian merchants and adventurers, for ever safely to come into 
any of our ports of our empire of Japan, with their shippes and mer¬ 
chandizes, without any hindrance to them or their goods. And to 
abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their owne manner, with all 
nations ; to tarry here as long as they think good, and to departj at 
their pleasure. 

‘ II. Item, We grant unto them freedom of custom, for all sueh 
merchandizes as either nqw they have brqught, or hereafter shall 
bring into our kingdome, or shall from hence transport to any foreign 
part. And doe authorize those shippes that hereafter shall arrive, 
and come from England, to proceed to present sale of their com¬ 
modities, without furtheiVcoming or sending up to our court. 

* HI. Item, If any of flieir shippes sluill happen to lie in danger of 
shipwrecke, we will our subjects not only to assist them, but that such 
part of shippes and goods as shall be saved, be returned .to their 
captains, or Cape merchants, or their assignees. And that they’shall 
or may build one house or more* for them^dves in any part of our 
empire, where they shall think lit test a*id at their departure to make 
sale thereof at their pleasure- 

4 IV. Item, If any of the English merchants, or other, shall depart 
this life, within our dominions, the goods of the deceased shalPremaine 
at the disposal of the Cape merchant. And that all ofiences com¬ 
mitted by them shall be punished by the said Cape merchant, accord¬ 
ing to his discretion: and our laws take no hold of their persona or 


4 V. Item, We will that our subjects, trading with them for any 
of their commodities, pay them for >fche same, according to agreement 
without delay, or returne of their yrarei again unto them. 

4 VI. Item, For such commodities as they have now brought, or 
shall hereafter bring, fitting Jbr our service and proper use ; we will 
that no arrest be made thereof^but that the price be made with the 
Cape merchant, according as they may sell to others, and present 
payment upon delivery of the goods. 

4 VII. l^em, If in discovery of other countries for trade, and return 
of their shippes, they shall neede men or viotulls, we will that ye 
our subjects, furnish them for their money, as *their needs shall 
require. 

‘ VIII. Item, And that without other passeport, they shall and may 
set out upon the discovery of Yeadzo, or any other part in or about 


our empire. 

‘ From our castle in Surunga, the first day of ninth month, 
and in the eighteenth year of our Dary, according to our 
computation. Scaled with our broad Seale. 

Underwritten, 

Minna Mottono.' #0 
Yei. Ye. Yeaiff : 
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In consequence of this charter an English factory was esta¬ 
blished at Firando, and was left by Captain Saris under the 
superintendence of Richard Cocks, to whom three Englishmen 
— among whom was our old friend William Adams — were 
given as assistants. In the course of the year 1614, when 
Captain Saris had left Japan, we find, the directors of the 
factory endeavouring to open a trade with Corea, and later with 
Siam and the .Loo Choo Islands. Indeed, it is said, that the 
chief motive with the English East India Company for sanction¬ 
ing the establishment of the factory at Firando, was that they 
might introduce themselves to the Chinese markets, and cover 
the losses incurred by the direct trade with Japan, by fostering 
a general^trade between China, Japan, Corea, &c. In this ex¬ 
pectation they were bafikd, and prematurely, as it turned out, 
resolved jn the,year 1623, to withdraw tljeir establishment alto¬ 
gether from J apau; a false step which tliby have never been able 
to retrace. 

We must, at this point, mention the expulsion of the Por¬ 
tuguese from Japan, as without a proper appreciation of this 
point it would be difficilt to comprehend the difficulties thrown 
by the Japanese in the way of a renewed intercourse with the 
English. The Portuguese had for a long time driven a most 
thriving trade with Japan, but, as we explained in a former por¬ 
tion of this Paper, by the intrigues of the Jesuits, and their own 
unbridled appetency for gain, they had rendered themselves ob¬ 
noxious to the then sovereign powers. They ventured iuorc-> 
over to mix themselves up in a conspiracy with a party among 
the Japanese, the object of whjgh wj^s the dethronement of the 
reigning Ziogoon. The plot hB-B.dctectcd, partly, it is said, by 
the agency of the Dutch, who. intercepted a letter at sea which 
contained a full revelation of the conspiracy, and handed it to 
the authorities at Jedo in hopes that ft would give them advan¬ 
tage over their commercial rivals. The letter certainly produced 
the desired effect, for it drew forth the edict by which Japan has 
continued a sealed book to all foreign nations for upwards of two 
Centuries. The Dutch only were exempted from the ban in 
return for the service they had rendered to the Government. 
The effect of this edict is stated by Koempfer as follows: ‘No 
‘ Japanese ship or boat whatsoever, nor any Japanese born, shall 

* dare to go out of the country. All who disobey the order 
‘ 8haiy>e punished with death; the ship with her cargo shall be 

* affected with sequestration. All Japanese who return home 
‘jfojij* abroad shall suffer death; a,reward of five hundred 

nfeces of silver is offered for the discovery of a Christian priest^ 
a Christian Jay man in proportion. All persons who Bpread 
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* the Christian doctrines, or bear so scandalous a name, are to 

* be imprisoned. Finally, all the Portuguese, with their 

* mothers,* nurses, and all their property, shall be transported to 
‘ Macao.’ The Portuguese ventured to send an embassy from 
Macao to see if something could not be done to repair the mis¬ 
chief. They were dismissed with a threat that all Portuguese, 
whether forming part of an embassy or not, wh'o ventured, 
after this solemn warning, to # set foot on Japanese soil should 
suffer the penalty of death. Another embassy was sent, and 
the Japanese showed with what terrible fidelity they adhere to 
engagements of this nature. The detail of this horrible transac¬ 
tion will be found at length in ‘ Charlevoix.’ 

o 

It to as not until half a century after their abandonment of 
their factory at Firando, that the East Indian Company en- 
deavoured < to renew their intercourse with Japan. It may be, 
that the perpetual coldfusion in which England had beqn kept in 
consequence of the wars of the Commonwealth had somewhat 
impeded the course of commercial enterprise. But in the year 
1673 the good ship ‘ Return ’ was sent to Japan, with an assorted 
cargo, to endeavour, if possilblc, to renew a commercial con¬ 
nexion, which, it was hoped, was riot broken up for ever. On 
their arrival at Xangasaki they found that the Dutch were the 
only representatives of the western nations left in Japan, and, 
of course, all their influence was exerted to procure the exclu¬ 
sion of their English rivals. The fortur/es of the war ha,d 
thrown an apt occasion in the way. Our Charles II. had inter¬ 
married with the Portuguese Infitkita. The representatives of 
Holland in Japan assufecj, the authorities that England or Por¬ 
tugal was all one since this union between the two Courts. In 
vain the captain of the ‘ Return ’ pleaded the charter, he only 
received the decisive answer, that there could be no trade 

* between the Japanese atid,thc subjects of a king who had mar- 

* ried the daughter of their greatest enemy. With the first fair 

* wind they must quit the shores of Japan, and return no more.’ 
The Captain, asked, if they might return again when circum¬ 
stances had changed. The nuptial bed of Charles was a barren 
one, and all connexion between England afid Portugal must 
soon be definitively broken off, might the English, then, try 
again ? He was told, * They had better not.’ Since that time 
there have been various scattered attempts on the part of the 
English to procure a renewal of intercourse. In 1791 the 

* Argonaut,’ merchantman, tried and failed. . Then there was the 

* Providence,’ surveying-vessel, Captain Broughton, 1796,—no 
one. permitted to land. The ‘Frederick,’ merchantman, from 
Calcutta, in 1803, with a cargo, ordered away in twenty*fieur 
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hours. In the year 1808 , the ( Phantom Frigate,’ under Cap¬ 
tain Pellew, entered Nangasaki Bay, and well nigh drove the 
local authorities out of their wits. The Governor^ and several 
of his officers were obliged to perform the ceremony of the 
hara-kiri. This brings us to the great attempt made by Sir 
Stamford Raffles from Batavia at the, time of the British occu¬ 
pation, but it will first be. proper to say a word on the situation 
of the Dutch in their factory at Dezima. 

The position of the Dutch at Nangasaki lias been far more 
humiliating than ahy thing endured by the representatives of 
English commercial interests at Canton in the worst of time* 
The amount of their trade is limited, nor are they permitted to 
despatch more than two ships every year. The factory at 
Nangasaki stands on the little island of Dezima, whicli is con¬ 
nected by a narrow causeway with the main land. Within its 
walls the. Dutch residents are strictly confined, nor are they 
permitted to go out for a walk in the citv or its environs with¬ 
out a special permission from the governor, nor even then with¬ 
out such a train of guards and attendants—all of whom must 
be highly fed and paid—as render them very reluctant to 
profit by the nominal privilege. They are subjected to the laws 
pf Japan during their stay. Their ships on coining into har¬ 
bour are compelled to deliver up all their ammunition, weapons 
of war, and religious books. Their movements are constantly 
watched, and their fcteps dogged by spies, even within the limit 
of their own factory. There are not many positions in the 
world which could be quoted''as so unenviable or so hampered 
with tedious restraints of every kind, pa that of an unfortunate 
Dutch employe in the factory at Dezima. We must not, of 
course, pass over in silence the journey of homage from Dezima 
t© Jedo, to which the Dutch wfire at first annually subjected. 
It was upon these occasions that the*factory physicians had such 
good opportunities of making themselves acquainted with the 
internal constitution of Japan. Therefore we have every reason 
to be thankful for the arrangement. Since the close qf the last 
century these State journeys have been limited to one eveiy 
fourth year, but the presents are required to be despatched 
annually, as before. For an account of the ceremonials at Jedo, 
and for the strange sights met with on the road, we must refer 
our readers to the ‘Pencillings by the Way,’ which bear the 
signatures of Kcempfcr, Thunberg, and Siebold. 

With regard to the value of the trade, for which the Dutch 
have endured so many humiliations, we have very full informa¬ 
tion ifc a most valuable report from Baron van Imhoff, which 
harfteefl dissected by Sir Stamford Raffles in the Appendix to 
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his ‘ History of Java.’ It appears that for some years after the 
Ofents of 1640, and until the Dutch lost possession of the island 
of Formosa in 1661, decent respect was shown to them. The 
loss of this island, which involved the loss of naval supremacy in 
tl\e Japanese waters, threw the factory at Firando completely 
into the hands of the Government at Jedo. Still, despite of the 
humiliations to which they were subjected, the trade appears to 
have been, a most, profitable one for many years afterwards, as 
will result from* the statements of Van Imhoff, which we here 
abridge. In the beginning, the returns from Japan consisted of 
silver aud copper. In the year 1640 orders were issued to the 
factors at Japan requiring gold as a return. So successfully was 
this Operation carried through, that the profits made upon the 
returns of gold coin alone amounted, during the two years 1670, 
1671, to one million of florins. The exportation of silver was 
soon prohibited, but «)his mattered but littfe, as the great profits 
were made upon the exportation of gold. In 1685 the Japanese 
Government intervened, with a far more arbitrary regulation, 
limiting the trade of the Dutch to 300,000 tahik, two-thirds of 
which were to take place on v piece goods and weighable articles, 
the other third on silks. In 1689, iti place of an unlimited export¬ 
ation of copper, the supply was limited to a very moderate pro¬ 
vision. In 1700, not more than four or five ships were allowed 
to be sent instead of six or seven, as before; this number was 
finally reduced, in 1717, to two ships, and»in 1743 to one ship, 
and one-half of the cargo. The Dutch writers, however, com¬ 
plain of nothing so much as of constant alterations made by the 
Japanese*n the value of t^eir currency, coupled with an arbitrary 
and compulsory valuation of their imports. The impression, 
however, resulting from a careful perusal of the statements made 
by them upon this subject is, that the fault lay mainly wijth 
the Dutch factors them^ljjes, who did not shape their imports 
according to the exigencies of the time, and demand exports of 
such a kind as were most consistent with the political and com¬ 
mercial circumstances of Japan. Added to this, we have the 
authority of Dutch writers themselves for stating, that the ruin 
of the Company’s affairs was far more attributable to tlie illicit' 
and private trading of their own agents, to the shameful venality 
and peculation of the authorities at Batavia and Dezima, than 
to any cause over which the Japanese had control. 

In the year 1813, when Sir Stamford Raffles was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java, he despatched two ships to Nangasaki, as tlte 
annual traders, in hopes that he might be able to effect the 
shifting of the commerce from the hands of the Dutch to those 
of the English without exciting any jealousy or\, the part of 
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the Japanese. Heer Cassa was named to succeed Heer Doeff 
as president of the factory. Two commissioners accompanied 
the expedition, one Dutch, Wardenaar, the other English, Dr. 
Ainslie, who were empowered to make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments upon the spot. Heer Doeff,* however, refused to give 
credence to the story either of the surrender of Java, or of the 
recent occurrences in Europe, and determined to maintain 
Dutch authority at Dezima, if it existed no where else. He 
gained over to his cause the authorities of the place, who well 
knew what consequences must ensue to themselves for having 
permitted the entry of English vessels* into the- harbour of 
.Nangasaki. Having operated successfully on their fears, he 
next endeavoured to appeal to the prudence and moderation of 
the English agents, and with success. "Why could they not 
return next year, and bring him full and proper assurances of 
the surrender of Java, and the political extinction of Holland ? 
Meanwhile he would do what he could, he would negotiate with 
the Japanese for the sale of the cargoes that had been brought 
to Japan, as also for suitable returns. Thus nothing would be 
lost, and he would enjoy/.he satisfaction of having been faithful 
to his duty, and true to liiswillegiance to the last. A year’s 
delay mattered little. The Commissioners assented, and went 
their way^ but when they returned next year Ilcer Doeff had 
completely got the local authorities into his power. Any de¬ 
tection of the trick to which they had been parties must infal¬ 
libly lead to their instant death. In Conjunction with them he 
manoeuvred so successfully, that the Commissioners were com¬ 
pelled to retreat a second time re infecta . Meanwhile inews had 
been received of the probable and speedy restoration of her 
colonies to Holland at the conclusion of the war, and 60 Sir 
‘Stamford Raffles was foiled. 

It is evident enough upon the mosj cursory consideration that 
any statement of the comparatively trifling value of the trade 
between the Japanese and the Dutch factory at Dezima for the 
last few years can have but little interest in the eyes of com¬ 
mercial men. The present produce of a trade conducted with 
such manifest disadvantages on either 6ide can offer no fair 
index to what it might become under more favourable condi¬ 
tions. Japan will not have, like Labuan, to trust only or prin¬ 
cipally to its coal. Common sense would inform us that a free and 
diguifie^ommercial intercourse with an industrious and intelli¬ 
gent population of30,000,000, or thereabouts, cannot be a matter 
of-H|difference to the producers, manufacturers, or merchants of 
the three kingdoms. It does not fall within our province to ' 
suggest the Retails of future cargoes; such matters are best left 
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to the practised intelligence of commercial men. But we know 
that the Japanese islands experience great varieties of climate, 
and consequently the inhabitants require many and various 
articles which the British manufacturer can readily supply. 
Nor is it possible'that suitable returns are not readily within 
reach of our merchants if they, have but the discretion to accom¬ 
modate their demands to the natural productions of the country, 
and to the industry of the inhabitants. Many tokens would 
seem to indicate that the Japanese themselves — that is the 
population, not the Government — are prepared for the change, 
and anxiously desire to see themselves relieved from the spell 
which has hitherto kept them secluded from all intercourse with 
foreign nations, and to enter within the walls of the next Crystal 
Palace. They are too ingenious and too acute a people not to 
appreciate the full superiority of European progress over their 
own; and in the limited intercourse that* has been permitted 
them with the factory-physicians, and others, they have always 
shown the greatest desire for obtaining information of every 
kind. Nor need we limit our assertion of Japanese anxiety for 
European intercourse simply*to scientific and mechanical ques¬ 
tions. When, in the year 1819, Captain Gordon arrived in the 
Bay of Jedo, and remained there for eight days, his ship was 
constantly thronged with hundreds of persons, who were most 
anxious to trade had not the sternness of their national customs 
stood in the way. The testimony of Golownin, too, may be 
admitted without scruple to the same effect. When he tells us 
of the extreme value the Jjipanese, even in that remote quarter 
of the empire, seemed to set upon the most, trifling European 
article, it would naturally follow that to repress this desire in 
the richer and more populous districts of the empire must require 
the constant and unceasing solicitude of the Government at 
Jedo. + 

It is not for us to predict the exact results that may follow from 
the particular expedition which has been announced as about to 
sail from the porta of the United States against the shores of Japan. 
Before dbing this we should require to know a little more of 
the condition of the attacking armament, as well as of the actual 
means of ^resistance at the command of the Ziogoon’s ministers. 
It would be madness to affect a doubt as to the result'if the 
warlike skill and discipline of Europe or the United States are 
once fairly pitted against the resources of any Asiatic power. 
The military genius and hardy frames of the mountain tribes of 
Upper India could not save them from defeat when they were 
opposed to the serried ranks and powerful artillery of the British 
army. The same thing may happen in the case of Japan. All 
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human presumptions would seem to indicate that if Commodore 
Perry’s expedition is conducted in the same spirit of prudeace 
and courage which has hitherto presided over the warlike opera¬ 
tions of the United States Government, the hours of Japanese 
seclusion are already numbered. We have, however, the autho¬ 
rity'of English officers who have served with great distinction 
in those distant waters for stating that they place a wide differ¬ 
ence between an attack upon Japan and any similar operation 
which has been carried out eitfier in China or in any other 
district of the Indian Seas. The Japanese are a proud and 
warlike race. They are careless of danger and indifferent to 
life; where one combatant fulls another.will take his place, and 
another, and another, as though the only object of their assault 
were to exhaust the fire of their enemies, and then overpower 
them by sheer numbers. We can scarcely think, if Commodore 
Perry Bhould decide* to advance into the piterior wit IT the small 
force at his disposal, that the first attempt will end in favour of 
the expedition. The army of Japan consists, by the latest 
accounts, of 300,000 foot soldiers and 50,000 cavalry. In 
artillery they are of course inisenrtdy deficient, and their powder 
is of a most inferior quality.*! Still they have at their disposal 
an enormous population, proud of their traditions and of their 
native la^d, and determined, we should imagine, to-defend it to 
the last drop of their blood against the invaders from beyond 
the dark sea. , 

It may be — and at this point we admit most freely that we 
have nothing mure secure than conjecture to guide us — that 
the government of Jcdo might be convinced of the impossibility 
of ultimate resistance, and would endeavour to make the best 
terms they could with the invSider. It is certain that they are 
perfectly well acquainted with the rapid success of the British 
a,rm3 in China in 1841 - 42 ; and thejfc may well anticipate, in 
their own case, an analogous result. But why should they con¬ 
fine their attention to China alone ? there is scarcely a square 
mile of Asia, from the Persian Gulf to the Chinese Sea; from the 
•Himalayas to Cape Comorin, which should not also be Suggestive 
.. of prudence whilst it is yet time, That prudent negotiation 
would be the right courSe for those who would maintain the 
integrity of Japan, no one cad doubt; but that it will be 
adopted, is a supposition sadly inconsistent with what history 
has yet |old us of the march of human affairs. 

Thus then we have endeavoured, in a few brief pages, to 
intricate to the English reader a few of the most interesting 
points connected with the past history and present position of 
JapaD. What constant self-restraint it has required on the 
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part of the writer to confine his narrative within such slender 
splice, only those can'tell who have found delight and instruc¬ 
tion in the records we possess of this singular and gallant people. 
Chapters must be condensed into sentences, and many points of 
great interest omitted altogether—the story, for instance, of the 
connexion between China and Japan, and the nature of\the 
intercourse between the sovereign country and such dependencies 
as the important group of Loo Choo Islands. It is, however, 
our comfort to reflect that all readers unacquainted with the 
subject will not miss what is absent, , while students of the 
Japanese Annals will comprehend the embarrassment of those 
who are compelled to confine their observations to the few lead¬ 
ing points which may best attract the attention of a reader who 
is approaching the subject for the first time. At least we have 
endeavoured most conscientiously to discharge one part of our 
duty, which is to point out those sources from which all requi¬ 
site information on dapan can be derived by those who feel 
further curiosity upon the subject. 

The moment is rapidly driving near when those who have 
anxiously looked for the opening of this sealed book may hopfe 
to hear more of the strange customs and fashions of Japan. 
But it is not from purely literary or fantastic considerations of 
this kind that we regard with satisfaction the speedy restoration 
of Japan to the comity of nations. The compulsory seclusion 
of the Japanese is a wrong not only to thfmselves, but to the 
civilised world. Every one is so far master at home, that the 
Law of Nations has been hitherto very tender of authorising a 
country to force its commerce or its society* upon another. But 
the rights of indcpcndeift Sovereignty must be so construed as 
to be reconcilable with the great principles upon which all 
titles of property, or jurisdiction ultimately depend. It is diffi¬ 
cult to entertain a douty that, after so long and so patient a 
delay, other nations are justified in demanding intercourse vith 
Japan, as a, right of which they are ugjustly deprived. The 
Japanese undoubtedly have an exclusive right to the popses&dn 
of their territory; but they must not abuse that fright ip the 
extent of debarring all other nations from a participation in its* 
riches and virtues. The only secure* title to property, whether 
it be in a hovel or an empire, is, that ihe exclusive possession of 
one is for the benefit of all. 
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Art. IY. — 1.' The Tithe Proctor: a Novel. Being a Tale of 
the Tithe Rebellion in Ireland. By WILLIAM CARLETON. 

, London: 12mo. 1849. 

> 

2. "Valentine M l Clutclry the Irish Agent; or the Chronicles of 

* Castle . Cumber. By William Carleton. Dublin: 8vo. 

, -2nd Edition. 1848. 

3. Fardotnugha the Miser ; or (Re Convicts of Lisnamona. By 
William Carleton. London: 12mo. New Edition. 
1848. 


4- The Black Prophet; a Tale of Irish Famine. By William 
Carleton. Belfast: 12mo. 1847. 

"Jt 

5. Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry . By WlLLIA3[ 
Carleton. Dublin and London: 2 vols. 8vo. 1/543. 

T^he sensitiveness of tbe Celtic character has been augmented 
by the misrule of past ages and by the system which some 
ofVher favoured children have in our own time adopted for the 
Cure ofdier^social and pojitical disorders. It is hard to touch so 
sore a boclv without? irritating. We think it right, therefore, to 
state, fe5the very outset, that, in cqimmcnding Mr. Carleton’s 
power a^a delineator of Ii*ish character, we abstract entirely 
those passages in his writings which have given just offence 
to religious feelings. The young peasant genius was, in the 
very commencement of his career as author, patronised by some 
of the most unbending enemies of Catholic emancipation and the 
most noted leaders ih the angry warfare of the day: and several 
of his early tales copied but tdo faithfully the language and 
spirit of his new political associates. All his writings, for 
several years back, arc, we believe, entirely, or almost entirely, 
fi|ee from his taint. In die later editions, too, of his earlier 
productions, not a few of the most objectionable parts have been 
cancelled, ^others softened down: and w® have learned on good 
^uthority*diat, had the author been permitted to exercise his 
6 van ^discretion uncontrolled, wliat still remain would Have been 


subjected to a more unsparing process. In the preface to one of 
^his recent v %#i'ks he a&mfts that ‘ a moi'e enj^rgod knowledge 

* of Jife, and a more matured intercourse with society, had en- 

* allied him to ovefcoitiS many absurd prejudices with which 

S' as JhAued; ’ find that lie had ‘ published in his early works 

* pjesagS which were not calculated to do any earthly • good, 

* but, on Hhe contrary, to give unnecessary $flfence*to a great 

* nun4>er of his-countrymen.’ Tins is candid and generous, and 

be met in a candid and generous spirit. 
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Mi*. Carleton’s works are of very unequal merit.,. To .begin 

with his defects. Some of his* scenes and stories are. utterly , 
flat and spiritless from beginning to end; and there are ( here 
and there, in the collection of his writings, little deposits of 
unsavoury rubbish, which remind us of Certain adjuncWsufib . 
as he has himself described to be sometimes perceived, fey more ' 
senses than one, beside the habitations of a particular class of his 
countrymen. He is now and then coarse and vulgar; *even his 
most happy efforts are not always. free- from this serious draw¬ 
back Nor is the fault palliated, for it could not' bfe excused, 
by an over rigid adherence to actual nature: it is generally 
found in those scenes where his caricatures and exaggerations 
are most excessive. His,,failures begin on his seeking to come 
out as a colloquial humourist or describcr of outlandish incidents, 
on his own account; as often as he ceases to copy the real lan¬ 
guage and‘manners of the people, and to paint events most 
likely to occur among diem. Of attempts at the smart or face¬ 
tious not true to the usages of Irish speech, and of adventures 
not true to Irish life, we do not remember a single occasion in 
which he does not depart as widely from f the common principles 
of go®d taste as from the duties of, a faithfur observer of men 
and things. Several of his dull passages are open to an opposite v 
objection. They are indeed true copies, but copies o£ scenes 
not worth copying. ■< ? 

There is another fault, which a few mere §t|bkes of the pell 
would cancel from all future editions. He at times breaks 


in upon the narrative with a little lecture on the relations of 
landlord and tenant, the importance of education, the duty of 
forethought and' economy,'•and the like. We do not mean to 
insinuate that these topics are not of the first importance, or 
that his strictures are not just and valuable; but they are out of 
place. We go to the. lawyer f* sound legal advice; to the,, 
doctor .for his prescription, %,nd to Mr. Carleton for a capital 
Irish story * racy of the soil.’ We have had so many disserta¬ 
tions on that crowning ‘difficulty’—‘the IrishEvil’—eo many 
* remedies 1 * for |t, that we doubt if the subject coifld be ’•made 
attractive reading in any book: in his books it is the portion 
we skip. The firs| rule is—stick %o yftuf^fetory; whatever you 
add that is not a part of it, thbugh ever so valuable in itself, 
will be an incumbrance, as a man’s movements are embarrassed 
by a weight on the back, though it were a we%ht of g<5ld. 
of the merits of Mr. Carleton’s best tales is, that they convey 
their own lessonsj^d require no gloss. When he epitomises 
himself into a lecture, it is like? the exquisite singing bf a beau* 
tiful song followed.by a drawling recitation of the words. After* 
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all, the faults w§ have noticed are but occasional,, so loosely con¬ 
nected with the structure of the sounder and better parts, .that 
their removal might be easily accomplished without leaving any 
gear behind. , 

“It is among the peasantry that Mr. Carleton is truly at home. 
He tries other characters, rarely, however, and not unsuocesa- 

* fully. But the Irish peasant is his strong point: here he is 
unrivalled, and writes like one who has had nothing to look out 
for, to collect by study, to seledt, to mould; who merely utters 

‘ what comes spontaneously into his thoughts; from whom the lan¬ 
guage and sentiments flow as easily and naturally as articulate 
sounds froitf the human lips or music from the 'skylark.* Those 
who have ip early life dwelt among, the Irish peasantry, and 
since forgotten that period in other and busier scenes of exist¬ 
ence, meet again, in the pages of Carleton, the living personages 
Of long past days, Jik§ friends returned fjrom distant lands, after 
an absence of many years. Upon the whole," he paints them 
with an impartial hand: their excellent qualities he brings out 
fully, their general defect's and the blacker vices which charac¬ 
terise certain individuals, he ndlther hides nor softens down. 
Some of his countrymen hare been very angry with him tor not 
representing his peasant as the finest in the world, if not obso- 
hiteiy faultless; while others, on the opposite side—his own 
countrymen still—have assailed him for bestowing graces and 
Imble feelings aqd,noble virtues where they are not to be found. 
We believe, however, that he wrote with full knowledge and in 
good Mth. Neither his good nor his evil persons are ideal; but 
ft is in- the delineation of the former that he appears to most 
advantage. In portraying scenes off true and pure affection, 
of. generous self-sacrifici, of tepder sympathy, of Bilent and 
devout resignation, ofdiumble domestic love and happiness, his 
-heart 'k§ poured forth in strains tofcsimple and natural not to 

* >ress his readers with thejbelief mat he is but recalling a past 
lity, and describing what he had once seen and perhaps acted 

an£ felt* himself. He tells us, in the preface to the lost edition 
of the most successful of his longer stories, ( jfardofougha the 

* Miser,’ that the individual who sat^for the character of Honor 
QDonottan," the miser’s wife* was his own mother. A beautiful 
impersonation of the purest domestic virtues she undoubtedly 
is; bu£, as the type tof a pretty large class, we can. assure our 
‘readem> $y no means overdrawn. It is in tbe relation of mother 
or daughter or sister 6f an erring husband, or son or brother, 
that the truly devoted heart of Ihc Msh pes&nt female is best 
sfed and-seen. We have known instance*, -^and for our oppor- 
tunitiesf of obefervatioa, hot afewy-^-to which/the portrait of 
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Honor O’Donovan would answer without one trait of exaggera¬ 
tion. We can say the same of all his other more quiet and 
loveable characters, as well as of most of those which interest 
us by their drollery, or salient absurdity, or good-humoured 
rustic ’ cuteness. % 

The primary and essential value of Mr. Carleton’ji sketches 
of Irish peasant life and character unquestionably consists in 
this—that they are true, and jso true to nature: but it is en¬ 
hanced by a circumstance similar to that recently, recorded and 
lamented by Lord Cockbum in reference to Scotland., The 
living originals are disappearing, some of them have already 
disappeared. In Ireland, since our aftthor’s youth, changes 
rapid and deep have taken place, which, according to diversity 
of prejudice, and of the other causes that generate diversity of 
opinions, will be referred to different sources, and be brought 
to- illustrate different pplitical and social theories. But of the 
fact there cannot exist the least doubt. The hedge schoolmaster 
is gone from the greater part of the country; the poor scholar 
is gone; we hear no more of the ‘battles of the factions;', 
* party fights’* arc of rarer occurrence *tban formerly, though 
the bitter spirit which produced thenf, and was in turn nourished 
by them, is still far from extinct on either side. The old races 
for the bottle; and the old wakes, with their barbarous and 
demoralising games; and the old funerals, with their picturesque 
trains of * Keeners,’ uttering their wild, ewe<?t,” plaintive, Irish 
cry; and the old merry meetings in the fields, or at the cross 
roads, on Sunday summer eves, or in the barn, on long winter 
nights, with their music an<J fun and noisy dance and boundless 
humour and joy; and the old hearty sports at All Hallow-tide 
and other seasons; and the old prophecy man, and his prophecies 
too; and the old familiar beggar tramping his periodical and 
welcomed rounds, with his^thsee hundred and sixty-five Kories, 

‘ a story foment every day in the year,’—they are all rapidly 
disappearing, and, in many places where they once seemed to 
enjoy an undying existence, are already numbered with the 
past, and perhaps* the forgotten. What is of far more painful 
significance, the sheltered noqks, the quiet valleys, the sequestered 
country side, inaccessible save by lanes and footpaths, are no 
longer peopled tvitlr the simple and. comfortable race,who once 


* . w 


* Faction Rights took place between hostile families or clans and 
their respective adherents; religious animosity did no%.e|ter into 
them. Party fights took place between Protestants aqd Catholics; 
they sprang exclusively from the political hostility of qreed against < 
creed.' *• ’’ ‘ 
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ttfknow, of any worid beyond. The old people are melting 
atray, and their old feelings and manners, and much of . their 

S eculiar phraseology itself, are passing with them. .A great 
feal of what is gone is in every sense well away 5 a great deal, 

• too, is gone, which had better have remained; nor has the 
vanished evil been always succeeded by the good, or the vanished 
good by the better. But, for better or for worse, and from 
whatever cause or combination of causes, the change has set in 
and is in progress; how rapid or extended it may be for the 
future, the future alone can disclose. 

To Mr. Carleton thus belongs the great merit of perpetuating 
a true and living image of so much of what is already, or, ere 
long, will be lost. So far as our acquaintance with this sort* of 
literature extends, no other writer has approached him in the * 
freshness and reality of his pictured. He is not. only Irish, but 
thoroughly Irish, intensely Irish, exclusively Irish. Potting aside 
the few tales and incidental passages, already alluded to, as of an 
exotic and distorted , character, and, taking lus best writings, that 
is, the great mass of them, he stands alone as the exhibiter of the- 
inward and external, the constitutional and the accidental, the 
life, the feelings, the ways, the customs, and the language of 
the Irish peasant. Others have given partial sketches and 
individual portraits, types of no one else, or of but. an insig¬ 
nificant few. * Mr. Lover, for example, has drawn some lively 
and tolerably true*pictures, but of odd out-of-the-way characters, 
such as one might perchance light upon here and there, but not 
Resembling the body of the people. Mr. Lever, in his peasant 
pictures, deals altogether in the grotesque: they are occasionally 
somewhat Irish, but generally the most un-Irish things in the 
world/* Mrs. Hall appears in her books an exceedingly wise and 
benevolent persbh; and if tjhe people of Ireland acted up to 
only one-half of the practical instructions conveyed in her story 
lectures, they would soon become a pattern nation for quietness, 
Industry, ana all good qualities. But she is a great deal too 
practical, and eternally shaping her plot and her characters to 
make Irishmen see what they ought to be, rather than to let ns 
see what they are. Of the Irish peasant’life she appears to ns 
to' know not much more than may be learned from books, and a 
* drive through the principal towns and villages in one of Mr. 
BianconJ*s fat-famed jaunting cam New the Irish peasant is 
pfecisqfr ope of those who are not-to" be well kttewft by a pass¬ 
ing glance- or conversation, or acquaintance, especially if the 
bbserve#slfould happen to ho of a Were respectable class, of. a 
different cotfntry, or even of afferent province orcounty, and, 
#fe nm^ add, of a'diflferettt^ereed^ Though the hospitable dqor 
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and tender heart of the more comfortable Irish peasant are 
always open at the call of want, yet to fine-dressed, fine-spoken 
people, who come not to appeal to his generosity, but to ask 
him questions and ‘ draw him out,’ he is absolutely impenetrable. 
When pryed into in- this way he is never sulky, never returns a 
rude answer; on the contrary, he is mo6t on his guard against 
the appearance of incivility when he most distrusts an unknown 
inquisitor. By the Irish peasant only can the Irish peasant, as 
a body, be thoroughly known; hr if by any other, he must be one 
who lives among them, is well known by them, is familiar with 
them, liked by them, and in some way has become one of them¬ 
selves. Mr. Carleton is,.himself an Irish peasant. The son of 
peasant parents of the humbler class, he passed all His early 
life up to manhood among them, mixed in all their sports and 
conversations, and was in every thing one of them. To this 
singularly 'fortunate circumstance his sing alar success is, we 
have no doubt, entirely due—the eminent natural abilities being 
of course supposed, without which such fine opportunities could 
not have been turned to such high account. Unless another 
master hand should soon appear, like hi% or abler than his, it is 
in his pages, and in his alone, that future generations must lobfc 
for the truest and fullest — though still far from complete — 
picture of those, who will ere long have passed away fy>m that 
troubled land, from the records of history, and from the luemory 
of men for ever. , 

We have alluded to Mr. Carletoo’s peculiar success in por¬ 
traying the workings of the nobler and more tender passions i% 
the heart of the Irish peasant. His country stands not a little 
indebted to him for h&virfg dwelt on this part of his theme at 
such length, and with so much fondness. To the development 
of this phase of Irish character he has, in many of his stories, 
devoted a large, but, we •think, by no means disproportionate 
apace. In doing so he has supplied a serious omission, and con¬ 
tributed to the removal of a very erroneous impression from 
the minds of those whose estimate of Irish nature had been 
formed from the current novels and farces of the day, or the 
roaring mountebanks who, in all periods of agitation, thrust 
themselves into the most conspicuous positions. The poor 
Irishman used to be constantly represented as an impersonation 
of eccentricity,- knavery, recklessness, and most ludicrous ab¬ 
surdity in speech, manner/ and costume. To this day be is 
commonly thus represented — so far as this can be done — in 
pictorial broadsheets. Nor is this all prejudice or ignorance; 
for unquestionably there has existed, and still exists, a class of 
persons in that country who could not fail to be at once recog- 
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nised in the vulgar picture, however grossly overcharged. But 
they are a class who do not so much constitute a part of the 
stable peasant population as hang loosely about it — a kind of 
vagrant, gipsy brood, without homesteads, or home affections, 
or home habits, bearing to the fixed community very much the 
same relation as Mr. Mayhew’s London street folks bear to the 
London householders. Their modes and means of existence arc of 
infinite variety. The province of Connaught presents, in many 
respects, a striking contrast to eifeh of the other three provinces; 
but the swarms which annually, at harvest time, migrate thence 
to England, strongly resemble, if they are not to be in all things 
identified with, the class of which we a^c now speaking. They 
lead a hard, uneven life; some through endless toil, without 
ever knowing the comforts of a domestic hearth; others, by 
their wits, as well as they can. Many of them have no local or 
personal predilections, move from place to place, pick up the 
habits of thought and the manner which f oest suit their circum¬ 
stances for the timo being, become sharp and, externally at 
least, plastic, acquire wonderful facilities of imitation and adap¬ 
tation. The isolation, ^nd motiefti, and wear and tear of such a 
life, prevent the accretion, ps it were, of genial soil upon their 
hearts, and the finer feelings cannot take x*oot there. They 
sometimes become gross and stupid, but far more commonly 
their native buoyancy gains the ascendant and, freed from the 
softening influence, of tender emotions, displays itself in those 
uncouth antics which make them appear to the careless observer 

f te mere animated machines of trick, absurdity, and buffoonery. 

hey are indeed a combination of many strange wild habits, 
but habits, it is fair to add, generated by a combination of many 
miseries and many temptations. Their rude slyness and sharp¬ 
ness of observation and repartee, are fully equal to the specimens 
given in the works alluded to. Bui* there cannot be a greater 
Mistake than to take them for a class of half idiots and blun¬ 


derers— at least in their own affairs. On the contrary, the 
pompous ‘ observer of men and manner’s,’ who thinks that he has 
transferred their inmost thoughts and dispositions t6 his note¬ 
book, is the real blunderer, and becomes, the moment his back is 
turned, the object of a hearty laugh to the half-dozen of listen¬ 
ing simpletons who had played upon his credulity and sounded 
his-designs to the bottom, while he vainly fancied himself the 
sole keen observer in the group. We have an excellent instance 
of this nl the interview between the mowers and their employer 
in the story of tire * Poor Scholar; ’ and another, developed at 
greater length, in the story of ‘Phil Purccl the Pigdriver.’ In 
one alight point hardly any . caricature, whether by actor or 
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painter,* has ever gone beyond the reality, or. perhapB come up 
to it. We allude to the dress, particularly the head-dress, of 
many of this class of the Irish peasantry. There is not, we be¬ 
lieve, on this earth any form of hat so irresistibly comical as the 
* caubeen,’ to be met with every day on the head of some Irish 
labourer or strolling beggar. Doyle has tried it, Phiz has tried 
it, Cruikshank has tried it; but the reality, as we have seen it 
a thousand times, beats them all hollow. Its size, its shape, its 
colour, its crown, its leaf, its hand, its dinges, its twists, its set 
on the head, its weather-beaten, but still weather-defying en¬ 
durance— as if Kehama’s curse had fallen upon it — from winter 
to winter, from summer to summer, still the same—such a 
union <of the fantastical has no parallel in that article of Costume, 
or perhaps in any other. 

There is another class of the Irish peasantry which, though 
possessing' some outward resemblances of •speech and manner 
with that just briefly* described, yet is, in the most important 
respect, entirely and essentially distinct from it. Doth are de¬ 
signated by the common name of peasant, and are, therefore, in 
plays and novels, often confdunded. £L'his second class is dis¬ 
tinguished from the former in having a domicile, ‘ a house and 
•* bit of land,’ perhaps an heir-loom for some generations; and it 
is also distinguished by the habits which naturally grow out of 
this more settled and comfortable mode of life. It, ot course, 
graduates from the independent farmer down, to the mere tenant 
at will of a mud cabin, with its half rood of garden. But we do 
not include this lower gradation, which does not often substan¬ 
tially differ from the lowest class o f peasantry. It is of the 
better class that Mr. Cafleton’s more engaging characters may 
be taken as fair specimens. It is among them that the scenes 
of deep pathos, disinterested and enduring affection, the poetic 
language of grief and joy«#ire chiefly found; of course we do not 
speak of what is universally the fact, but only of what moth 
commonly occurs. There is, however, a wide difference between 
the condition of this, which we may call the fanner class, in Mr. 
Carleton’s native province of Ulster, especially in that part of it 
to which his descriptions generally refer, and the fanner class in 
the province of Leinster, and a considerable portion of Munster. 
In the former, a holding of twenty, or sixteen, or, in some 
places, even of twelve or ten acres of fair land at a fair rent, is 
considered to be a prett/ ‘snug’ and secure condition, and 
• would entitle the holder to the designation of * Mister ’ among 
his poorer neighbours or his equals, and a more familiar salute 
from the squire or clergyman of the parish. In’the counties of 
Meath, or Kildare, or Dublin, a much larger holding would be 
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necessary to raise its occupant to. the same grade of comfort and 
respectability. We think that, in these respects, the possession 
of three or four hundred acres # of land, in any of the three coun¬ 
ties just named, and in some counties of Munster, would be no 
more than equivalent to the possession of about sixty acres in 
crowded and commercial Ulster. Again, the disposition, habits, 
and peculiar phraseology of the peasant farmer of Ulster, differ 
in several notable respects from those of the same class in Mun¬ 
ster. The Ulster folks are a more hardworking race, have a 
more reserved stand-off manner, speak in a quicker and sharper 
tone; the social intercourse of the sexes is much colder and 
more jealous among them than among, their southern country¬ 
men. The latter are less disposed to break their hearts with 
work, have much more pride of descent, in such of them as can 
boast to be descended from the old Irish princes; they are 
readier with the soft word and liberal promise, ehter more 
quickly into easy friendly terms with a stranger, and are much 
more lavish of substantial hospitality. The partisans of either pro¬ 
vince draw their own inference, and maintain them obstinately 
enough. We are inclined, howeScr, to think that, generally 
speaking, the cunning and insincerity to be found in one pro¬ 


vince are of the same stamp, though wearing a different mask in 
the otheij; and that the nobler qualities of both differ less than 
might be concluded from their outward manifestations. Cer¬ 
tainly the externals, differ, as we, have said, very widely; and to 
this, doubtless, it is to be attributed that Mr. Carleton is by no 
means so well understood or appreciated in the southern division 
of the kingdom as in his native province. There is one vice 
common to both ■— an evil relic of forfner times — still existing, 
though, we rather hope, in diminished and still diminishing 
intensity: we allude to the provincial feeling which animates 
Munster against Ulster, and Ulster against Munster, as though 
i wide sea, a different language, a hostile creed, and the 
memory of recent bloody conflicts, divided them. 

Of the singular characters who are rapidly disappearing from 
the face of the country, the hedge schoolmaster was one of the 
most curious. The spread of the National System of education has, 
more than any other cause* or all other causes together, contributed 
to the decline of this once numerous and popular race. Their 
disappearance is undoubtedly a great blessing in many respects. 
Neverth^ess they were not to bla&e for the scanty tneaeurer 
and inferior nature of their professional qualifications; still less 
were the people to blame for not providing themselves with a 
better substitute. To teach, or to receive instruction, was pro¬ 
hibited by law until the close of the last century. *After the re- 
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laxation of the penal code, there was no other teacher than the 
hedge schoolmaster, to whose schools the peasantry could Con¬ 
scientiously send their children; and, even if a better could be 
found, they were too poor to secure his services. To the, strong 
love of learning, notwithstanding all difficulties and discourage¬ 
ments, was the existence of this remarkable class, great as were 
their deficiencies, entirely due. There is nothing dh which the 
Irish peasant prides himself more than ‘ making scholars of his 
‘ children.’ His eye actually flashes with delight in witnessing 
one of his ‘ little gorsoons ’ displaying a bit of scholastic pro¬ 
ficiency before strangers; and he has a thousand ingenious 
artifices for communicating the fact of his son being at school, 
ahd the importance he attaches to it. ‘ Troth, it’s hard enoil^h 

* on me to keep our Tommy at school, between buyin’ books an* 

* payin’ the masther, let alone sparin’ him from the work;, but 
‘ it’s a fine thing to ^iave the laarnin’, an’,* as I can lave him 

* nothing else. I’ll lave him that any how.’ To this cause, and 

to the extraordinary respect which the peasantry entertained for 
persons who had a name for learning, must be attributed the 
high place which the schoolmaster used* to hold in their regard 
and affections. » 

The name of hedge schoolmaster originated, it is said, in the 
custom of teaching near hedges, at the time when it v»as neces¬ 
sary to communicate education by stealth. After the necessity 
had ceased, the custom was in many places kept up, partly 
because it was established, and in fine weather was rather 
pleasant than otherwise, aud partly on the plea of poverty. 
Subsequently the term was extended to all schoolmasters of that 
inferior class, whether they taught under a roof or not. A wide 
distinction should be drawn between the hedge schoolmaster 
who imparted only an English education, and him who alBO 
taught classics. The physique of their respective schools ma^ 
not, in many cases, have differed much, but in other respec... 
they were very unlike; A great deal of what Hazlitt calls the 
ignorance of the learned, existed in the classical schools, but a 
sound knowledge of the Latin language, if not of Greek, was 
communicated in most of them. Lads to whom the works of 
the commonest standard English authors were hardly known 
even by name, had acquired a familiar acquaintance with the 
difficulties and beauties of Livy, Tacitus, and Juvenal, with the 
rules of Latin grammar, and Latin prosody. We have no doubt 
that, for solid classical acquirements, these old schoolmasters 
were far superior to most of the teachers in the several little 
seminaries which have superseded the common school, and 
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need not shrink from a comparison even in the important point 
of morals. . • » 

- The peasant schoolmaster, whether classical or English, was 
to the lover of character a perfect’gem. He had nothing in the 
quality, or colour, or cut of his clothes, to distinguish him from 
many of the people about him; but among a thousand you 
could not mistake him. He had the careless magisterial step as 
of one whose mental superiority was admitted and looked up to 
by all, and fixed beyond the danger of question or rivalry. He 
had the settled self-possession of countenance, as if he were just 
thinking at the moment that his education had been completed, 
and that nothing now remained for him but to enjoy the con¬ 
templation of his unbounded store of learning, while the lest df 
the world were labouring to approach, but would never succeed 
in approaching him. But his most laughable *and distinctive 
characteristic was art extraordinary relish lor the bombastic and 
the pedantic, especially in writing. These qualities of style 
generally excite only disgust and aversion; in him they were 
simply amusing; it was impossible to be displeased, it was 
impossible not to be entertained. ’ The mixture of inconceivable 
improprieties in the use of those big words, and of stray pass¬ 
ages from poets and orators, sometimes altered and adapted 
in the most ludicrous manner, — the rich vein of incongruity, 

— and, to complete all, -the occasional touches of genuine 
nature and simplicity, together with the earnestness that per¬ 
vaded the whole, we have never seen united together in the 
same way, save in the productions of this character, and of a few 
others who have gone through a similar course of reading and 
general drilling. There have been men so gifted with imitative 
powers as to copy the prose or poetic style of eminent authors 
with such success that acute judges could not distinguish the 
imitation from the original. Bu| «*re have never seen an 
imitation of this class of compositions that did not turn out 
a complete failure: the genius of Theodore Hook, or of the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses would have failed; even 
Carleton has rather failed except where he has transferred and 
fused from the stores of his memory. We have seen a consider¬ 
able number of those documents fresh and genuine—letters, 
petitions, remonstrances, challenges, advertisements, &c. Mr. 
Carleton has, in a'note to his story of the Hedge School, 
given%n authentic specimen, the production of ‘John Kelly 
* Philomathit is a good specimen, but we have seen muoh 
better. It is lengthy, and is chiefly occupied in replying to the 
attacks of a rival pedagogue. It closes (a common feature # in 
those documents) with several short poetic effusions, to one 
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of which the redoubted Philomath subjoins the following com* 
mentary. 

*1 hope, kind^nd extremely patient reader, you will find my 
piece humorous, interesting, instructive, and edifying. In deli¬ 
neating and drawing to life the representation of my assailant, 
aggressor, and barefaced calumniator, I have preferred the natural 
order, free and familiar style, to the artificial order, gVave, solemn, 
and antiquated style; and in so doing, I have had occasion to have 
reference to the vocal metaphrase of some words; with a due circum¬ 
spection of the use of their synonymy, taking care that the import 
and acceptation of each phrase and word should not appear frequently 
synonymous. I have applied the whip unsparingly to his back, and 
have given him such a laudable castigation, as to compel him to com¬ 
port Himself in future with propriety and politeness. Yes, it is qifite 
obvious that I have done it by an appropriate selection of categoro- 
matic terms and words. I have been particularly careful to adorn it 
with som<? poetic spontaneous effusions; and although I own to you 
that I have no pretensions to be an adept in poetry, as I have only 
sipped moderately of the Helicon Fountain, yet, from my knowledge 
of Orthometry, I can prove the correctness of it by special and general 
metric analysis. In conclusion, I have not indulged in rhetorical 
figures and tropes, but have rightly adhered to the use of figurative 
and literal language. Finally, I liavS used a concatenation of appro¬ 
priate mellifluous epithets, logically and philosophically accurate, 
copious, sublime, eloquent, and harmonious. # 

‘ The author of this extempore production is writing a Treatise 
on Mental Calculations, to which are appended more than three 
hundred scientific, ingenious, and miscellaneous questions, with their 
solutions. Mental calculations, for the first time, are simplified, 
which will prove a grand desideratum and of the greatest importance 
in mercantile affairs. * 

i John' O’Kelly, Literary Teacher , 

6 And a native of Drumcoloher.* 

<■ 

This we pledge ourselvcy, is^genuine in every word. 

We have a great deal more to say about the Peasant School¬ 
master, but we must content ourselves with sending our readers 
to Mr. Carletou’s pages, especially > to the story of tbe Hedge 
School, already referred to % The picture there given is in all 
essential points just, and not at all too severe, so far as a large, 
perhaps the greater proportion of the class is concerned. But a 
picture remains to be drawn of the exceptions, which our 
author’s still vigorous intellect and constitution give us ground 
for hoping to see executed, together with other important 
omissions, to begone day filled up by him. Undoubtedly the 
peasant schoolmaster was often addicted to tippling, often a 
prominent associate in the secret societies which have been one 
of the blackest curses of Ireland, stained with acts of inhuman 
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cruelty m the exercise of his profession, and with other lesser 
faults;. but there have been many, many of the class industrious, 
humane, sober, and with gifts and acquirements, however 
limited, fully equal to the humble and dreary occupation of their 
lives. As a general proposition it would be perhaps correct to 
say that, as were the public and private morals, and the state of 
civilisation Among the peasantry of any district, such were the 
morals of their schoolmaster; in some places low enough, in 
others respectable. 

Another of the characters which are now passing or passed 
away entirely, is the Poor Scholar — not the ordinary poor 
seholar who receives an 'eleemosynary and merely elementary 
education in English, but he who migrates from a neighbour^ 
hood in which no cheap good classical school exists, to a more 
fortunate region, chiefly Munster, to learn Latin and Greek, 
with the view of beebming a priest, or perhaps a classical school¬ 
master in his native province. The poverty of his parents, and 
the want of a school at home are the causes that impel him to 
seek elsewhere gratis what he cannot acquire for love or money 
in his own neighbourhood. The interest excited by the de¬ 
lineation of this character is not so much from the poor scholar 
himself as from the development of so many charming, and some 
repulsive traits of Irish feelings and manners, which are brought 
on the scene in the course of his singular career. 

Carleton’s story of ‘ The Poor Scholar ’ is, we think, the best 
that has ever been written on an Irish subject by himself, or b£ 
any other. It occupies about one hundred pages in the new 
octavo edition of the ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry; ’ 
and, from beginning to end, there is not more than a page that 
we could wish or bear to see omitted. It is true to the whole 
Irish character in its better aspect — with which it principally 
deals — as the engraving to the plat£ that impresses it, —as the 
faithful mirror to the face it represents. The parting of the 
young wanderer from his native home, the cordial hospitality of 
Lanigan, — the pomposity and kind-heartedness of one school¬ 
master, and the cold cruelty of the other,—the active generosity 
and practical sense of the curate, — the genial goodness, and no 
less genial humour and shrewdness displayed about the sick boy, 

■— the rapacious agent, — and well-meaning, but misled land¬ 
lord, — the scene between the latter and old M‘Evoy, and then 
bet wee* M‘Evoy and his own family, —the death of Lanigan, 
—the return of the poor scholar,—are, togethefc frith the minor 
incidents, all drawn to the very life. The story itself, as a mere 
ftory, is extremely touching; but it is the fidelity throughout 
to characters and manners that makes it so delightful to all who, 
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having been once familiarly acquainted with those characters 
and manners, can therefore fully appreciate so true a portrait of. 
them. The tender heart and innate delicacy of feeling under an 
uncultivated exterior, the brave independence of spirit sustained 
under continued trials, the strong confidence in the right with the 
hope that ‘still hath life when life seems o’er;’ the enduring 
sense of genuine religion that overlooks not the ordinary solace 
of misery, or ordinary means of escaping from it, but is always 
trusting to the ‘ firm foundatibn,’ if they should fail; the tide of 
pure happiness flowing back upon hearts it had left so long, as if 
it had departed to return no more ; the rewaking of long buried 
joys and long suppressed affections, like peace after weary war, 
like life after the grave;—these are pictures which all are moved 
by, but those most to whom the individual scenes and personages 
grouped therein are the scenes and personages of their early 
years and their native land. 

The story of the - Poor Scholar is very simple. Dominick 
M‘Evoy, an honest industrious farmer of the better class, dwelt 
on the estate of Colonel B., a landlord who, like so many Irish 
landlords now, as well as th£n, was at, once embarrassed in his 
circdmstances and an absentee. I^he estate was managed by an 
agent named Carson, more commonly known by the nickname 
of' Yallow Sam,’ a rapacious, unscrupulous villain, ong of whose 
many dishonest practices was to keep back receipts on some 
• false pretext from the tenants, and then e^act the full rent a 
second time. Carson having fixed his eye on M'Evoy’s farm as 
a most desirable spot on which to establish an individual married 
to his own illegitimate daughter, in due course, and by the 
usual means, succeeded ih gaining his double object. M‘Evoy, 
thus driven almost penniless and heart-broken from the com¬ 
fortable home of his fathers, was compelled to take, at a rack 
rent, a small holding ov. a hard barren hill-side called Esker 
Dhu. Toiling on this unproductive soil day after day with his 
son James, wasted in strength and heavy at heart, he was "barely 
able to eke out the most miserable subsistence for himself and 
family. 'One bitter winter day, while both were thus work¬ 
ing hard against the obduracy of the soil and the inclemency of 
the leather, they rested for a moment on their spades, and, 
after comparing together their ’present condition with that of 
their more comfortable neighbours and with their own past, 
.young James, suddenly grasping his spade with both hands and 
flinging it fr<Mn%im, exclaimed — 

* 

‘ “ Here,- father, here goes; to the divil once an’ for ever I pitch 
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slavery.* An’ noW, fatter, wid the help o’ God, this is the last day’s 
work i’ll ever put my hand to. There’s no way of lamin' Latin 
here; but off to Munster I’ll start, an’ my face you’ll never see in this 
parish, till I come. home a priest an’ a gintleman. But that’s not all, 
father, dear; HI rise you out of your distress, or die in the struggle. 

, I can’t bear to see your grey hairs in sorrow and poverty.” 

* “ Well, Jimmy,” his father replies, “ well, agra — God enable you, 
a¥ourneen; ’tis a good intintion. The divil a one o’ me will turn 
v another spadeful aither, for this day; Fm dhrookin f wid the rain. 

We’ll go home an*take an air of the fine—we want it; and afther- 
' wards,we can talk about what you’re on for.” ’J 

"With sdme difficulty Jemmy’s mother is induced to give her 
consent; the parish priest, a jolly kinddiearted man, is made 
acquainted with his determination, approves of it, and on the next 
Sunday announces a collection to be made for him at the chapel 
on that day week. The collection, to which Protestants contri¬ 
buted liberally, is described at length: the pustom is, we believe, 
now defimet in every part of Ireland. The preparations and the 
parting over, our young hero sets out on his journey. "We pass 
over the beautiful episode of his kind reception on the way by 
Lanigan, and transfer hiifl at once to the favoured spot on which 
the far-famed Munster teacher—a learned but tyrannical knave 
—resides. Here, on the day of his arrival, Jemmy accidentally 
falls in with the curate of the parish, an intelligent and worthy 
man, who quickly discovers the noble designs and fine disposi¬ 
tion of the lad, and takes an earnest interest in his future* 
Welfare. It so happened that Colonel B., M'Evoy’s former* 
landlord, actually resided in this very district, and that the 
curate had been formerly tutor in hjs family. The Colonel, 
however, .was so deeply in Carson’s power, in consequence of 
certain money transactions between them, that the curate 
thought it expedient to defer laying M’Evoy’s case before him, 
to some more favourable opportunity^ *Jemmy now commences 
bis ne,w work with the Latin grammar, and soon becomes a 
favourite with all his schoolfellows, among whom those whose 
fathers were substantial farmers in the neighbourhood, bring 
4dm home night abgut or week about. Things continued in 
ibis way for nearly three years: he advanced rapidly in his 
studies, and continued to win the affections of every one, except 
his tyrannical master, who, for reasons mentioned in the story, 
hated him from the beginning, but was prevented from seriously 
illtreatl% him by the fear of his patron schoolfepcw-s, the indig¬ 
nation of whom, and of whose parents, it would have been 
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dangerous to provoke. Gradually, however, these dropped away 
fr(\m the school to fall into their respective callings in life At 
the close of the third year all'' his former sturdy friends and 
defenders had departed; his little stock of money was exhausted, 
and the barbarity of the teacher towards him increased. The 
good curate was too poor to afford him pecuniary assistance; 
but he helped him in the best way he could, and kept a constant 
friendly eye upon him. At this time famine ana fever began 
to rage in the parish; most ©f the.wealthy farmers%ho for¬ 
merly befriended him had emigrated: every day became darker ■ 
and darker. At last the poor boy caught the fever himself, and 
on the first symptoms appearing, he was immediately driven 
from the school by its inhuman master. In this condition none, 
of his schoolfellows would take him home, and so he wandered t 
in the fields, until at length he fell down exhausted and over¬ 
powered. * It was midsummer, and a few mowers, who. were 
eating their dinner near the place, ran up and, recognising 'the 
‘ poor scholar,’ put their heads together and resolved to build a 
shed for him in the field — . 


‘ “ No one will take him in) for fraid o’ the sickness. Why, £11 tell 
you what we’ll do: let us slikame the Remainder o’ this d^y off o’ the 
Major, an’ build a shed for him on the road-side, just against the 
ditch. It’s as dhry as powdher. Then we can go through the neigh- - 
hours, au’ get them to sit near him time about, an’ to bring%im little 
dhreenietis o’ nourishment.” 

* “ Divil a purtier! Come thin, let us get a lot o’ the neighbours, 
an’ set about it, poor bouchal. Who knows but it maybring down £ 
blessin’ upon us, aither in this world or the next.” ’ 

We pass over the adventures about the fever shed, with their 
mixture of roguish fear and tenderness, thoroughly Irish through¬ 
out. Through the care of the labourers—the curate was laid 
up himself at the same time—Jemmy recovered, and, as soon 
as he was able, again sought the school. His presence was 
hailed by his schoolfellows with delight, which so irritated the 
unfeeling tyrant that he assailed the delicate boy with the most 
opprobrious language, and, o%his resenting this in a becoming 
manner, beat him unmercifully. Jemmy new turned his steps 
to the house of his old friend the curate, who, on hearing the"* 
account of th£ schoolmaster’s conduct, immediately expressed 
his determination to see Colonel B. on the next day in company 
with his young client. The Colonel, by the way, had just 
returned fromtlhe Continent, and, having lately succeeded to 
another large add unencumbered estate, was now completely 
out of the dutches of his ageiit. The Poor Scholar was intro¬ 
duced to him, and the’ simple history of his .father’s* misfortunes. 
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and of his son’s endeavours and trials, backed by the urgent and 
influential appeals of the curate, opened at once the eyes end 
the heart of the high-minded and generous man. I^is indigna¬ 
tion against the schoolmaster, find far more against his own 
agent—of whose conduct he only then heard the first authentic 
account—was equalled by the kindly interest which he mani¬ 
fested in the young sufferer before him. The result was that 
Jemmy was placed at a respectable boarding school, with a 
promise that the expenses of his future education, until his 
entering the priesthood, would be defrayed by the Colonel. 
Mot long after this interview, the Colonel set out to visit his 
old estates, with a determination to sift the administration of 

* YalIow Sam,’ ft^Evoy’s case especially, to the bottom, and to 
-awdrd ample justice to all parties. The investigation which 
took place is interesting, hut too long to quote, and too full of 
detail to bear contraction. The result may Ire easily conjec¬ 
tured.' the agent was discarded; MJEvcr? was restored to his 
old form, having heard from the Colonel’s own lips of the happy 
fortune qf his darling son; the Colonel himself became on the 
spot the very’idol of hi^ tenantry/and 

/His address to Carson sopn got among tlie assembled tenantry, 
and a vehement volley of groans and hisses followed the discarded 
agent up the street. 

, ‘ “ Hal'bad luck to you for an ould villain! You were made to 
'hear oh the deaf side of your head at last’ll You may take the black 
wool out o’ your e&rs now, you rip? The erics and curses o’ the 
idows an’ orphans that you made and oppressed hattis up agin you 
i the long run! Ha! you beggarly nager! . . ... Three groans 
for ^Yellaw Sam, the extortioner! A.short coupe to him! Your 
corners’swarm for you,.you villain JV r , 

The maledictions atfd blessings of the old Irish peasantry, we 
may remark in passing, ar# often of the most imaginative kind, 
and e*h$Kt that strange mixture o£ sft-ong passion and playful¬ 
ness, of the solemn and the ludidroiis, which enters so largely 
into the Irish character, and presentsiBuch an inexplicable riddle 
to jthose who hue entirely strangers to it. Thus, on,one hand, 
‘Divi} scald his tongqe out! Helfbellows the sowl out of him,’ 
&c. &c.: on the other hand, ' May the heavens be his bed this 
„«*iuehtl*May every hair on, his head be a mowld-ioandle to light 

* him to glory,’ &c. &c. * ' ' *' 

Tl^ following is the account of M'Evoy’s interview wi rt “ fc ’“ 


own Tamily, after his return, on the eyening o| that e 

.day:— , * . * 

£ 

lengthy he was seen coming slowly up the jhfll; 
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were thrown aside, and the whole family assembled to hear “ what 
was done.” 

1 The father entered in silence, sat down; and after wiping his 
brow, and laying clown his hat, placing his staff across it on the floor, 
he drew his breath deeply. t 

4 “ Dominick,” said the" wife, “ what news ? What’ was done ? ” 

4 44 Vara,” replied Dominick, 44 do you remimber the day — fair 
and handsome you wor then — when I first kissed your Ifps, as my 
own darlin’ wife ? ” * 

4 “Ah, avourneen, Dominick,*don’t spake to me of tliem .times. 
The happiness we had then is long gone, acushla, in one sens&” 

4 “It’s before me like yestherday, Vara,—the delight that went 
through my heart, jist as clear as yestherday, or the blessed sun*that’s 
shinin' through the broker? windy on the floor there. I remimber, Vara,* 
saying* to you on that day — I don’t know whether you remimber 
or not — but I remimber say in’ to you, that if I lived a thousand^ 
years, 1 could never feel sich happiness as when 1 first pressed you to 
my heart:ft my own wife.” • 

4 “ Well, but we warrt to hear what happened, Dominick, achora”, 

‘ “ Do you remimber the xvojrAs, Vara ?”“ 

4 44 Oeh ! T do, avourneen. .foidn’t they go into my heart at the 
time, an’ how could I forget them ? But I can’t bear, somehow, to. 
look back on what we wor then, bekas<? I feel my heart brakin’/ 
acushla!” * 

4 “ Well, Vara, look at me. Amn’t I a poor wasted crathur now* 
in comparishment to what I was thin ? ” * 

4 “God he sees the change' that’s in you, darlin’; but sure i’wasnH 
your fau’t or mine either, Dominick, avillish!” « 

4 “ Well, Vara, you see me now — I’m happier — before God, I’m 
happier, a thousand degrees, than I was thin. Come to my arras, 
asthore irmcree — my heart’s breakin’ — but it’s wid happiness — 
don’t be frightened—it’s mid joy I’m sheddin’ these tears! Jemmy 
is livin’ an’ well, childhre, — lies livin’ an' well, Vara — the star of 
our hearts is, livin’ an* well an’ happy! Kneel down, oliildlire — 
bend before the great God, an’ thank iim for his kindness to your v 
blessed brother —to our Ivlesjed son. Bless the Colonel, childhre,; 
bless him whin you’re down, Protestant and all as he is. Oh! blqss 
him, as if you prayed lor myself, or for Jemmy, that’s far away 
from us.” 

v i 

4 lie paired for a few minutes, bent his head upon his hands as ha 
knelt in supplication at the chair, then resuihed his scat, as did the 
whole family, deeply directed. 

4 “ Now, # childhre,” said lie, 44 I’ll teU yez all* but don’t any of yoir 
be so poor a crathur as I was to-day. Bear it mild and asy. Vara,. 

; for I know it will take ^ start out of you. Sure we’re to go 
our own o\Vld farm. Ay, an\what’s more! — oh, God of 
>less him!—jwhfiyt’s more, the Colonel is ta stock it for us, 
ip„us; an’ what’s more, Yallow Sam is out! out) ! ” • 

they exclaimed, 44 Jemmy well, an* Yallow Sam out I 
tfcr, surely” 
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‘ “ Now behave, I say. Ay, an’ never to come in again. But who 
do ybu think got him out ? ” 

4 “ Who ? — why God he knows. Who could get him out ? ” ' 

‘ " Our son, Vara—our son, chHdhrc! Jemmy got him out, an’ 
got ourselves back to our farm. I had it partly from the noble 
Colonel’s own lips, an’ tl*e remainder from v Mr. Moutrpy, that I met 
on my way home. But there’s more to come: sure Jemmy hasf 
friends aquil to the Colonel himself; an’ sure lie’s at a Catholic 
boordin’-school, among gintlemcn’s childhre; an’ in a short time 
he’ll be a priest in full ordhers.” ’ ° 

The conclusion of the story will not bear to be told in other 
words than those of the author. The journey homewards of the 
poor scholar, after his oidination, his interview with the dying 
farmer who had treated him so kindly on his first journey, arid 
his meeting with his parents and brothers and sisters, make one 
unbroken strain of soft sweet pathos, like the burthen of an old 
Irish melody, like flic holy and happy decline of a* holy and 
happy life — the sunshine of the better Svorld falling on the 
sorrows of this, mellowing and brightening them. 

We must lifrc close our sketches .and extracts. The stories 
t)f ‘ Peter Connell’ and *Tubhcr l3a g, or the Red Well/ belong, 
in a great measure, to the e^ass to which we have referred the 
4 Poor Scholar;’ and, though inferior, are yet excellent, and in 
some scores exquisitely touched. ‘Valentine M‘Clutchy’ — 
bating the coarse passages and the sermonismy — and ‘Fardo- 
‘ rouglia, or the Miser,’ are the best among Mr. Carlcton’s longer 
and more ambitious, but, we think, not more successful, pro¬ 
ductions. Very little, if at all, below these in merit, are ‘ The 
* Black Prophet’ and ‘The Tithe Proctor.’ We, as has been 
already intimated, contemplate the merits of these tales and 
novels principally by the standard of fidelity to Irish character 
and Irish manners. If he'could be induced to avoid for the 
future the blemishes which we liqvcfwith no unfriendly pur¬ 
pose, noted at the commencement of this Article, and would 
expurgate his already published works on the same principle and 
an \msparing bpid — putting into an Appendix or Notes, if 
not absolutely eliminating, the strictures and reflections already 
alluded to, whether'uttcred in his own proper person or through 
the Ijpg’ftf his interlocutors— wc have no doubt that lie would 
whi for himself an extent of solid fame far beyontl what lie 
has ^ ready acquired, though not beyond what he even now 
deserves. 

,, : Vi - 

fjf 

Since the preceding Article was put in type ]V$r. Carleton has 
given to,the public a new Irish story, in t\v% little volumes, — 
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* The Squanders, of Castle Squander.’ It contains more of the 
faults already pointed out, and fewer of the characteristic excel¬ 
lences, than any one of his preceding works. The incidents are 
little else than a rehearsal of portions of * Valentine M’Clutchy,’ 
and of some of his c Traits and Stories.’ Several of the more in¬ 
teresting characters, too, are old acquaintances, and we see very 
little of them — they are so completely kept in the 4>ack ground 
by the thick heavy folds that hang over the front of the stage. 
Wc get a brief glimpse here*and there of true Irish life: the 
rest is all about tenant-right and a multitude of other topics 
connected with politics and political economy. The volumes 
resemble certain editions of the Greek and Latin classics, in 
which a line or two of text at the head of the page rests on two 
long massive columns of notes. Or rather, they resemble a 
drama, which is interrupted every .ten minutes with a sermon 
of half an hour’s length. The sermons, moreover, arc neither 
very well written notf very well seasoned, and they swarm with 
small inaccuracies in statements of fact. Why will Mr. Carleton 
persist in spoiling his stories — to say nothing of the needless 
offence given to a large poftidn of his readers — by dissertations 
on topics which any fourth-rate newspaper correspondent would 
handle much better than he has done, leaving that field in which 
lie stands without an equal among the living or the d<jjid? We 
write in sorrow, not in anger. lie is himself a true Squander 
of Castle Squander, neglecting the fine gifts with which nature 
has endowed him, and feeding on garbage and offal. Wc trust 
that this is the last of the prodigal: for there cau be nobody, 
who will rejoice more heartily than we ourselves in seeing him 
return, from the lecture rdom and the debating club to his true 
home in the heart and soul and every day life of the Irish 
peasant. We hope to meet him soon, reclaimed and f himself 
‘ again.' 


A UT. V.,— 1. Report of the General Board of Health m thi 
Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1849. Presented to 1x>th 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London: 
1850. * .'-i 

2. General Board of Health Report on Quarantine . Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
London: 1849. 

T * *■ ■* V- * 

hose great modern innovators, the steam-boat and the 
railway, fix attention upon all the impediments which ob¬ 
struct the progress of tta traveller, or check the free com- 
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mercial intercourse of nations. Of these none is more conspicu¬ 
ous, none more vexatious, than quarantine; while the successful 
invasions of every country in Europe and America by Asiatic 
cholera, despite all the opposition presented by quarantine laws, 
lazarettos, and cordons sanitaires, have given to the whole 
civilised world, in our own day, a very significant intimation of 
the impotence of those laws to resist the incursions of epidemic 
disease. And our Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, in his 
manifesto of June 2nd,, has proclliimcd that * the spirit of the 
‘ age tends to free intercourse; and no statesman can disregard 

* with impunity the genius of the epoch in which he lives.’ 

The system of quarantine is to be vindicated or condemned 
by facts, of the truth or falsehood of which every shrewd man 
of the world is as competent a judge, and upon which, if true, 
he is as capable of reasoning- correctly as if he were a member 
of the medical profession. Nay, without adopting the sarcasm 
©f the great anatomist, that * the ancients «endcavourcd to make 

* physic a scieqce and failed; the moderns have made it a trade 

* and succeeded,’ we must not forget that, in this country, the 
office of the physician ismot to prevent but to cure disease; and 
that, accordingly, the art of. preserving health and preventing 
disease is taught in no regular coitrse of lectures at any of the 
great schools of medicine in the United Kingdom. Experience, 
indeed, teaches us that professional men are not the most for¬ 
tunate advocates of. professional reforms. For a quarter of a 
century we have witnessed successive Chancery reformers, and 

•^professional commissions of inquiry, labouring in unsuccessful 
■ atterflpts to remove the inveterate abuses of our Courts of 
Equity; they made demonstrations, intleed, and skirmished with 
the outposts; .find new judges were created, and new courts 
were opened: but it was not until the administration of Lord 
John Russell appointed a commission, ivhich included among its 
members two unprofessional men of vigorous minds, great saga¬ 
city, and extensive knowledge, whose feelings and sympathies 
-were all With the client and against the system, that the strong¬ 
hold of injustice and chicane was forced to capitulate, and the 
gigantic abuses of the Master’s Office were surrendered. So 
has it happened with the question under consideration; succes- 
. sive governments have followed with undeviating uniformity the 
notable precedent established by a celebrated club, of which it is 
recorded that the venerable membersJbaving occasion to complain 


of the quality of their wine and of the size of the measures in 
which it was seryecl to them, appointed a committee to investi¬ 
gate‘the grievance and devise a remedy, of which committee they 
nomicssed the landlord of the tavern where they held their meet- 
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ings to be the chairman, and his waiters to be the members. In 
like manner, the most, unfortunate circumstance connected with 
the investigation of questions respecting the origin and prevention 
of epidemic diseases, is, that governments have been in the habit 
of relying implicitly on the authority and advice of persons 
employed in quarantine departments; although it is manifest 
that the official instincts, the prejudices, and the* self-interest 
of such persons utterly disqualify them from giving a sound 
opinion on the subject. Nor are instances wanting, even in 
recent times, where a Report, in which loose statements of events 
in remote places are so manipulated as to present a plausible 
prinid facie case of an.epideinie having been imported through 
disregard of the principles of quarantine, has gained for its 
author the patronage of -that department, and some mark of 
distinction, or some lucrative prefettnent in the public service. 

This subject, however, being now happily emancipated from 
the trammels of a purely professional question, is no longer to 
be discussed upon merely technical grounds; and the time having 
arrived when it cannot fail t<j receive at the hands of statesmen 
and legislators that attention which its* importance entitles it to 
demand, we shall endeavour to present the case fairly before 
our readers upon its practical merits, and to disabuse the public 
of some of those professional fallacies upon which»has' been 
constructed a system not less repugnant to the dictates of 
humanity than injurious to the interests of commerce—a system 
utterly powerless to arrest the ^progress of epidemic disease, but 
most powerful to multiply ijs victims and aggravate its horrors. 
The constitution of the (general Board of Health, whose Reports 
upon Quarantine have drawn our attention to this subject, has 
been highly favourable to an enlightened, disinterested, and 
searching investigation of the question; for, while medical 
science was ably represented there, the majority of its members, 
being unprofessional, hqd nothing to unlearn; unfettered by the 
traditions of the schools, and unbiassed by professional pre¬ 
judices, Ijjieir feelings and sympathies were naturally with the 
patient and against the unchristian edict which said to him — 
1 Thou art sick, and we visit thee not; thou art in prison, and we 
* come not unto thee.’ And, accordingly, their Reports present 
a favourable contrast to most of the disquisitions on the subject 
so long as it was monopolised by medical writers, whose treatises 
commonly betray a lamentable ignorance of the most obvious 
rules of evidence, and a want of inclination or of ability to 
analyse the testimony by which statements of occurrences at 
distant places are supported. Loose general assertions by igno¬ 
rant or interested people, $nd vague hearsay rumours, which no 
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court of justice would listen to for an instant in any question 
involving property of the most inconsiderable amount, are by an 
unreasoning credulity, which is perfectly incomprehensible in 
members of a learned profession, accepted without investigation 
or inquiry as indisputable facts, and are published and argued 
upon as conclusively proving the truth of doctrines upon which 
the health and the lives of whole communities depend. We, 
have therefore perused with less surprise than shame the advice/ 
which, so recently as the year 1831, was addressed to the 
Executive Government by the most eminent physicians of 
London; and which was adopted by the Privy Council, and 
proclaimed to the public by Order in Council on the -Oth of 
October in that year, w'hen the sten<^‘ march of epidemic 
cholera from Asia over the continent of Europe towards our 
own shores, warned us of tilt approaching danger at the same 
time that it demonstrated the utter futility of quarantine regu¬ 
lations, by overleaping every bander which* had been interposed 
to stop its progress, even in countries whose governments could 
command all the machinery necessary to execute such despotic 
regulations with all the* rigour and precision of military dis¬ 
cipline. The recommendations of this venerable body, true to 
the traditionary lessons taught in the schools, and blind to the 
lessons of experience taught by the events which were passing 
around them, proved that practically medical science had in this 
respect made no progress for upwards of two centuries; for 
they actually revived, and even surpassed, the barbarous counsels 
which prevailed in the days of King James the First, who 
inaugurated his reign in England by ap ‘ Act for the charitable 
‘ Relief and ordering of Persons infected with the Plague,’ 
whereby, after reciting that ‘ persons infected being commanded 

* to keep their houses, or otherwise separate themselves from 

* company, do notwithstanding verykdsfcgcrously and disorderly 

* misdemean themselves,’ it was enacted,, ‘ that if any person in- 

* fected, or being in an infected house, shall be commanded to 
‘ keep his house and shall disobey, offering and attempting to 

* break out and go abroad or to resist, and going abroad and 

* resisting such keepers and watchmen as should be appointed 
c to keep them in, it should be lawful for the watchmen, &c. 

* with violence to enforce them to keep their houses, and if any 
1 hurj come by such enforcement to the disobedient persons, the 

* keepers, watchmen, and their assisttfnts shall not be impeached 

* therefore.’* The Rules and Regulations, bearing date, College 
of Physicians, October 20th, 1831, ‘ for the purpose of prevent- 


* Stat. 1 Jac. 1. c. 31. f& 1. and 6. 
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€ ing the introduction and spreading of the disease called cholera 
€ morbus in the United Kingdom,’ not only fully adopted the 
principle of this arbitrary statute, but sought to extend the 
application of its principle to whole communities instead of con¬ 
fining it to individual cases. They were signed Henry Hal¬ 
ford, President of the Board; and the Board comprised the 
following members: — Hr. Maton; Dr. Turner; Dr. Warren; 
Dr. MacMichael; Dr. Holland; Ur. Seymour (Secretary); Dr. 
Sir James MacGrigor, Director of the Medical Department of 
the Army; Dr. Sir William Burnett, Director of the Medical 
Department of the Navy; Dr. Sir William Pym, Superin¬ 
tendent-General of Quarantine; together with the Controller 
of thfl Navy, and tliogPeputy Chairman of the Board of Cus¬ 
toms. After declaring that ‘ the measures of external precau- 
‘ tion for preventing the introduction of the cholera morbus Br 
€ A KJUohoiJS QUARANTINE HAVE UlTlftCKTO BEEN FOUND 
‘ effectual,’ these*learned persons proceed to enunciate cer¬ 
tain arbitrary regulations, founded upon this bold but incautious 
assumption, which are too numerous and minute to be given in 
detail; but we shall select some of the more vigorous measures 
which were proposed by them to* the Executive Government 
for adoption; and which were ordered by the Privy Council to 
be * published in the “ Gazette,” and circulated in ail the prin- 
‘ cipal ports, creeks, and other stations of the United Kingdom, 
€ with a view that all persons may be made acquainted there- 
‘ with and conform themselves thereto.’ They claim a close 
affinity to the legislation of the olden time. 

1 To carry into effect thesseparation of the sick from the healthy, it 
would be very expedient that one or more houses should be kept in 
view in each town, or its neighbourhood, as places to which every 
case of the disease, as soon as detected, might be removed, provided 
the family of the affecte<? person consent to such removal; and in 
case of refusal, a conspicuous mark (“SICK’*) should be placed in 
front of the house, to warn persons that it is in Quarantine: and even 
when persons with the disease shall have been removed, and the 
house shaft have been purified, the word ‘‘CAUTION” should be 
substituted, as denoting suspicion of the disease; and the inhabitants 
of such house should not be at liberty to move out, or communicate 
with other persons, until, by the authority of the local board, ^ the 
mark shall have been removed.’ 

‘ It is recommended, that those who may fall victims to this most 
formidable disease should be buried in a detached ground in the vici¬ 
nity of the house that may have been selected for the reception of 
cholera patients. By this regulation it is intended to confine as much 
as possible every source of infection to one spot; on the same prin¬ 
ciple, all persons who may be employed in the removal .of the sick 
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from their own houses, as well as all those who may attend upon 
cholera patients in the capacity of nurses, should live apart from the 
rest of the community.’ 

‘ Wherever objections arise to the removal of the sick from the 
healthy, or other causes exist to render sucli a step not advisable, the 
same prospect of success in extinguishing the seeds of the pestilence 
cannot be expected. Much, however, may be done, even in these 
difficult circumstances, by following the same principles of prudence, 
and by avoiding all unnecessary communication with the public out 
of doors; all articles of food or other necessaries required by the 
family should be placed in front of the house, and received by one of 
the inhabitants of the house after the person delivering them shall 
have retired. Until the time during which the contagion of cholera 
lies dormant in the human frame has been more accurately ascer¬ 
tained, it will be necessary, for the sake of plrfect security, that con¬ 
valescents from the disease, and those who have had any communica¬ 
tion with them, should, be kept under observation for a period of not 
less than twenty days.’ * 

‘All intercourse with any infected town'and the neighbouring 
country must be prevented by the best means within the power of the 
magistrates, who will have to make regulations for the supply of pro¬ 
visions . 1 

This regulation calls to ( ,n.ind the exploit commemorated by 
Milton,‘of that gallant man who thought to pound up the 
‘ crows by shutting his park gate.’ 

‘ Othek measures op a more coercive nature mat re rendered 
expedient for THE common safety, if unfortunately so fatal a disease 
should ever show itself in this country in the terrific way in which it 
has appeared in various parts of Europe; and it may become neces¬ 
sary TO draw troops or a strong body of police around infected 
.places, so as utterly to exclude the inhabitants from all 
intercourse with the country; and we feel sure that what is 
demanded for the common safety of the state will vlways be 

ACQUIESCED IN WITH A WILLING SUBMISSION TO THE NECESSITY WHICH 
IMPOSES IT.’ 1 

That regulations, such as these, which are alike contemptible 
in the eyes of science and opposed to every sound principle of 
legislation, should be advocated by superintendents of quaran¬ 
tine and their hangers-on, would excite no surprise; but that 
they should have been deliberately promulgated by a body of 
English physicians, among whom,, besides the President of the 
College himself, were some of the most eminent of their day, is 
a phmomenon worthy to be recorded by the historian who, 
marks the scientific progress of a nation. 

The state of mind which admitted of incredulity respecting • 
the influence of local causes in the propagation of thiq class of» 
discuses; ifas of coarse incompatible with an appreciation of the 
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true value of such preventive measures as are founded on a 
kncnvledge of that influence. No sooner, however, was the 
Order in Council published which contained such outrages upon 
common sense and common humanity, as actually to contemplate 
the drawing ‘ troops or a strong body of police around infected 
‘ places’—Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bristol, Sun¬ 
derland, or London itself, for instance — ‘so as utterly to ex- 

* elude the inhabitants from all intercourse with the country,’ 
than its reception showed that, if ignorant of nothing else, its 
authors were profoundly ignorant of the state and the strength 
of public opinion ip their own country. They were quickly 
convinced, that laws, which might hate been * acquiesced in 

* with a willing subini^ion’ in the reign of King James the 
First, were simply impossible in the reign of King William the 
Fourth. Accordingly, the subject being more fully and' more 
closely investigated, the opinions were revised and the recom¬ 
mendations consideral/Iy modified. In less than a month, the 
public were assured, by a circular issued from the Council 
Office on the 14th of Novcipber, 1831, that ‘with regard to 

* precautions as to intercourse with suspected, or really infected 
‘ persons or places, the Board are cojffident that good sense and 

* good feeling will not only point our but morally establish, as 

* far as may be practicable, the necessity of avoiding speh’ com- 

* munication as may endanger the lives of thousands. But they 

* STRONGLY DEPRECATE ALL MEASURES ®F COERCION FOR 

* THIS PURPOSE WHICH, WHEN TRIED UPON THE CONTI- 

* NENT, HAVE BEEN INVARIABLY PRODUCTIVE OF EVIL.’ 
But so capricious is the # exercise of arbitrary power, and so 
reluctant is poor human nature to withdraw altogether from 
error which has become habitual, that the measures which had 
been abandoned on shore as ‘ invariably productive of evil,’ were, 
by a disgraceful inconsistency, retained on the water, where they 
could be enforced without encountering the universal opposition 
of the public at large. Thus at the very same time that the 
intercourse of Sunderland and Seaham with all other parts of 
Great Britain, by land was perfectly free and uninterrupted, so 
that even the attendants upon the sick and .the dying might and 
did remove to any part of the country by land without let or 
hindrance, intercourse by sea. was interdicted; and the very 
colliers arriving in the Thames were subjected to a rigid quar¬ 
antine of fifteen days, from which the day and night coaohes, 
with their full complement of passengers, were altogether ex¬ 
empted. Such were the counsels which prevailed during the 
cholera epidemic of 1831-2. ‘ At‘ that time,’ as is justly re¬ 
marked in the First Report of the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
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missioned *, ‘not only had no knowledge been acquired by 

* experience of the true character of this disease, but nothing 

* was known of the real condition of the classes which proved 

* to be its first and easy victims, nor of the state of the locali- 

* ties in which they lived. The metropolis of the poor has 

* nothing in common with the metropolis of the rich, and as the 

* map of L/andon exhibits no trace of the lanes and alleys of the 

* poor, so the very names of these places would at that time 

* have sounded as strange to the inhabitants of onr great 

* thoroughfares and squares as the names of the streets of a 

* foreign country.’ But the very ignorance and incapacity 
which were manifested on the occasion,of that epidemic, coupled 
with the opportunities which its outbreak in different places 
afforded to intelligent people for observing facts with their own 
eyes — particularly among the classes and in the localities where 
the mortality was 'greatest — shook their faith in the vulgar 
error of contagion, and caused them to 'look elsewhere for the 
true sources of pestilence. Public attention, so long abused by 
idle fables of epidemic fevers imported from abroad into low 
lodging-houses in the foul clothes of seafaring men frequenting 
those hotbeds of disease, was at length awakened to the pestilen¬ 
tial condition of the districts themselves in which such lodging- 
houses aye situate; where diarrhoea and scarlet fever arc ever 
present to sacrifice youth, typhus manhood, and where, when 
that epidemic influence prevailed, cholera invariably found its 
victims of every age. The epidemic, however, having spent 
itself, subsided; nor were the public taught, by any overt act 
or even by any proposal of reform, to believe that the learned 
persons themselves, to whom the guardianship of their health 
had been confided, had turned the knowledge which they might 
have acquired during the progress of the disease, to any prac¬ 
tical account: they still clung to ihe»doctrine that diseases are 
imported and spread by contagion: no antiquated opinions were 
retracted ,* nor were any remedial measures suggested founded 
on the hypothesis that the low sanitary condition of) a popula¬ 
tion—as bad drainage, ill-ventilated and overcrowded dwellings, 
offensive sewers, unwholesome water, and the thousand other 
kindred abominations which afflict the poor — could exercise 
any perceptible influence in producing and fostering epidemic 
diseases, ‘ But quarantine pays no regard to these conditions. 

* Blifidly intent on accomplishing an impossible object, it over- 
‘ looks Idle circumstances on "which the existence and extension 
‘ of disease really depend; and after the experience of centuries' 
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‘ has shown the inutility of the securities it offers, it still pro- 
f poses to go on reposing implicit confidence in them and in 
* them only.’ (Report on Quarantine, p. 16.) It was not until 
six years afterwards, namely, in 1838, that men’s minds were 
strongly directed to these local influences. In that year the 
deplorable sanitary condition] of large masses of the population 
in London was forcibly described by Dr. Southward Smith, 
in a Report to the Poor Law Commissioners on the physical 
causes of sickness and mortality to which the poor are par¬ 
ticularly exposed, and which are capable of removal by sanitary 
regulation. This and similar Reports by Dr. Arnott and Dr. 
Kay (now Sir .1. Kay Slpittlcworth) on‘the same subject, were 
published by the Poor Law Commissioners in their Reports of 
1838 and 1839. The facts disclosed by these Reports neces¬ 
sarily attracted the notice of Parlian%ent, and on the motion of 
Mr. Slnney* the late very useful member for Shrewsbury, a 
Select Committee was/appointed by the House of Commons in 
1840, to inquire into the circumstances affecting the health of 
the inhabitants of large towns and populous districts, with a 
view to improved sanitary regulations foj their benefit. 

The subject had now acquired such importance that by special 
direction of the Home Secretary the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board was, in 1842, instructed to report fully upon the sanitary 
condition of the whole labouring population of Great Britain. 
His carefully revised and elaborate Report .justly produced a 
powerful impression on the minds of all thinking men, and had 
great influence in preparing the way for sanitary legislation: it 
was followed in 1844 by the appointment of Commissioners to 
inquire into the present stftte of large towns and populous dis¬ 
tricts, and the causes of disease among the inhabitants ; and in 
1847, by the appointment of Commissioners for inquiring 
whether any and what special means may be requisite for the 
improvement of the health of the metropolis. The frightful 
disclosures contifined in these several reports, and particularly in 
the valuable report of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, 
proved that all these classes of epidemic or zjmiotic diseases in¬ 
variably prevailed in the same localities, ravaged the same classes, 
and were dependent for their severity and extension upon the 
same sanitary conditions. A general conviction followed, when 
the cholera epidemic of 1848-9 was impending over us, that the 
preservation of the public health by removing the local causes of 
pestilence was one of the duties of Government which had been 
too long neglected. At the end of the Session of 1848 the 
Public Health Act, and the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act (which had been introduced by Lord Carlisle) 
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were' placed on the Statute Book; and a General Board of 
Health was constituted to administer their provisions. But, 
unfortunately, this favourable opportunity for revising the 
Quarantine Laws, and for placing the whole sanitary admi¬ 
nistration of the country in the hands of one efficient and 
responsible body, was lost. 

When this new Board was appointed, comprising as it did the 
names of men who, having been most active in conducting the 
previous inquiries, were, by long study and accurate observation, 
completely masters of the subject in all its details, their attention 
was diverted from the duties which in ordinary times would 
have devolved upon them, by finding themselves forced to 
grapple with the epidemic of 1848, now threatening to sprbad 
itself over the country. Happily the knowledge acquired in 
their previous inquiries enabled them to encounter with prompt¬ 
itude, vigour, and. success the difficulties of the crisis. They 
knew both the places where and the classes among which the 
disease would inevitably appear, if it appeared at all; they 
warned the local authorities of the dangers which menaced them; 
taught them to estims\Je the exigence of the moment, and the 
value of that moment well employed; instructed them in the 
means of averting these Outbreaks, and if such means should be 
neglected, and the outbreak should occur, taught them how it 
could be* suppressed. The complete success which attended the 
adoption of the iqeasures recommended is shown in the Iteport 
on Cholera, as exemplified in the Metropolis, in Glasgow, in 
Bristol, in Dumfries, in Paisley, and in other places. The 
result at the same time furnished absolute demonstration of the 
soundness of the principles upon which the Board was acting. 
While they were engaged in these useful labours, and endea¬ 
vouring to instruct the people in the true causes of these 
outbreaks, and in the true means of,preventing them, another 
department of the executive made known its existence by 
placing in quarantine all ships, British and foreign, coming from 
Hamburgh or any other suspected port; and these needless 
severities were continued until the cholera, with its' customary 
disregard for the orders placing it in quarantine, made its 
appearance in different parts of the United Kingdom. As was 
anticipated and predicted, it returned to the same countries, to 
the same cities and towns, and even to the same streets, houses, 
and terooms, which it ravaged in 1832. It is true that many 
places were attacked in the recent epidemic which had escaped 
ia the former; but very few indeed that suffered then, escaped 
sow, except in some few instances in which sanitary improve¬ 
ments had in the meantime heen effected. Ip some instances 
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it reappeared on the very spot on -which it first broke out 
Bixtqen years before. The first case which occurred in the 
town of Leith, in 1848, took place in the same house and 
within a few feet of the very spot from whence the epidemic of 
1832 commenced its course. On its reappearance in the town 
of Pollokshaws, it snatched its first victim from the same room 
and the very bed in which it bfoke out in 1832., Its first 
appearance in Bermondsey was close to the same ditch near 
which the earliest fatal cases occurred in 1832. At Oxford, in 
1849, as in 1832, the first case occurred in the county jail. 
This return to its former haunts has been observed in innume¬ 
rable other places. The same has been, the case abroad. At 
Groningen, in Holland, ‘the disease in 1832 attacked in the 
better purt of the city only two houses, and the epidemic made 
its first reappearance in these two identical houses in the visit¬ 
ation of 1848. In numerous instances medical officers, who 
had attended to the conditions which influence its localisation, 
pointed out, before its l-etum, the particular courts and houses 
on which it would seize. ‘ Before cholera appeared in the 

* district,’ says the medical oflfccr of thp Whitechapel Union, 
speaking of a small court in the hamlet, ‘ I predicted that this 
‘ would be one of its strongholds.’ 58ghtecn cases occurred in 
it. Before cholera appeared in the district, the medical officer 
of Uxbridge stated that if it should visit that town it ^ould be 
certain to break out in a particular house, to the dangerous con* 
dition of which he called the attention of the local authorities. 
The first cases that occurred broke out in that identical house. 
In a place called Swain’s Lane, in the healthy village of High- 
gate, near London, there i# a spot where the medical officer felt 
bo confident that the disease would make its appearance, that he 
repeatedly represented to the authorities the danger of allowing 
the place to remain in its, existing condition, but in vain. In 
two houses on this spot, six attacks and four deaths took place; 
yet there was no other appearance of the disease, during the 
whole epidemic, in any other part of the village, containing 
3000 inhabitants.* ‘ Before the appearance of the disease in 

* this country,’ say the Board of Health, ‘ we warned the local 

* authorities that the seats of the approaching pestilence would 

* be the usual haunts of other epidemics.’ This conviction was 
founded on evidence to which subsequent experience gave the 
force of demonstration; for, as the Board had anticipated and 
predicted, the usual haunts of typhus and diarrhoea in ordinary 
seasons actually .became, when the epidemic influence aggra- 


* Report tin Epidc/nic Cholera, pp. 18, 19. 
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rated the form of these diseases, and for* the time banished 
almost every other .form of disease, the chief abiding places of 
cholera. 

We will not weary our readers with the instances cited 
from Bethnal Green, from Rosemary Lane, Whitechapel, from 
Plymouth, from Manchester, from Barnard Castle, from Don¬ 
caster, frqm Wolverhampton, from Alnwick and Canongate, 
from Gainsborough, Burslem, Nantwich, Clitheroe, Penzance 
and elsewhere, which establish the fact beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

The disease often attacked definite spots in the districts 
which it invaded, confining its ravages to particular streets, the 
adjoining streets escaping; and even'to one side of a street, 
scarcely a single case occurring on the opposite side. Thus at 
Rotherhithe, in a street where numerous deaths occurred, the 
attacks were almost entirely confined to one side of the street, 
occupied by several respectable private families, the disease 
appearing in only one house on the other side. * The disease,’ 
says the medical officer of the parish, ‘ passed right through and 
‘ across several of the streets life a cannon ball.’ At Bedford 
two streets are named as having each suffered on one side 
severely, the other nearly escaping. At Bristol, and in several 
other towns, the same fact was observed, and it has been noticed 
in foreign cities, particularly at St. Petersburg]]. In this 
respect, also, cholera bears a marked resemblance to typhus, 
yellow fever, and plague. While the pestilence thus passed 
over adjoining spots, it sometimes attacked places in groups; 
that is, it seized on a certain number of courts, alleys, or 
streets, decimated their inhabitants, 4 hen ceased, and broke out 
in a similar manner, often at the opposite extremity of the 
district, occasionally returning again, after an interval, to the 
first locality. In this manner the cjpcurrence of six, eight, or 
even more deaths was not uncomnfon in a particular house; but 
such a house did not form a centre from which the disease 
spread to neighbouring houses, and thence over the district. 
On the contrary, simultaneously with the attack ift this par¬ 
ticular house, or as So<Jn as the work of death had beSft accom¬ 
plished in it, the disease reappeared at a consideraW^distance, 
the intervening houses escaping. The history of it? progress 
from Asia to Europe, and through the several countries of 
Europe, shows that it advanced not by d strictly continuous, 
progressive, and uninterrupted course ; but 'that at one time it 
sprang at a single bound over a vast tract of c&untry, while at 
another time its course was retrograde. Its progress through a 
city was similar, there being in general no regular continuity in 
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its course, but its progress consisting in a succession of local 
outbreaks. Hence in the course of the house-to-house visitation, 
whitfh will be described hereafter, the disease having disappeared 
from one district, the medical staff were obliged to follow it to 
another, and thence to a third, and so on from district to dis¬ 
trict till the whole local epidemic seizure was at an end. 

This Jaw of the disease, that it spreads not by continuity 
of time or place, but occurs at irregular periods, ahd extends 
by a succession of local outbreaks, is decisive proof that it is 
propagated not by the contact of one infected person with 
another, but by a general influence operating on particular 
localities and persons, according to certain localising conditions 
and predisposing causesr We have not space to detail the 
horrible’ particulars, contained in the Report on Cholera, of 
the localising conditions and predisposing causes which existed 
in the spo^s where the epidemic raged with its greatest viru¬ 
lence. The effects of over-crowded, ill-consiructed, and badly 
ventilated dwellings wfre evidenced by the outbreak of cholera 
in the workhouse at ’Taunton, where in the course of one week 
60 of the inmates were swept away; in the lodging of the hop 
pickers at East Farleigh, near Maidstdho, where the inmates 
were so huddled together that each bt-JLividual had for respiration 
about 50 cubic feet of air, and where m a population of about 
1000, within four days of the first seizure there occvsred up¬ 
wards of 200 eases of diarrhoea, 97 of developed cholera, and 47 
deaths. Precisely similar was the onslaught of cholera on the 
pauper children at Tooting. But the most striking effects of 
over-crowding are seen in climates where the conditions of 
disease arc the most intense, as in India, where in the native 
town of Kurracliee, consisting of ill-ventilated mud hovels, 1 
inhabitant in 10 died of cholera: whereas of the same class of 
persons inhabiting the Bazaar, which was well constructed and 
ventilated, the proportion 3 of deaths was only 1 in 30; while in 
the over-crowded jail at Hyderabad, of 400 prisoners 96 were 
cut off in 48 hours. 

The baleful effects of an atmosphere contaminated by the 
emanations arising from filth accumulated in and about dwellings 
are now ^pr^miversally acknowledged that we pass over the in¬ 
stances in which such localities are proved to have been the foci 
of epidemic, disease. Such were — manufactories of artificial 
manure ; the noxious animal effluvia emanating from bone-boil¬ 
ing establishments; offensive sewers and piggeries; grave-yards; 
foul canals and ditches; want of drains, bad drains, and sewers 
unskilfully constructed; unwholesome water; and all the impu¬ 
rities which pervade those parts of any town .where sanitary 
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measures are neglected, or, as too frequently happens, are so 
bpdly earned into effect as to increase the evil they are intended 
to remedy. The evidence which traced the disease, to these 
causes is complete* and incontrovertible. But the case does not 
rest here. As we have shown that where sanitary precautions 
are neglected, there epidemic diseases will prevail, we shall 
proceed to complete the demonstration by showing that .the con¬ 
verse is equally well established, and that where sanitary mea¬ 
sures have been applied, there epidemic diseases will be avoided. 
Large groups of people who were living, during the whole 
course of the epidemic, in the localities where it was raging, and 
who belonged to the classes that frere the chief Buffarers, alto¬ 
gether escaped. 1 ‘ • •_ » . 

i Among tb^ most remarkable pf these exemptions were the esta¬ 
blishments provided in the metropolis for lodging the poorer classes, 
founded for the express purpose of proving the influence of sanitary 
arrangement in preventing excessive sickness, and improving the 
physical well-being of the inhabitants. * 

‘ In George Street, Bloomsbury, and Charles and King Streets, 
Drury Lane, there are establishrupnts for lodging single men, in 
which, though the sanitary arrangements are by no means perfect, 
the inmates are exempt to aconsiderable extent from the evils of bad 
damage, accumulations ctfHilth, over-crowding, and personal un- 
gfeanlineafc 

‘ Thesihouses contain 210 inmates, among whom, with one excep¬ 
tion, there was no case of cholera, the exception being, an old man of 
intemperate habits, 'who rarely tasted animal food. All the other 
inmates Escaped. It is remarkable that in George Street there were 
ten and in Charles Street two cases of diarrhoea, thus demonstrating 
that the epidemic influence was upon £hera, but that the improved 
sanitary conditions under which they were placed enabled them to 
Tesisfc it. In tfic house in King Street there was no case either of 
cholera or diarrhoea. 

* In the Lower Fentonville Roai^there^is a group of buildings con¬ 
sisting of 24 houses, containing J*6tween 80 and 90 inhabitants. 
Here the sanitary conditidna^are upon the whole better than those of 
the establishments in Bloomsbury aqgjtJOrury Lane* and the inmates 
of these houses enjoyed a complete iuiipinUy both from cbolgra and 
diarrhoea. 

1 In the Old Fancras Road is situated & large structure, called 
v M Metropolitan Buildings” which is let out as separate tenements to 
families. It contains upwards of 500 inmates, of whom* about 350 are 
children. This building js well drained, is kept clean, and a* 
ab&nfent and constant* supply of water and other conveniences are 
• provided for the inmates.. Though the structural arrangements of 
JpuJ^ttilding admit of considerable improvement, y*t its sanitary eon- 
ditiem is far superior to that tommonly found in the dwellings of the 
•W, A corresponding improvement has taken place in the health 
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of its inmates. * Taking the full period of its occupancy, its totaT mor¬ 
tality as compared with the .general mortality of the metropolis, ha? 
been diminished one half, and afl compared with the mortality of the 
worst parts of the metropolis it has been diminished two-thirds; while 
its infant, mortality, the most delicate test of the healthfulness pf a 
place, has been at least five times less than that of some parts of the 
metropolis. From its remarkable exemption from disease in general, 
and especially from the zymotic class of disease, notwithstanding it 
contained so large a proportion of infants, a confident' hope was 
entertained that it would escape*any visitation from cholera: and 
that hope was realised* for not a sitigle case of cholera occurred 
among its inmates, and only seven cases of diarrhoea, although at a 
distance of between 300 and 400 yards from the building there were 
threp deaths from cholera' in onp *house; ifi an adjoining court the 
disease Was very prevalent and mortal; the whole neighbourhood was 
afflicted, severely with diarrhoea; and in this parish, though at some 
distance from this particular spot, within a apace of 200 feet in length 
20 fatal cases of cholera occurred. • 

‘ On board the American ship “ Eagle ” a sudden and violent out¬ 
break of cholera took place precisely similar to an Outbreak in a 
village, or the localisation of the disease in the district of a town . 
fflere the sufferers were exclusively storage passengers. They were 
over* crowded, and had no proper ventilation? There were in all 250 A 
of these passengers, of whom a large p^jportion were attacked with 
diarrhoea, 21 with developed cholera, and i13 died. The >:-abin of this 
ship was large, commodious, clean, and well ventilated; Sgjtd while* 
the epidemic was raging in such close proximity to them, the pas- 
sengers in this better conditioned paft of the ship^ enjoyed a complete” 
exemption not only from cholera but even from diarrhoea. 

4 In the Model Prison, at Pentonvillc,«in the structure and arrange¬ 
ment of which important sanitary improvements hav6 been intro¬ 
duced, out of an average of % 465 prisoners, theref was no attack of 
cholera and very little diarrhoea. 

* Giltspur and Newgate prisons enjoyed, the former a complete, 
and the latter all but a complete, exemption from the disease) 1 though 
situated in a district which auff^red with extraordinary severity from 
the epidemic. 4- * 

4 In the House of Correction, Gold Bath Fields, in the epidemic of 
1832, when the number of prisoners was 1,148, there occurred 319 
cases of premonitory diarrhoea, 207 of developed cholera, and 45 
deaths. At that time the drainage of the prison was defective, the 
sewers, Whieh were dry-built,’ without mortar, had in places fallen in, 
and were choked with soil; and, owing to the defective structure of 
the drains, their contents were not carried off. Subsequently the 
%hole sewerage of the prison was rebuilt, and, on a late examination 
pf it, was fotind to be in good order. The, ventilation*had been im- ’ 
proved, and a small open fire, placed' in each of the day rooms,* 
appears to have operated beneficially, by preventing cold and damp- * 
ness* In the late epidemic, among 1 prisoners, there was not a 
single case of cholera, and only a few cases of diarrhoea, which* by - 
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prompt attention, were prevented from passing into the developed 
nm of the disease. “ * ' 

^ 4 Bridewell Prison^ in 1832, is described as having been in a boat 
filthy state, the dirt* on the walls beiiig merely covered with lime- 
wash, so that when a thorough pnrification took place the walls were 
found coated yjrith filth to the depth of two inches; three prisoners 
were allowed to occupy a single, cell, no attention was paid to persona! 
* cleanliness; and there* was a deficiency of medical superintendence. 
In* the epidemic of that period 12 of the prisoners were attacked with 
cholera, and four died. The prisoh is now kept clean, personal clean¬ 
liness is enforced, only one inmate is allowecr in a cell, and the pri¬ 
soners are tfhder strict medical superintendence. In the late epidemic 
cholera raged on all sides of this prison, in houses closely contiguous, 
separated only 4y a narrow court; v.yet, mnong 90 prisoners, no case 
of cholera occurred, and only one case of diarrhoea, though fresh pri¬ 
soners were craily brought in of the lowest class, and in the greatest 
state of filth. ’**• *■’ 

i Attention has already been directed to thfe violent'outbreak of 
cholera tin the workhouse of Taunton, in which only 68 cubic feet of 
Bpace was allowed to each child. In the county jail, situated in the 
sam6 town, the space allowed each prisoner ranges from 819 to 935 
cubic feet; each cell is perfectly veiftilatcd, and an equable temperature 
is maintained through the twenty-four hours. Every prisoner has an 
unlimited water supply, im^personal cleanliness is strictly observed. 
The inmates of the jail, being thus surrounded by the appliance* of 
health, Escaped without experiencing the slightest touch of the 
epidemic; while,—and the contrast will excite not only the attention 
of the philanthropist, but also tliat of the statesman,—of the 276 in¬ 
mates of the workhouse, no fewer than 60, or neafly 22 per cent of 
the whole number, died of Cholera within one week, and nearly all 
the survivors suffered to a greater or less extent from cholera or 
diarrhoea. r 

‘ Proceeding 11 from the jail and the workhouse to the lunatic asylum, 
we find that Bethlem contains, on an average, 400 inmates. During 
the late epidemic no case of-tholera occurred in tins establishment, 
which enjoyed a similar exemption ^.n 4832. Yet cholera prevailed 
extensively and severely within a hundred yards of the building. 
Mr. Granger states, — 

‘ “ Some years ago a particular gallery attracted the attention of 
“ the authorities, in consequence of the inmate# suffering front fever 
“ and diarrhoea. This was the more unexpected, because the gallery 
“ was one of the most favourably situated In the whole establishment; 

“ it was lofty, very airy, and not 6t all crowded, and the patients 
“ were of the healthiest class: Upon examination it was ascertained 
«that, owing to some^ defect in the water-closet, a leakage bf the soil 
,, «'hftltaken place bertaltfc the flqor. , This was corrected; the sick¬ 
ness ceased, and this gallery has ever since continued as healthy as' 
**‘any part bf the Institution.* ' ♦ 

\ 4 From the report of the resident medical officer w the asylum at 
HknVelJ, it appears that no case of fever has occurred in that institu- 
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tion, containing 981 inmates since his appointment—a periojd of four 
years, and that , he has been unable to find any record of such an 
attack for a much longer time; There is unmistakable evidence that 
during the late epidemic this institution was not exempt from its 
influence, for 140 females were attacked with diarrhoea, 17 in one 
night, together with one nurse, all ,in the same ward, the diarrhoea 
being attended by great exhaustion, but none of these oases passed 
into the developed form of the disease, and no case of cholera 
occurred. # 

. * We are next conducted to the great hospitals of the metropolis. 
In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, for example, 478 cases of cholera 
were admitted into some detached wards. The average number of 
ordinary patients is 500, ^ind there are bpwards- of 100 female 
attehdants; out of this large number of nurses not a single case of 
cholera occurred. It is stated that great attention is- paid to the 
sanitary condition of the establishment, aiyl that in the year preceding 
the late epidemic the sum of 2000/. was expended in improving the 
drainage of the hospital, which is represented as being now i|t a very 
efficient state. * 

' Similar exemptions are described as resulting from improvements 
recently introduced into St. Thomas's Hospital and Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital. • 

‘ Dr. Sutherland, after giving an absti^ct of the localising causes 
in the various cities and towns under his'inspection, and pointing 
out the circumstances under which- certain portions of ith^pi were 
exempted from cholera, sums up the result of his experience, as 
follows: — , 

‘ “ In every district which it attacked its ravages were most fatal 
“ where the sanitary conditions were the worst. It took a smaller 
“ number from amongst those who.lived in healthier localities; and, 
“ as a general rule, it may be* seated, that those parts of our cities and 
“ towns which careful observation would pronounce as likely to be 
“ the most healthy, escaped almost entirely. The epidemic was no 
“ respecter of classes, but was a great respecter of localities—rich 
“ and poor suffered alike or escaped alike, according as they lived in 
“ the observance or violation oi the Jaws of their physical well- 
“ being." ’ 

* 

Evenr whgn the exemption was not (as in the preceding 
exampHs) complete,'numerous instances occurred in various 
parts Of Great Britain in which marked benefit was experienced 
from even minor sanitary improvements. But we should abuse 
tHe * indulgence of our readers by pursuing this broach of the 
subject further. 

i - In every European city, as well as in-^the United States of 
. ' America, the pestilence gave distinct warning of its approach, 
and intimated, by signs not to be mistaken, the severity of the 
impending attack. An extraordinary prevalence and mortality 
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of the classes of disease which have been observed usually to 
precede it foretold its 'approach and intensity: — # 

€ . At Moscow, at St. Petersburgh, arid other Russian towns, its out¬ 
break was preceded by a general prevalence of influenza and inter¬ 
mittent fever, the latter in many continental cities taking the place of 
typhus in this country. Diarrhoea also was generally prevalent 
before the actual outburst. At Berlin, intermittent fever, dysentery, 
but especially diarrhoea, were epidemic. The same diseases, but par¬ 
ticularly intermittent fever, scarlet fever, and influenza were preva¬ 
lent at Hamburgh. In London there had been during the preceding 
five years a progressive increase in the whole class of? zymotic dis¬ 
eases, amounting to an* excess above the average of 31 pef cent.; 
while the mortality from typhus, which In 1846 considerably prepon¬ 
derated over$hat of 1845, was still higher in 1847, and exceeded in 
1848, by several hundred deaths, the mortality of any preceding 
yeafr. The deathj from sfarlct fever were also greatly above the 
averagb; and.such was the mortality from influenza, thA in 1847,and 
1848, gktmost as many at the earlier periods of life perished fc^r^tfhiil 
disease as by the more terrible epidemic that followed it; 
malady which all along continued its course with the most 
progress was that which was the "most nearly allied in nature to thfe < 
approaching epidemic, namely, diarrhoea; the deaths from this dis¬ 
ease in the five years ei&ttlg with 1848 amounting to 7580; whereas 
in the preceding five years they were only 2828; while taking separate 
years ih this series, the deaths were in 1848 more than seven times 
greater than in 1839, and nearly five times greater than in 1841. All 
these circumstandes indicated an epidemic force extending over the 
metropolis and steadily increasing, which justified the prediction of 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners — founded on their ob¬ 
servation of the increased crowding of the population, its state of 
filth, its low ^sanitary condition, and the actual prevalence among the 
people of the diseases that precede and give warning of the approach 
of the pestilence,—that the impending epidemic would be more 
severe than that of 1832; and the event fully realised the prophecy/ 

These facts attest the soundness of the conclusidbs to which 
the Board of Health are led in their Report on Quarantine: — 

* But there is another consideration which (done appears sufficient 
to show that no reasonable confidence can be placed in quarantine as 
a means of protection against the introduction of pestilential diseases. 
Epidemics are in general really present in a country, and disorder the 
health of the people, before they are manifested in their peculiar and 
recognised forms. The significant signs by whiclr their presence is 
declar^Pare commorih^called premonitory symptoms. These premo¬ 
nitory symptoms are more than warnings—they are indications of 
the actual presence of the disease — evidences that it has already 
commenced its work. * . 

4 It has long been observed that great epidemics are usually pre¬ 
ceded by circumstances evidentiary of a change of condition in the 
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health of the people, which is •commonly regarded as constituting a 
predisposition or susceptibility to their influence soqie time before 
they*make their decided and general attack. Thus it was observed 
by Sydenham, who has left a record of the epidemics that prevailed 
in London in the middle of the 17th century, for a successive period 
of sixteen years, including the time immediately before and after the 
great plague, that a remarkable change took place in the character of 
fevers and other diseases, approximating the general type # of disease 
in several striking features to the distinguishing characteristics of the 
pestilence at hand, some months before that dreadful malady assumed 
its distinct and proper shape, which it did at last quite suddenly. 

‘ A similar observation was made and recorded by Dr* Southwood 
. Smith with reference to the type of fever in London six months 
befqre the visitation of chdlera in 1832. Ddring the six months im¬ 
mediately preceding the first appearance of cholera in this country, 
the character of fever in London so entirely changed, that typhus, 
which for a long series of years had been*essentially an inflammatory 
disease, became a disease of debility, so closely aesembling cholera, 
that the fever into which cholera patients commonly fell could not be 
distinguished from the primary fever found in the wards of tile Fever 
Hospital when cholera was at its height, which had appeared there 
for the first time six months previously, but which has never dis¬ 
appeared since. • 

i Before the erection of quarantine a^a barrier, therefore, the 
disease is already in the country busily in ifetion, vitiating the blood 
of the most susceptible of the population, and preparing the way for 
its general outbreak.’ {Report on Quarantine , pp. 12, 13.) * 

The cases of cholera in London in 1848 wefe among the first 
that appeared in Great Britain. The Board of Health had made 
the best provision, not only to prevent its extension,* but also to 
watch its progress; and, awjire of the importance of accurately 
observing the earliest cases of an epidemic, with a view to judge 
of its mode of propagation, they made arrangements for specially 
investigating on the spot every case that might occur the mo¬ 
ment it was reported. Df. Burkes, who had had much expe¬ 
rience of the disease in India, was charged with this duty. The 
first undoubted case of Asiatic cholera occurred on Sept. 28*; 
from that day to the 10th of October there were in all 28 cases. 
Dr. Parkes's report gives the following results of the inquiries 
into them: — % 

* 1. These 28 cases occurred in 10 different localities. 

‘ 2. These localities were not near each other, but were situated at 
remote distances. ** 

‘ 3. In not a single instance, as for as coul£ be traced, had the first 
person attacked in one locality been in contact or proximity with a 
person previously sick in another locality, and in some instances such 
contact or proximity was impossible. 
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* Thus the first case occurred (September 28th) at Horsleydown; 
two days afterwards (September SOth) two more cases occurred 
simultaneously, the one at Lambeth and the other at Chelsea; od the 
following day (October 1st) another case occurred in the City, in 
Harp Court, Fleet Street; the next day (October 2nd) a case oc¬ 
curred in the Justitia Hulk, at Woolwich ; and three days afterwards 
(October 5th) the disease broke out simultaneously in the Dread¬ 
nought (hospital-ship) off Greenwich, and in Spitalfields. 

‘ A convict was seized in the Justitia hulk at Woolwich on the 
2nd of October, but the convicts«at Woolwich, though they work in 
the dockyard, are watched by armed soldiers, and are allowed no 
intercourse whatever with other persons, while the Justitia herself 
lies about three miles below Greenwich, far apart from any other 
vessel except the convict hospital ship, ne merchant vessel anchoring 
at this point of the river; so that, if cholera had been raging in 
Woolwich, and had been prevailing in the vessels in the.Thames 
above Woolwich, the originuof cholera in the Justitia would not have 
been attributable to contagion. But there was no cholera in Wool¬ 
wich, or* in the merchant vessels in the Thames; and the only cases 
in London which were anterior in point of time to this in Woolwich 
were those at Horsleydown, seven or eight miles distant; Lambeth 
twelve or thirteen miles distant, Chelsea thirteen or fourteen miles 
distant, and Fleet Street ten or twelve miles distant. The occurrence 
of contact or proximity between these individuals and the convict at 
Woolwich may therefore said to have been absolutely impossible. 

‘ So again in the Dreadnought hospital-ship a man was attacked on 
the 5th October. The Dreadnought, as has been just stated, lies off 
Greenwich.three or. four miles distant from the Justitia, with which 
it holds no kind of communication; it is also many miles distant from 
Horsleydown, Lambeth, Chelsea, and Fleet Street. This man had 
been on board the hospital-ship under treatment for another com¬ 
plaint a month before his seizure; he fould not therefore have been 
in contact or proximity with any of the nine cases which occurred 
previous to his attack, and no sailor arriving from any infected place 
had been admitted with any complaint whatever for some considerable 
time. “ By permission of the officers,”©ays Dr. Parkes, “I took the 
“ opportunity of inspecting the admission book, and learned that no 
“.sailor arriving in a ship from any port in or near which cholera was 
“ or had been prevalent had been admitted for any complaint what- 
“ ever for a considerable time. The disease therefore co&ld not have 
“ been brought on board by the clothes of some non-infeotpd indi- 
“ victual arriving from an infected ship.'*^ t 

At Glasgow the same results were obtained: — 

* The f parochial surgeon of the district in which cholera first |>roke 
out state* that no communication could be traced between the indi¬ 
viduals first affected; and that 21 cases occurred under bis own 
cjhprge before he saw an example of two persons consecutively attacked 
in the,same house or even in the same neighbourhood, that is, in the 
same street or lane. In 13 instances relative^ lay in the same beds 
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with the sick without being affected. In 9 cases, children were 
suckled by women labouring under the disease, and yet hot one of 
them was attacked. •, ■ ® 

‘ In numerous instances a person in sound health mid living habi¬ 
tually in a pure atmosphere, on going into an infected locality and 
remaining there a short time, but without seeing or holding any inter¬ 
course with an infected person, imbibed the poison, went b&ek into 
the country, and there sickened of the disease and died. • In no in¬ 
stance that has come under our notice did such an individual commu¬ 
nicate the disease to his nurse or to any member of his family, and in 
no case was his return followed by the spread of the disease in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

JTrom the 15th to the 22d of October fifteen cases of cholera 
occurred among the convicts in Millbank Prison. The first waB 
that of John Fisher, who had been there upwards of five months t 
he had no communication with any persons except the officer of 
his ward, tfic supervisor of his pentagon, the Schoolmasters, the 
chaplains, and occasionally other prisoners of his own ward. 
None of these officers* had been in any district where cholera 
prevailed; no prisoners had been received from Woolwich, and 
no stores from any place known to be infcfcted. No prisoner in 
the same ward, or even on the same fl&or of the pentagon, was 
afterwards attacked, and the succeeding* cases occurred for the 
most part in the most distant and separate parts Af the lyiilding. 
In one instance two men occupying contiguous rooms were 
attacked, the one two days after the other; bat the two rooms 
did not communicate directly with each other, and the two men 
had no direct intercourse; but there were several other pri¬ 
soners in the cells with thenj, none of whom were attacked. 

‘ “In the Infirmary,” says Dr. Baly, Medical Superintendent of 
the Prison “ where there was the most chance of infection occurring, 

“ since, although a special room is set apart for the cholera patients, 

“ this room communicates with the other parts of the Infirmary, none 
“ of the patients admitted for other diseases have been attacked with 
“ cholera; and excepting the instances above referred to, the map 
“ attacked with cholera in the pentagons have all been in different 
“ wards, and where two cases l^ave occurred in one pentagon this has 
“ been e'ffen on different flnprs. In each of these cases it appears to 
“ me there would be the same difficulty in accounting for the produc- 
“ tion of the disease by contagion as in the case of Fisher. After an 
“ unbiassed consideration of all the facts, therefore, I can but con- 
“ elude that cholera has not shown itself to have a contagious cha- 
** racter in this prison.’* 

‘ From the preceding evidence the conclusion is inevitable that the 
first cases of cholera in London, whether occurring in the metropolis 
generally or in particular establishments, did not originate and spread 
by contact or proximity of the infected with the uninfected. This 
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observation is in accordance with the facts recorded with reference to 

■» 

plague by those who have had opportunities of observing the progress 
s of this disease in the countries and cities in which it prevails as an 
■ epidemic, who state that on its outbreak the fir6t cases are in like 
maimer isolated; that they appear in localities remote from each 
other; and that there is no traceable communication betweqp the 
persons first attacked.’*—Report on Quarantine , p. 29. 

4 An attentive - consideration of the course of the disease from 
nation *to nation is not favourable Jo the view of its propagation by 
contact from person to person. But an inspection of the dates when 
the disease first made its appearance in the several towns and cities 
of this country is still more decisive against this opinion. For ex¬ 
ample, on its first outbreak in 1848 cases of it occurred, as reported 
to us, on the same day at Lasswade, near* Edinburgh, Sunderland, 
and Hounslow; on another day at Falkirk, Tynemouth, and Chelms¬ 
ford ; on a third at Greenock, Preston Kirk, Monckland, Biantyre, 
Thornhill, and Cambridge, aSid the like instances might be multiplied 
to a great extent. 

4 In Dundee, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, a^d every town in Great 
Britain in which the first cases were accurate^ observed, its invasion 
was similar; so that this approach py isolated ^ttacks, at considerable 
distances as to place, and intervals as to time, may be regarded as one 
of the laws of the epidemic. The popular notion that cholera is sudden 
in its invasion of a place«0r district, is as unfounded os the former 
prevalent opiniop that it is sudden in its attack of the individual per- 
m son. Experience has refuted both these opinions, and established 
the very opposite fact, namely, that, at least in this country, it is 
gradual and even slow in its approach. And the recognition of this 
law is of the highest importance in a practical point of view. These 
isolated cases occurring in any locality during the prevalence of a 
general epidemic constitution, are unequivocal and certain signs that 
an outbreak is impending over that plSce. They are warnings not 
to be mistaken, demanding the immediate and energetic adoption of 
preventive measures.’ 


From the facts—that this disease as not sudden in its attack, 
that it gives warning of its approach in time for the adoption of 
effectual means to arrest its progress, that even where its pre¬ 
valence is most extensive its presence is confined to circum¬ 
scribed localities, that in those very localities the mortality is 
restricted withih an exceedingly narr(g| space, and that it sel- 
dom eontmues long at any one poin™ut attacks numbers of 
points in succession,—the practical inference was deduced that 
if those jprecious moments which intervene between the premo¬ 
nition end the attack were properly employed, the acttial attack 
might he averted. Accordingly, a staff of qualified persons, 
Btsisting chiefly of medical students and young nien common- - 
ig practice, was ozgamsed to make a house-to^kruse visitation 
in every locality in which the disease might break ctatj taking 
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‘with them appropriate remedies for the premonitory stage, which 
they were instructed to administer on the spot. It was found 
that a large staff was not needed for this service, but that if 
those who undertook it devoted their whole time to the work, 
and performed it with the precision of a military movement, a 
small number of persons could visit every house in an. infected 
locality once, twice, and even three times daily. # This was 
actually done in every part of the kingdom visited by this 
plague where the advice of tire General Board of Health was 
followed. The following are among some of the most remark¬ 
able results: — 

1. The discovery of a number of dead bodies in the houses 
visited’, the individuals having died of cholera without having 
received any medical assistance whatever. 2. The discovery of 
great numbers of cases «of cholera iij various stages of develop¬ 
ment, rapidly proceeding to a fatal terminatipn, without medical 
assistance, or the slightest apprehension of danger on the part 
either of the sufferefs or their friends. 3. The discovery of a 
vast number of cn*s of premonitory diarrhoea, without any 
medicine being taJpn, withoift any change being made in diet, 
without any thoudfit of sickness, and much less without appre¬ 
hension of the actual presence and pbsjtivc commencement of a 
mortal malady. * 4. A sudden increases in the number of appli¬ 
cations at dispensaries for the supply of medicines, <mc special 
duty of the visitor being to direct all persons who mig^t be 
taken ill after his visit to make instant application for aid to the 
nearest dispensary. 5. An immediate and progressive diminu¬ 
tion in the number of developed cases of cholera. 6. An appa¬ 
rent increase in the number of the premonitory cases; premoni¬ 
tory diarrhoea taking the place of developed cholera. 7. A 
decided diminution in the number of fresh attacks. 8. A 
■decided diminution in (he mortality. 9. Sometimes a rapid 
cessation of the disease, aiAl invariably a steady progress to¬ 
wards it Thus, at Dumfries, with a population of 10,000, 
before the visitation system was commenced, 147, and before it 
was in full operation, 250pf the townspeople had perished. On 
the three first days duopg which the system was in partial use, 
the fresh attacks daily were respectively 37, 38, 23; and the 
deaths, 9, 6, 9; on the three succeeding days, when it was in 
fpli activity, the attacks diminished to 11, 14, 12, and the 
deaths to 7, 3, 6; and on the following three days the attacks 
sunk to 8, 4, 2, and the deaths to 6, 4, 5; in three days more 
the epidemic was at on end. At Charleston, a suburb of Pais¬ 
ley,* when the.system of visitation commenced, the fresh attacks 
amounted to 23 daily; on the fourth 4&y after the system was 
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in complete operation they fell to 3 daily, and in a few days 
more the pestilence ceased. At the email village of Nordelf, 
ottt of a population of 150 souls, there had occurred no fewer 
titan 50 attacks of cholera. At this point the visitation system 
Was introduced, after which only four new cases occurred, and 
these were saved. Out of the large and peculiarly predisposed 
population t of Glasgow, 15,000 cases of premonitory diarrhoea 
were promptly brought under treatment; of these 1000 had 
already advanced to the stage of* rice-water purging, yet out of 
this total number only 27 passed into developed cholera. The 
results were still more striking in the Parkhead district of the 
Barony Parish, Glasgow.; where the system of visitation proved 
that the premonitory cases were to those of developed cholera hi 
the proportion of 3000, 3300, 5900, and even 6000 per cent.; 
and where, tracking the pestilence by Its invariable sign from 
street to street, and house to house, and room to room, it 
arrested its course, and prevented it from passing beyond the 
premonitory stage. The result was similar in the Metropolis, 
in Manchester, in Bristol, and other large V-owns. We forbear 
to give the details. It gray suffice‘to state that the mo^t earnest 
testimony is borne to the extraordinary efficacy of this mode of 
dealing with the pestilence* from every place tin which it was 
tried, and that it is now.admitted by all — nledical men and 
others — Who have turned their attention to the results of this 
most important and instructive experience, — that if epidemic 
cholera should again break out in this country, the first duty of 
the Government and of local authorities will be to organise a 
plan for carrying this measure into prompt and efficient 
operation. . * 

A most elaborate Report on Epidemic Cholera as it prevailed 
in the United States, in 1849-50, has been given to the World 
by Dr. James Wynne, Chairman of the Medical Department of 
the National Institute and Chairmah of the First Committee of 
the Public Hygiene of the American Medical Association. The 
rise and progress of the disease in several different parts of the 
Union where .it appeared are traced with minute accuracy; the 
first cases of seizure in each place are exasgjped with the greatest 
care, and are found to have arisen anullf the same classes of 
persons, and in the same kind of places, while the mode of attack 
was the same, as in Great Britain. The haunts of the ordinary 
autumnal,^iever of the country supplied the epidemic with vic¬ 
tims. In fact, we find in Dr. Wynne's Report a perfect coun¬ 
terpart of the history of the epidemic in Great Britan). Wbere- 
eveTHhe atmosphere was polluted by filth, foul«drains, over* 
crowding, and the other local sources of pestilenoe, them the 
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epidemic commenced and flourished, f in the new country as in 
th§ old; and it is most satisfactory to find that the same sanitary 
measures of precaution which we have shown to have averted 
the epidemic wherever they were adopted in Great Britain, are 
proved by Dr, Wyfine to have been alike successful in the 
United States of America. His Report covers a large and 
diversified field, including New Orleans, Memphis. Nashville, 
St.,Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Buffalo, New Yolk, Albany, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Boston, Rhode Island, and Baltimore: 
it is more full and positive than the Report of the Irish Com¬ 
missioners, and concludes thus: — 

' In all these circumstances, the adjuncts in the production of 
ctdlerft are found to maintain a striking resemblance to those which 
produce malarial diseases. If the question was propounded to me, 
After the collection of all these facts, c^n you tell what is the nature 
of the cause that produces cholera ? I should unhesitatingly reply that 
I could not But I should give the same answer if I were interro¬ 
gated concerning the liature of autumnal fever. It is true I might 
reply, in.regard to £ver, that it depended upon the presence of 
malaria. But what malaria ? alt is the decomposition, under certain 
known circumstanced of vegetable matter.* These circumstances are 
the presence of aiifheat, and moisturq. Whenever these elements 
unite in due proportion,* fever is produced, but if either be wantyig; 
malaria is not generated. Hence during the cold of winter and the 
dryness of midsummer we have no fever, but with the decomposed 
vegetation of autumn, united with the heat and moisture of that 
season of the year, fevers prevail. Heat and moisture cannot pro¬ 
duce fever; it requires decomposed matter, uncleanliness, and filth* 
These are precisely the circumstances under which cholera makes its 
appearance, and the reader yill have had frequent occasion to observe 
bow much it is under the conjoint influence of elevated temperature 
and moisture, and how steadfastly it dwells among filth and unclean¬ 
liness. 

‘ I do not assert that thq cause of autumnal fever and cholera are 
identical, but 4 do aver that t£e whole history of the epidemic, as it 
prevailed in the United States, proves that it cannot exist in the 
absence of those conjoined elements known to produce fever ; and no 
facts more fully substantiate this position, than those connected with 
its prevalence at the Baltimore almshouse, and its absence in the city 
as an epidemic. No p<eflon will fail to recognise, in the filthy emu 
dition in which this establishment was kept, a sufficient cause for 
disease, and. no one can doubt the influence it exercised over the 
spread of cholera in this immediate locality. 

‘ If this position be fully substantiated, have we not the means in 
onrown hands of arresting its desolating ravages? Does not this 
disease present itself as a teacher as well as a scourge ? Every one 
must admit the justice of the following observations of Professor 

Caldwells— * . 
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‘ ^Cholera, though a fatal teourge to the world* will, through the 
“jjsse and beneficent dispensation under which we live, be productive 
“•of consequences favourable alike to science and humanity. Besidfes 
“ being instrumental in throwing much light on the practice of phy- 
" sic, it will prove highly influential in extinguishing the‘belief in 
"'pestilential contagion, and bringing into disrepute the quarantine 
" and sanitary establishments that have hitherto existed.” 

‘ If these ifactB should prove to be true, and if they arouse the 
public authorities of large towns to the immense responsibility under 
which they hold their offices, these pages will not have been written 
in vain.’ 

Such was the pestilence — such the subtle morbific .agencies 
which were to be counteracted by ordering vessels from Ilam* 
burgh to perform quarantine in the dumber. The pr.ictieal 
ill effects of that order drew forth a powerful remonstrance 
addressed by- the Board of«.Health to the Privy Council*, on 
the 9th of November, 1848. Among other causes of 'just com¬ 
plaint, it appears that no provision was macta for prompt medical 
attendance in case of sickness occurring pn board vessels in 
quarantine. The roads where these vessels were stationed are 
distant eight miles fr6m /he port o?‘ Hull, wnfre only was medi¬ 
cal assistance procurable. 

^Considering the fearful 1 rapidity with which ^cholera runs its 
course, it does appear to the Board to be a defect tfl place a number 
of persons who have been exposed to the cholera poison in a situation 
in which, even in tluj day-time, and under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, they cannot be reached in less than three or four hours ; 
and under unfavourable circumstances, scarcely within six hours. The 
inspector of the river indeed says, — “ it would, in general, be eight or 
“ nine hours.” But the difficulty and dqjay must be still greater, if 
aUy persons on board these vessels are seized suddenly during the 
night, which experience 6hows is the time when the subjects of this 
formidable disease are most commonly attacked. 

* It appears to the Board, that if wa^far«rs, passengers, merchants, 
and foreigners we subjected to the anxieties of suspicibn, the disad¬ 
vantage of confinement* and the inconvenience and loss of delay for 

. * Quarantine was introduced into this country by an Act passed 
ili.tbe ninth year of Queen Anne (9 Ann, c. 2.), on the appear¬ 
ance of the plague in the Baltic. The presap law was passed in the 
reign of George IV. By a carious anomaly, the provisions of the 
Quarantine Act are administered, even in their minute details, by the 
Privy Council, acting, it is presumed, under the guidance of the 
Superintendent -General of Quarantine, who* with the other officers 
a£ Quarantine, however, is for the purposes of salary treated os be- 
•to the Board of Customs and not to the Privy Council, 
the establishment escapes the annual scrutiny of the House 
ions in voting the estimate of the Council OfjfrSe. 
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the presorted Safety of the public, justice requires that all practical 
precaution should be taken for lessening their danger, affording therti 
assistance, and mitigating the evils of their unfortunate position.’ 

Several instances, indeed, occurred of persons leaving Ham¬ 
burgh apparently in perfect health, who were seized with 
cholera on their passage to Hull; some of them beLng jn a state 
of hopeless collapse, and others dead, on the arrival pi the vessel 
at that port. Mr. Hardey, the Medical Superintendent of 
Quarantine at Hull, writes: 

' l 

‘ As I stated in my last, the two cases of Asiatic cholera to which 
I have been summoned on board these quarantine steamers have both 
been found in collapse when visited; whereas had they been at hand 
and early attended, they* might probably have been relieved. The 
“ Rob Roy ” on Sunday had to break her quarantine ground, and 
steam to Hull Roads for assistance, but it was too late. She \yent 
down again after the death, and as I Rave heard nothing from her, I 
hope all continue well on board. 

‘ The Board of Health would call the attention of their lordships to 
the anxiety and distress which would probably be excited in some of 
the passengers, on Jading thf^ this vessel had in vain broken her 
quarantine to obtai/assistance, and that abe had returned to the spot 
in which they hacMalready experienced^ that all relief was hopeless. 9 

The letter fymn the Board of Health to the Privy Council is, 
in fact, an unafcwerable exposure of the inutility aijji mischief 
of quarantine ministered on that occasion. Its statements 
have never been controverted. The actual*working of the sys¬ 
tem is well exemplified, from his own personal experience, in 
the following letter from the Vice-Chairman of the General 
Steam Navigation Company: — 

* Referring to the conversation had with reference to the quarantine 
regulations, to which ships coming from Hamburg have been sub¬ 
jected on their arrival in England, I beg to state that on my arrival 
at Hamburg on the 12th if Qptober last, when returning from Schles- 
wick, and with the intention of proceeding from that place direct to 
London the following night by the mail steamer, I learned that intel¬ 
ligence had reached Hamburg that on the 6th of October an order in 
Londbn had been issued, “ that all ships coming from Hamburg were 

to perform quarantine for six days, to be reckoned from the time of 
u departure ; but, werc^also, in case o** any illness being on board, or 
" which came while lying in quarantine, to remain so, not only until 
M the party or parties were convalescent, but for six day9 more after 
u such convalescence,” therefore making the quarantine almost for an 
indefinite period. ^ 

«On inquiry whether such an order had been issued, as it would 
very seriously impede the usual commercial intercourse, I found that 
shell was really the case, and I found also that the same had created 
the greatest astonishment and surprise among officials, merchants. 
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and captains; because, as they very justly said, that the cholera was 
in* England, even in London; end the regulations as regards pas¬ 
sengers were completely useless and vexatious, as those from Ham¬ 
burg who had occasion .to proceed to England were not compelled te 

f p by sea, but had other routes open to them, the land route by 
Tolland, as also the route by Belgium and France, and either of 
which would of course be taken by them, not being subject to any 
quarantine, nor suffering any inconvenience excepting that the 
journey would be much more troublesome, be twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours longer, and more expensifej but which wa%to be preferred 
to the annoyance of performing quarantine on board a ship, moored 
within sight of land, and surrounded by water and fogs sufficient to 
give those on board the ague, if not a worse disease. 

< In order, therefore, to avoid all this, I; as well as several other 
individuals, proceeded by land through Hanover, Prussia, and Belgium 
to Ostend. 

‘*1 have also inquired of some of the captains of the Hamburg 
mail steamers during -the period the quarantine regulations were 
lately enforced, whether any instructions had ,been received by them 
how-to act, in case any serious case of illress cholera had occurred 
while lying in quarantine, and if no instructions had been given, 
how they would have acted in cast? of such fere occurrence either 
happening in the day or by night ? It was adnrt tted that in regard 
to such an occurrence they had been without instructions, and added, 
that if unfortunately such ah occurrence had taken ^lace, they would 
have hardly known how to have proceeded, as no communication with 
the shdre was allowed ; perhaps, in the first installs j, they would have 
probably administered a dose of*cholera medicine which they have on 
boatd, and then have made a signal in the hope that the authorities 
would -come to the ship; a person, therefore, before, any assistance 
could come might be dead, or in such a state that there would be no 
hope of recovery. t 

‘ I believe I may, in conclusion, safely say, that withdrawing this 
useless regulation has given universal satisfaction, at least .among 
mercantile and seafaring men, not because the one is thereby relieved 
from an inconvenience in travelling, or ^heoother from imprisonment, 
but really on account of its utter inutility/ 

* From these statements (and many similar representations have 
been made to the Board) it appears that even assuming the doctrine 
of contagion to be true, quarantine regulations are calculated to 
defeat their own object; for neglect, inconvenience, delay, expense^ 
and loss, all operate as so much bounty on ^misrepresentation, false 
swearing, and evasion/ 


We h^ve devoted so much time to the History of the Cholera 
Epidemic ofl848-9 because, of the three diseases which are the 
subjects of quarantine, viz., plague, ydSow fever, .and 
the last is the most personally interesting to the inhar 
tfttanfcs of Great Britain, which it appears to be steadily 
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approaching in its former track* ;• and because the facts are 
less liable to distortion from having occurred in our own country, 
in very recent times, and before the eyes of hosts of living wit* 
ttesses. The three diseases are of the same family, differing in 
external aspect, and in the internal organs which principally 
suffer, but agreeing in the following material points: — 

* 'They are all fevers, they are all dependent upon certain atmo¬ 
spheric, conditions, they all obey similar laws of diffusion, they all 
infest the same sort of localities, they all attack chiefly ithe same 
classes, and for the most part persons of the like ages; and their in¬ 
tensity is increased or diminished by the same sanitary and social 
conditions. s 

‘ Th§ Consideration of these common properties of pestilence, under 
whatever form or name it may occur, has led to the general conclu- 
sion that the true safeguards against pestilential diseases are not qua¬ 
rantine regulations, but sanitary measures—that is to say, measures 
which tend*to prevent or remove certain conditions, without which 
pestilential diseases appear to be incapable of existing. 

‘ The whole machin^y of quarantine is based on the assumption 
that by an absolute interdiction of communication with the sick, 
either by the person i k by infected articles, it can prevent the intro¬ 
duction of epidemic Disease into an unaffected community. 


rt. 


* It has again ^yegun in Persia, advanced to Russia, and visited , 
Warsaw in a more^errible manner than ever ; there having been \p. 
that city nearly deaths, and according to the most recent 

advices half the attacked dying. From Warsaw it has spread^ to 
Dantzic and the neighbouring country, and at the same time 
advanced westward, having, according t$, the public papers, already 
reached Magdeburgh, about J50 miles from Hamburgh. In 1848 it 
was at Hamburgh in September, and in Edinburgh in October*. In 
our own metropolis, as well as in many provincial towns, diarrhoea is 
now (September 9th) more epidemic than it was in 1848, before the 
actual appearance of the pestilence, and not a day passes without 
accounts being transmitted to the Board of Health of fatal cases of 
cholera, so exactly resembling Asiatic, that no difference is appre¬ 
ciable, Under these circumstances we are glad to perceive that the. 
Government has appointed, as medical inspectors, to watch {he pro¬ 
gress of the disease both at home and abroad, and to make preparation 
for its outbreak should it occur, Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Grainger, 
who during the whole course of the last epidemic, ‘ more^than any 
1 private practitioners, and more probably than any other public ser- 
6 vants, were ed|eged in a personal and laborious examination of the 
c conditions connected with the propagation of the disease, and in 
‘ superintending indifferent towns in various parts of the kingdom, 

‘ the application*, of the measures which, on the best consideration, 

‘ were judged necessary to meet the most formidable attacks of t&e 
‘ disease. 9 (Report on Cholera, p. 2.) 
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* Bnt this assumption overlooks the essential condition on which 
.epidemic disease depends, namely, — the presence of an. epidemic 
atmosphere, without which it is now generally admitted that no don- 
’ tagion, whether imported or native, can cause a disease to spread 
epidemically. Allowing, therefore, to contagion all the influence 
which any one supposes it to possess, and to quarantine all the control 
over it which it claims, there remains the condition, the primary and 
essential condition, which confessedly it cannot reach, namely,' the 
epidemic atmosphere.’ 

The fetter to the Privy Council was followed in 1&49 by a 
Report upon Quarantine, in which the facts bearing upon that 
subject are brought out with clearness, the arguments are logi¬ 
cally deduced, and the whole question is investigated in the true 
spirit of philosophical inquiry. Although it did not excite in 
this country the attention which it deserved, yet on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, having been translated into French and Ita¬ 
lian, it was extensively read, producing a powerful effect, espe¬ 
cially in France, Austria, and Russia; and it appears to have 
materially accelerated the formation of a general congress, which 
the leading governments of Europe had ^or some years been 
earnestly ^ labouring to convene, for the purpose of effecting 
a general revision of the practice of quarantine; accordingly in 
July $851, at the invitation of France, a cotfcrcnce of repre- 
- sentatives from different nations (Conference Sanitaire Inter¬ 
nationale*') assembled at Paris to consider tjTia, question. The 
Countries sending -representatives were Austria, France, Spain, 
Cfreat Britain, Greece, Naples, Portugal, Rome, Russia, t Sar¬ 
dinia, Turkey, and Tuscapy. 

The reasons i<h summoning this conference were * the exccs- 

* sivfe and unnecessary severity of the Quarantine Laws in the 

* Mediterranean, their inequality in different States, their arbi- 

41 

. * During then fight pn the Boulevards ^>f the 4th December, 1851, 
an$dst the roar of artillery and the 9 fusillades of the infantry, the 
Conference was in Session, and Refused either to accept the protection 
<rf guatods f)r to discontinue its labours. While the battle was going 
on, the Conference w&ti calmly discussing the great question of 
Sanitary Reform in the East, and the spread of civilisation and com¬ 
merce among its inhajptants. Ifa was at this meeting that it was 
decided to recommend the Section of the Boards of Health at Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexepdria into Boards having special reference to 
the introduction of sanitary reforms over the whole extent of the 
Turkifti Empire. . The sanitary propositions were contained in a 
Report on the subject drawn up and signed by D|» Sutherland. 

This steady perseverance of the Cqpference, in jits special work, 
drew forth the strongest expressions of thanks from the French 
Government. 
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* trary and irresponsible nature - 1 - the enormous losses they 

* inflicted on commerce, which were estimated by the French 

* authorities at 100 millions of francs for France alone —' the 

* strong doubts which have of late years been efatertained by 

* scientific men of the highest reputation as to the possibility 
‘ of importing epidemic disease, and consequently as to the utility 
‘ of quarantine, had begun to throw discredit on fhe system, 

‘ while the inevitable march of events, the all-conquering power 

* of ~+earn, hastened the reconsideration of all its disadvantages 

* — Steam would not much longer submit to lose the benefits of 

* improved speed in transit from being placed under arrest by 
‘the health officer—Lastly the evident contradiction between 
‘ >hc doctrines of quarantine and that necessity of intercourse 

* which'Provn&ncc is now, as it were, revealing and urging on 

* the human race. In the face of tjicse reasons, it behoved us 

* to demand of quarantine a justification o£ the faith that was 
‘ in it.’ 

"We are glad to perceive that towards the end of the last Session 
of Parliament, Lord /it. Germans, in a very able and statesman¬ 
like speech, moved Jor the production of the proceedings of the 
Conference. From/the debate on that motion, we learn that the 
Conference agrccd/pn the recognition *o£ the great principle con¬ 
tended for in tI,LReport on Quarantine—the substitution of, 
sanitary precaution# for quarantine, coercion, and isolation. This 
is indeed substantially announced by the Prpsident of the Con¬ 
ference himself, M. David, who in presenting his Report said, 

* In so far as concerns measures of Hygiene, they will be obli- 
‘ gatory in all,cases and against all diseases, for you have undcr- 
‘ stood the importance of‘these measures, ighich at no distant 

* date will render useless (inutile) by their efficacy all the 

* other precautions, so onerous, which we arc yet obliged to 

‘ take against these destructive scourges, of which, without 
‘ doubt, the civilisation of the 19th century will demand ’the 
‘ reason.’ * * * 

The Medico-Chirurgical Academy of Genoa has r&ently 
given somtf account of the proceedings ahd main results of the 
Conference. 

"We believe that the following is, so far as it goes, a correct 
outline of the changes recommended:— * 

1. The equalisation of quarantine throughout the Medi¬ 
terranean. 


2. The reduction of the period of quarantine. 

3. The total abolitkm of mspccted bills of health, which would 

sweep away the great majority of the quarantines at present 
exacted.' * * f \ f 
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4.' The issuing of foul bflli of health only on competent and 
responsible authority. • , 

5i The immediate admission of clean bills of health to free 
pratique in every port. 

6. The restriction of Quarantine to three diseases only, 
namely Cholera, Fellow Fever, and Plague. 

7. The total abolition of the former distinction between sus¬ 
ceptible and non-susceptible articles, — distinctions which filled 
volumes,—and the reduction of ah articles to three classes:— 

a. Those which in time of disease must undergo quarantine 
and purification, namely, hides and skins, animal refuse, 
rags, wool, and silk. 

b. Those with reference to which quarantine and puri¬ 
fication are optional, namely, cotton, hern]), and flax. 

c. All other substances* which go free. 

8. That all steam boats carrying passengers should have a 
medical officer on board. 

9. The responsibility of quarantine administrations. 

10. The medical and other care„of the slijk in establishments 
properly adapted for the-'r accommodation ai% treatment. 

11. The reform of quamptine dues. V 

12. The application of-measures of Hygienppgainst foul and 

infected slyps and sea-ports, rather than quarJ tine against the 
country from which, such ships may have takfj. their departure. 
It may be matter of surprise that with suck' views the Confer¬ 
ence did not at once abolish quarantine. This, however, was im¬ 
possible, because most of the members had specific instructions 
to the contrary, and there arc unfortunately other and latent 
considerations connected with quarantine besides the mere ques¬ 
tion of the public health. All that could be done was to adopt 
sound principles as extensively as possible, to reduce quarantine 
to a minimum, and to equalise it over p.ll the contracting States. 
These are reforms not to bc„r ejected; commercially they are 
next in importance to Free Trade; sanatorially, thay are next 
In importance to the abolition of the cesspool and the cellar 
dwelling. . ' 

At this Conference Great Britain was represented by Dr. 
Sutherland, of the General, Board of Health, and Sir Anthony 
Perrier, Her Majesty’s Consul %t Brest, who have discharged 
the duties confided to them with zeal, ability, and discretion, 
Lord Nbrmandy being at the same time our ambassador at 
Paris, who not only in that capacity, but previously when hold¬ 
ing the Seals of Secretary of State? had approved himself an 
active promoter of commercial freedom and sanitary reform. 
Wp anxiously look for the publication of the proceedings of the 
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Conference , and for the ratification |of -the international sanitary 
convention, to the construction of which" its labours were 
directed; trusting that *no sinister. influences, no difficulties 
raised by quarantine departments, in matters of form where the 
principle cannot be impugned, no mere points of diplomatic eti¬ 
quette, will be allowed to mar the success of a measure so con¬ 
ducive to the welfare, happiness, and harmony of the great 
European Family, and that the several Governments of Europe 
will disregard all the artifices by which quarantine seeks to 
prolong its baleful existence, at the expense of the health and 
commerce of the world. Having already achieved so many 
victories in the cause of commercial freedom, our own country 
lihs now a glorious opportunity—which it would be worse than 
foolish, it would be sinful, to neglect, — for vindicating her claim 
to the privilege of being foremost ip the march of international 
sanitary reform. , 


j 

Art. VI. — Life (Aid Memoirs of Marie de Medici , Queen and 

Regent of Franfr. By Miss Pardo!:. London: 1852. 

r pms is a spl^idid book so far # a§ binding, printing, and 
A general mX nting go. The first is of the brightest blue, 
the gilding undXjable, the type such as SpottiswoGde would 
not be ashamed Externals are certainly in its favour, and 
our minds had no to admit any prejudice against the 

probable value of its contents. The literary market, indeed, 
has of late been somewhat overstocked with * Royal Biographies,’ 
‘ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,’ f Romances of the Peerage,’ and 
such like high-titled versions of the c Court Newsman’ and 
4 Morning Post’ of other days; but wc arc not so perverse as 
wilfully to confuse all publications of that stamp iu one predica¬ 
ment of contempt. We h!lve, moreover, a large measure of 
faith in the powers of a female pdh when confined to that branch 
of literature which is peculiarly its own. 

Female biography stands preeminently of this kind. It 
admits more of the light gossipping style of narration, skimming 
with Camilla-likc touch over the more ambitious topics of 
history, and giving freshness to many old and well-known points 
and personages by turning on them a new reflecting mirror. 
Besides, on the question of personal character, we love to sec 
the contest of t]ie sex’s esprit du corps with the verdict of 
history, whether in sympathetic praise or defence; and, where 
the case adunt§ of neither, >vho so proper to affix the stigma on 
the offender tlie/emale censor? All we ask is a worthy sub- 
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ject, by which we mean not jdways moral but historical worth. 
W6 cannot admit the, claim of every Queen or Princess, ex officip, 
so to spesik, still less ban we afford to squander our spare sym¬ 
pathies upon any * heroine whose life (to use the puffer’s words) 
* partakes of the stirring character of romance.’ Either the 
person’s own character must possess the merit which we ac¬ 
knowledge, or she must be able to borrow interest reflected from 
the time in which she lived, the moving accidents which she 
shared in, or the noted individuals with whom she came in con¬ 
tact. 'The interest attaching to the non-historical memoirs of 
two such women as Mary Queen of Scots and Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, obviously derivable from different causes, may 
serve as an imperfect illustration of our meaning. Nor do w b 
always look for amusement only in such a study: many an ap¬ 
parently frivolous narrative *of this kind may contain a vein of 
real historical value* • 

Burnet Eays of De Wit, that with all his knowledge and 
ability, he was eminently unfitted to be atV the head of affairs, 
for that he chose to assume that rulers always followed their true 
interests; knowing which himself, he thought he could at all 
times calculate with certainty what they went about, not con¬ 
sidering how far passions, amours, intrigue*, and humours 
wrought on the world, and‘chiefly on primal’ (Own Time, 
i. 245.) We think that the want which allJ^itcsmen but the 
Grand Pensionary have felt, and of which*/nl students now-a- 
days are painfully conscious, may hr At times supplied by 
the use of personal memoirs — and more particularly by those 
of women. For without always exercising the ‘ influence ’ which 
their biographers too readily assume, 4he fair sex have, never¬ 
theless, frequently been the real centres, around which the 
world’s actors have grouped themselves; or, still oftener, their 
love of intrigue has led them into a l^iowledge of those unex¬ 
pressed passages in a court’s history which exist only in the talk 
or correspondence of the day. Hence the atmosphere they 
breathe is laden with sweets of importance, domestic or diplo¬ 
matic ; or with what, in lack of these, stands as their *ncxt best 
substitute — the gossip of the ante-chamber; or the scandal of 
the back-stairs. From such sources as these historians have 
been often enabled to supply many valuable links in their 
$hain. 

Glad therefore, as wc are to acknowledge the obligation of 
the public to authors of biographical works, we shall be very 
jealous of any attempt to tamper with the condition we have 
a^ove mentioned, affecting the historical worth of tjhe subject; 
for, in addition to the abuse of art which such an attempt in- 
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volves, we know by experience t^iat the shortcomings of the 
proper material render a large foreign importation necessary to 
bide the otherwise meagre appearance of tnc whole concern. 

We hold the present volumes to be a mournful illustration of 
such an error and its consequence. Before we opened the book 
the doubt certainly existed in our minds whether Marie de 
Medici, historically considered, and not merely as« vehicle for 
three volumes large octavo, could afford a fair average theme for 
a memoir. This doubt has been confirmed, on perusal, by the 
indirect testimony of the authoress herself. Miss Pardoe will 
excuse our asking why, if this be not so, is Marie found so con¬ 
tinually in the background, whilst ptsople and events which 
have the least possible connexion with her ‘ life ’ are introduced 1 
in every page, with no other apparent effect than that of com¬ 
plicating, or rather dislocating, the ‘narrative, embarrassing the 
view of tbe chief personage, and, last but Aot least, occupying 
valuable space. 

We presume that Miss Pardoe has made use of all'the available 
materials; we can .only wish', for h§r sake, that they had been 
more ample, more interesting, and irAre hovel. But seeing 
what they really Amount to, we are *iorry that she did not adopt 
the course of irAking some part (for it could have been some 
part only) of tl4 life of Marie the groundwork* of fi genuine 
romance, sinkinrpwll the rest as impracticable. Figuring as the 
centre of a fictioirNawhieh she would have contributed'little 
besides her name, Mafllte historical nothingness might have 
passed muster; while, like so many other eponumoi of romance, 
her fortunes would have afforded ample scope for fanciful de¬ 
scription, pieturc-painting, and moralising, for►all which our 
authoress shows decided inclination and considerable talent; .but- 
which, occurring so frequently in a quasi truthful narrative, 
seem somewhat out of place. Besides, %e are tempted to ask, 
of what, if the book is to be treated as a history, is it a history ? 
Surely not what its title professes; for between the latter and 
the contents 3 there is a pleasing incongruity. It would have 
been no less a history of Marie de Medici if the title-page had 
run ‘ Passages, Historical and Fanciful, in the Courts of Henry 
* IV., the Regeq| Marie, and Louis XIII., between the Years 
4 1600 and 1641; ’ and wo plight then have been relieved of at 
least one volume out of the three; whereas, by preserving the 
strictly legitimate gar^, Mfts Pardoe has disfigured her memoirs 
with sundry rags of French history, which, far from assisting the 
student, only weary him. Moredver, be will be dismayed to 
find with how much less troifble lie might have mastered, in the 
ordinary way, alt that this diluted version contains. Miss Par- 
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doe’s pages too are'perfectly Spotted withr proper names, render¬ 
ing lengthy and frequent foot-notes necessary — by a process 
somewhat akin to quenching thirst with sea-water. Above all, 
nothing being done by stage effect, or otherwise, to conceal the 
unimportance of the principal characters, all unity is abandoned, 
and, as in a, system without a central point of attraction to 
balance the*whole, the various parts run off into independent 
orbits, and a mijd/form of chaos reigns throughout. 

The only means we have of knbtving what an author’s subject 
is intended to be should be found in the preface, a document 
which represents in the epurt of criticism what ‘ the pleadings * 
ate to the tribunals of justice; and between these two there is 
this necessary analogy, that unless the 4 case’ maintain the pre- 
, liminary statement, a nonsuit is the consequence. How far this 
is*so ip the present instance?our readers shall judge. 

In the first place*. Miss Pardoe tries to bespeak extraordinary 
sympathy for her heroine. Wc are always suspicious of appeals 
ad misericordiam: $ut lit that pass. Never, says the writer, was 
a life of greater vicissitude than that of the Florentine Queen: 
it5s full of contrasts 3rbm which ‘.the mind shrinks back ap- 
‘ palled;’ *it is freighted w : th such Alternate grandeur and priva- 

* tion that it is difficult tb reconcile the possibility of their hav- 

* ing fallen t6 the share of the same individual’ ‘We find,’ it 
is added, ‘ numerous Examples, in history (ff/queens who have 
‘ puttered exile, imprisonment, and death yjiit tlie unfortunate 

* Marie de Medici is the only instant '6t a total abandonment 


‘ on the part alike of her family €nd friends which terminated 

* almost in Starvation.’ / Preface .) 

'Wc do not figfee with Miss "Pardee's estimate of royal humi¬ 
liation. *T)eath,’ by which we presume a violent death is 
meant, ‘has,’ after allt (to parody tne murderer’s phrase) ‘no 

* fellow.’ But passing this, the confessed alternations of fortune 
disarm the appeal of much of its sting when the sufferer cannot 
be considered wholly guiltless of herqwn misfortunes. We must 

f refuse extraordinary sympathy to a Queen who| having, it is 
admitted, a breathing-time from evil, by her wijjful folly .persisted 
in provoking her malignant destiny. So miroh as this cannot be 
urged againgt even Mary of Scotland, whatever may have been 
her crimes. But there was a contemporary of Marie de Medici, 
whose undeserved sorrows must ever tdfce precedence In all En¬ 
glish boson}?. The innocent, the d$We<f Elizabeth of Bohemia 
suffered a life-long exjje and humiliation without one of those 
alternations of * grandeur ’ which fell to the lot of Miss TPardoe’s 
favourite. * , ? 

* As a further special claim upoih us in behalf of Marie’s 
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story, our attention is. drawn to tlic remarkable character of the 
‘times’ in which these things were done—times which are 
told * were fatal to the aristocracy and the magistraturc,’ and 
‘paved the way’ (an odd expression) to the absolutism of Louis 
XIV. and its consequences. The preface, or at least so much 
of it as is material, concludes with the apparent moral that the 
exile and privations, to which Marie dc Medici 'was exposed 
through the agency of llichelieu, went a long way to teach 
the people that neither royalty nor nobility was invulnerable to 
the malice or vengeance of opponents. 

This is all very pretty to read, but surely the deaths of two 
successive kings by the assassin’s hand, in the previous fifty 
Joars> would have taught them a much jporc impressive lesson, 
had there been anybody capable of profiting by it, — a point on 
which we entertain doubts. If it ,were worth while to remark 
on the significance of the popular judgmjnt^ of this period, it 
must be important to inquire by what particulars the public waB 
most warmly interested. The voice of the mass, if ever heard, 
was then heard only in reprobation of foreign favourites whom 
they were taxed to enrich,* of upfetsyt^ ministers, or religious 
persecution. For the two former the people had to thank 
exclusively the weakness and ambitjpn of Marie de Medici; 
against the lasl she did not oppose what little influence she at 
any time possessed. • 

We were far fftmi sanguine that Miss Par doe would ■•be able 
to support these prcfflbaqnry statements. "V^e shall hereafter con¬ 
sider more in detail how far she has done so: simply remarking 
at present that she seems to have started with too general and 
indefinite an idea of the Capacity of Mftr theme, consequently her 
story becomes vague and disjointed, and, like a mother anxious 
to hide her offspring’s deformity, she js obliged to swaddle it in 
a multitude of coats of,various sizes and patterns. 

Miss Pardoe has herself let at defiance all the laws of criticism, 
or we should be at a loss to know how to deal with her work. It 
is not romapee, nor menfoir, nor history, yet at times jt partakes 
of all. *One fault, however, the lady has which renders success 
in any of these essays unattainable, namely, her inability to tell a 
Btory shortly, or, better still, to abstain from telling it when its 
introduction is unnecessary She will find it hand to justify the 
insertion, at such length, df a pannus like the Duke of Biron’s 
conspiracy (vol. i.pp.l 69—207 !!). Nothing caii be more kingly,, 
we might say heroic, than is Henry’s conduct in that affair, but 
how Marie is connected with it, or it with Marie, except that 
she formed one of the whist-party on the night of the Duke’s 
arrest, we are unable to See. Yet m some things Miss Pardoe 

4 
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can be punctiliously accuratfe. For no other reason which wo 
can discover than because her title-page does not run in the style 
of old books—the * birth , life, and death,’ of so and so,— she 
suppresses all mention of her heroine’s .nativity and early life, 
though her abundant foot-notes testify to the care she has taken 
to set forth the birth and parentage of almost every other proper 
name in herbages. • 

In short, it seems, Miss Pardoe has plenty to tell about any 
one or any thing except Marie d<f‘Medici and her immediate in¬ 
terests. Of course we infer that the most has been done for her. 
But really in the two first volumes there is scarcely any thing 
which raises her one half inch in interest above her meanest 
courtier, except a* speech or two, while llegent, in tlfe Parlia¬ 
ment, for which wo suspect that Miss Pardoe has drawn upon 
her imagination. The proportions of sack and bread in Falstaff’s 
reckoning are hardly more ‘ monstrous ’ than these Of subject 
and chronicle. If all men and women of no more importance 
had their lives recorded at similar length, we should indeed feel 
that ‘ the world itself would not contain the books which would 
* be written.’ / » 4 


But wc must hasten onto an examination of wlmt these volumes 
do contain on the subject they by their title profess to treat of. 
The ‘life’ begins with the arrival of the envoy it Florence to de¬ 
mand Mane’s hand in qiarriage„till which tinie/iothing is related 
of hei*. In a note, ye are informed, apparg/fuy en passant, that 
she was the daughter of Francis, Gro'.^ftuke of Florence, and 
Jane, Archduchess of Austria and Queen of Ifungary, daughter 

* of the {Emperor Ferdinand.’ By bo little does poor Marie 
escape the predicament of wantjpg a ftithcr and mother as well 
as a grandfather! As it is, the whereabouts and circumstances 
of her birth entirely-slip through. The date of this event is, 
however, fixed &y our being told that sfee was twenty-four when 
she, ‘ quitted her uncle’s Court in regal splendour to ascend the 

* throne of France,’ in the year 1600; perhaps, therefore, we are 
importunate in asking for more. But we cannot so readily 
forgive Miss Pardoe for omitting all notice of Maries family 
and earlier history. Our imagination takes ’wing when we 
reaqj of the ‘happy days’ and the ‘orange groves of sunny Flo- 
‘ rence’ which passed in retrospect before the eyes of Leonora 
Concini as ehejay tranced in pride and delight, her head on her • 
reyal playfellow’s knees, upon the Memorable occasion of her 
husband’s elevation to the rank of marshal (vol. ii. p. 234.), and 
again in sadder but still no less truthful retrospect, on the fatal 
night of her imprisonment in the Bastilc (vol. iii. p. 53.). 
Here is no trifling neglect: what earthly purpose are memoirs to 
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serve if" not. to place before ns, the Pictures of scenes like these ? 
The memorialist is as the gleaner, whose duty it is to gather the 
stray ears which have escaped the reaper’s hand, not to fill his 
basket by pilfering from the standing sheaves. We did not 
take up Miss Pardoe to be told about the circumstances of 
Henry’s first marriage, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, &c. &c. 
A fanciful version of these events may be read in JDumas’ ro¬ 
mance. But in the ‘ life’ of a distinguished member of the 
Medici some account of the gfeat family, from the time when 
Roscoe’s work concludes, would have been acceptable, and at 
least as proper as anything which these volumes contain. 

The rise of the Medici—a deserved rise in the estimation of 
Voltaire — had been as extraordinary as rapid. From simple 
merchants they had in two generations seen two of their mem¬ 
bers elevated to the popedom ; their supremacy, nobly and. mag¬ 
nificently fbunded, had been settled without a murmur at home, 
and respectfully acknowledged abroad. Their] alliance was 
courted, their daughters had mated with kings, and they had 
taken kings’ daughters to be 4 their wives. ' Yet all this is to 
Miss Pardoe as an idle tale. Her heroine, the heiress of so 
much magnificence, is allowed to stajt up no one knows how 
upon the canvass, and, while we are. entertained with other 
matters, her * life! grows a chapter old. There is one subject 
introduced in the?'opening chapter of which we <Jo not much 
complain, namely, ff^wooing and winning of Henrietta d’Es- 
tragnes as successor ti^pi^r Gabrielle d’Estrees in the King’s 
affections. This episode was necessary, since the relations be¬ 
tween the wife and the mistress are to form an important part 
of Marie’s slight history. * 

The second chapter introduces us to our heroine at Florence, 
where she is married by proxy amidst splendid ceremonies, and 
forthwith sails for Marseille^ in the most gorgeous of gallies. 
From her arrival in France, the drama divides itself into three 

* fyttes,’ representing Marie ‘ as Queen,’ •' as Regent,’ and ‘ as 

* Exile;’ a poetical rather than an historical division, for the party 
lines of the second and third periods frequently intersect each 
other. For instance, from the death of Dc Luynes early in 
1624 till 1631, we find under the head of the last, the Queen- 
mother installed at Court, grasping, intriguing, and-embroiling, 
and in any condition but that of an exile. However, this by 
the way; we must not travel so fast over this part of the subject. 

Miss Pardoe finds abundant opportunity for expressing her 
sympathy with Marie’s sorrows during her married life. Never 
were couple worse assorted. Marie became immediately on her 
entrance into Paris a mere nonentity. Few women could have 
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long retained the affections of so sensual a husband. But 
Henry had that in him whrch would have revolted from syste¬ 
matic neglect of a wife if he had found in her the slightest effort 
to please, while his domestic disposition would have prized a 
genuine attachment. But a State marriage brought him only a 
State partner, a woman with many qualities requisite for an 
automaton .Queen, but without one of heart or head to render 
her worthy of affection. Her pride and unconciliatory temper 
drove him continually where his fancy had already strayed. 
Miss Pardoe must exert her power in vain: there is nothing 
here which deserves to be embalmed in biographical sympathy. 
Such things smack too much of every-day life. Good or evil in 
a niore than ordinary degree only constitutes the heroine: bur 
feelings for the present subject are too near akin to contempt to 
suit the author’s view. We tire of quarrels and reconciliations 
when they lead to. one certain uniform result. Throughout all 
this we find one old friend in a new character. Poor Sully 
plays the part of a ‘Mr. Sulky’ with plenty of good advice; 
which by the lady" is always taken, never acted upon: and in 
one ‘ scene’ he comes <n for a blow aimed at the King by the 
Queenly right hand. 

From the beginning. T&arie was fain, in spite of her proud 
virtue and haughty Italian blood, to make /oncessions to the 
mistress'in order to maintain her own position and extort 
favours for her Florentine followers, fhuc h events, and the 
eternal * Queen’s Ballets’ and ‘eomejr.i^ else’s Ballet before the 
* Queen,’ make up the only parts of seven chapters, extending 
into the beginning of the second volume, which can honestly be 
said to involve the existence of MSrie. Previously to the de¬ 
parture of the King upon the war which the Conde affair (so 
, voluminously related in the eighth chapter) had given rise to, 
Marie is dedHred Regent, and, prompted by Concmi, urges her 
rjght to be crowned: an event which gives Miss Pardoe an 
opportunity of enlarging upon dress and ceremony in descriptions 
which no doubt will find? their admirers. The day following 
the coronation Henry the Great was a corpse. 

We believe Miss Pardoe does right in rejecting with scorn 
all the suspicions attaching to Marie on.this occasion, and which, 
bat for the unsatisfactory conduct of the said Marie herself, could 
never have arisen. But Miss Pardoe’s way of treating this part 
of he# heroine’s life is, to say the least, curious. She is pic¬ 
turing, ut situs est mos, the reveries of the first night of widow¬ 
hood, when, as Marie is alone in the chamber of death, all her 
ambitious future rises in visions before her. 1 There arc those,’ 
says her biographer , 1 who, ignorant of human'nature, have been 
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4 bold enough to assert that Marie forgot, in her self-gratulation, 

4 the price at which her greatness lrad been bought.’ Now we 
presume Miss Pardoe means the irreparable loss which Marie 
had sustained by her husband’s death to be ‘ the price ’ in ques¬ 
tion. We believe, with our authoress, that the French Queen 
was innocent; but still we should not stake our belief upon this 
night’s behaviour. If any thing was to be said, it ^vould have 
been much more to her biographer’s purpose to show that Marie 
afterwards grieved a long and heartfelt grief. The thus point¬ 
edly drawing attention to one night looks as if ‘ the to-morrow, 

4 and to-morrow, and to-morrow,’ would not bear inspection. 
Bpt Miss Pardoe opens ^ door to suspicion by th% ambiguity of 
her language, for the remark that 4 Marie did not forget' the 
4 price/ &c. might as well mean that she then felt what a heavy 
penalty she had paid for her present position — even the price 
of a searc*l conscience. Miss Pardoe onljs makes the matter 
worse by talking of the contest which 4 the daughter of the 
* Medici ’ had to maintain with 4 the presence of death and the 
4 stillness of night — those fqprful chastenefs of human pride.’ 
As if, supposing Marie to have been guiky, a poor weak woman 
could, any more than greater heroes jn vice, at such, a time, so 
withdraw her senses from the scene before her as to give way to 
any pleasurable ifreams of 4 pride and power; ’ or, as if the be¬ 
ing unable to do ih were any proof of her innocence.* We can 
only retort Miss l^doe’s reproach, and in her own words, ■ 
4 Marie’s position demanRk^ mercy at the hands of her historian, 

4 and should not have sought it in vain.’ (Vol. ii. p. 98.) 

A new life now opens upon the late Queen of France: her 
tears were soon dried, and She grasped with eagerness the 
power offered to her; but the ambition which animated her was 
only a selfish, useless, unprincipled love of rule. Headstrong 
and impatient, with a long catalogue of slights to redress and 
injuries to revenge, she would not have been a female Medici if 
she had not used her opportunity to the full. To enrich her 
favourites and buy off the opposition, of the princes and nobles, 
she hesitated not to squander vast treasures which had been col¬ 
lected by Sully’s industry and patriotism for better purposes. 
She soon lost the services of that'able minister, who, having 
lived on terms of almost equality with a great monarch, could 
not brook the caprices of a woman and the follies of a child/* ■ 

We cannot follow the second volume through all its details: 
it is possible that some of our readers may find amusement 
there: we honestly confess that we have not. It contains con¬ 
tinual allusions to the power, pride, and munificence of Marie’s 
regency, the latter coupled with the name of Rubens; but tbfere 
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is no substantial tmrrative Concerning either events or persons. 
Chapter after chapter brings nothing but the quarrels o£ the 
princes and nobles, whose animosities are augmented by Con- 
cini. The favourite is for a time estranged from the Court, but 
the Regent was unable to exist without her companion, Leonora, 
so that the two are restored, and the reconciliation scaled bv 

W 

the gift o£ a marshal's baton to the carpenter’s son. The de¬ 
scription of this scene forms one of the celebrated f pictures ’ in 
the book; but it is impossible to took on it as historical; and they 
are events which, in any other point of view, wc do not care 
for. The war with Condo, ending with the arrest of the Prince, 
renders Conqjni for a time paramount.. But Concini’s star now 
began to pale before the rising beams of a legitimate royal 
favourite, whoso influence changed the fate of the kingdom and 
its rulers. It was long befsre Louis’ constitutional abhorrence of 
bloodshed could be overcome by gradual distilments bf jealousy, 
suspicion, and fear, and before he could be persuaded to an act 
which, while it relieved his feelings, involved also an outbreak 
against maternal rd!e. The fiat, hojvever, long delayed, at last went 
forth. Shot down liko*a stag in the toils, under the very eyes 
of the king, who, from the window of the palace, applauded’and 
justified the bl8ody deed the wretched Florentine atoned at once 
for his own and his mistress’s folly: his les* guilty wife was 
dragged to tThe scaffold; while the Queen-mp&her, lately so om¬ 
nipotent, fell, under the suddenness of th^low, into silent and 

despicable acquiescence. . 

Here we must pause to notice a curious mistake into winch 
Miss Pardoe is betrayed by her love of fine writing. Speaking 
of the congratulations which peuretf in from all sides upon the 
young king on his ‘ happy deliverance’ from the power of the 
Concini, she says: ‘ Nothing, in short, but plumed hats, sweep- 

* ing the mantle floor, flexile forips tending to the earth, and 
4 lips wreathed with smiles, Were to be seen in the kingly hall 

* in which Henry^the Fourth had loved to discuss grand topics 
4 with his sturdy minister, Ihe Duke de Sully, and which Marie 
4 de Medici, in her dlSy of pride and power, had enriched with 
4 the glorious productions of her immortal protege, Rubens, the 
4 painter-prince/as she wal wont to call him.’ (Vol. iii. p. 41.) 
The authoress is speaking of the Louvre in 1617. Rut the 
4 glorious productions ’ of Rubens here intended were originally 
pointed for, and placed in, Marie’s own palace of the Luxembourg, 
and were never seen in the Louvre till after the Restoration, in 
1815 ; when thejr were removed thither from the Luxembourg, 
to fillj, the void created by the more permanent restoration,— 
tUat of the stolen goods which had adorned its walls during the 
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Empire. Nor are we telling Mias Rardoe any thing of which 
she is ignorant; for in the same volume (p. 540.), dilating, in a 
like elevated strain upon the meeting, in 1641, between Marie 
and the painter, at Antwerp, she informs ns that they c talked 
‘ together of the proud period of her power when she (Marie) 

‘ had laboured to embellish her beloved city of Paris, and sum- 

* moned Rubens to the Luxembourg, to execute the magnificent 

* scries of pictures which formed its noblest ornament. On the 
previous page the date of Rubens’ visit to Paris is fixed at 1622. 
How either the date or the position of the pictures is recon¬ 
cilable with the truth of the splendid description of the Louvre 
in 1617, above mentioned, we must leave Miss Pardoe to ex¬ 
plain. The original destination of the Rubens Gallery is note-' 
rious. Wc have no means at hand of correcting the date of 
their execution but what her rfwn wo^ds afford us. This comes 
of combining the interest of romance with tjie ‘ reliability of 

* history.’ 

But to proceed. The fall of Concini Was the signal for the 
dethronement of the Queen-inother from the power which she 
had begun to usurp. She left*Paris with hardly one attendant 
of her own choice, and amidst the silent non-chalance qf her late 
subjects. Richelieu alone seemed to respect her adversity and 
offered to share her exile. But his touch was that of the ser¬ 
pent : with rare treachery he had engaged to play the 4>y upon 
all her plans and movements for the inforinatiQn of her enemies 
at court. Both parties^sk^wever, were equally deceived; for 
while he moulded the weak and impulsive mind of Marie to his 
wishes, he only doled out to De Luyues just so much intelli¬ 
gence as made the informed an«object of deference and solici¬ 
tude. 

After some months of close surveillance at Blois, during which 
a faction had been concerted to restore her to Court, Marie 
escaped into the government'' of the Duke d’Epernon, whose 
magnificence, during her short sojourn with* him, crippled a 
splendid fortune. After various delays, suggested by the du¬ 
plicity of Richelieu, the death of De Luynes, in 1624, left no one 
capable of opposing the Cardinal. Marie’Was reconciled to the 
King, and admitted to a seat in the Council; and Richelieu, at 
her suggestion, was made Secretary of State. From this point 
one step placed him at the head of affairs, to reward the 
generosity or credulity of his mistress with a second scene of 
treachery, and to be the curse of France and Europe. 

During seven years from this time Marie fbund herself in 
comparative ease, and, if she would have learnt wisdom, ^even 
power. But her meddling spirit could not rest, and she em* 
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ployed herself, with motheiiy solicitude, first in setting her sons 
at variance, and afterwards]»as if in memory of her own state, 
in exciting suspicions and heartburnings between the cold 
saturnine King and his beautiful and child-like wife. In this 
part of her policy she was doubtless well seconded by Richelieu; 
who, it is on record, endeavoured to give substantial cause for 
the scandaj. Though for some time the treachery succeeded, 
history has fully avenged the memory of the chief sufferer. Ko 
character has come out of trial lnore unblemished than Anne of 
Austria. She had all the virtue of Marie de Medici herself, 
without having been, like her, free from temptation of constitu¬ 
tion or circumstances. • 

The hopes of the Queen-mother were at this time fixed upon 
the succession of her second and best-beloved son, Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, and, as a consequence of it, on a second regency for 
herself. Little did she dream what an obstacle she »had, in her 
confiding folly, raised between herself and the realisation of 
such visions. Richelieu’s ambition was as reckless as it was 
unbounded, and it is impossible, to say to what a height it may 
not at times have wandered. In addition to the authority of a 
trusted minister, he had Required much of the personal influence 
of a favourite over the childish Louis, who, though apt, in his pe¬ 
tulant moods, to sneer and pout at the ill-coiyicaled insolence of 
* Pere Ganin,’ could no more have dispensed with his services, 
than with life itself. Though Marie found, with such a 
rival, against what fearful odds slij*s&f(l to contend, yet, vain 
and wilful, she proceeded to set at defiance the man who held 
her fate in his hands. The characters of the King and of his 
Mother, as shown in this respect, dre well contrasted by Miss 
Pardoe in a most dramatic scene in the royal closet, to which 
we can pay no higher compliment than by saying that, if not his¬ 
tory, it deserves to be. Rut if is^to% long to be extracted here 
without doing injustice to%s merit, which, after what we have 
said of our authoress, we should regret knowingly to commit. 
Marie is interrupted in hef 1 intemperate demands for the Cardi¬ 
nal’s dismissal by the unobserved entrance of Richelieu himself. 
The King attempts td temporise, but the Queen-mother repeats 
the demand in the Cardinal’s presence. From that moment he 
vowed her destruction; he had probably not till then dreamt 
that she might prove so dangerous a foe. 

The* day of reckoning came. The Cardinal’s triumph was 
complete, and his revengeful appetite is allowed to gorge itself 
with the best blood of France. Among the first of his enemies 
destined to feel his power was Marie de Medici; and mow 
begins her seednd exile, an exile in earnest, and compared with 
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which the former .was but a pleasurable jaunt In 1631 she fled 
from the Castle of Compiegne, wheip she had been detained.a 
prisoner, and, during the remaining eleven years of her life, 
she never again set foot in France. For some time she found a 
welcome at the court of the munificent Isabella, Governess of 
the Low Countries; but even this refuge she imperilled by her 
unconquerable restlessness. Her only employment was in con¬ 
tinual plots, together with her son, * the false fleeting ’ Orleans, 
against the French Courtand»nothing but the firm friendship 
of Isabella could have saved her from its consequences. On the 
death of the latter, however, her home and her supplies were at 
once cut off The power of the dreaded,Cardinal closed ,most of 
the courts of Europe against her. She was urged to return to 
Florence, but her altered circumstances rendered that distaste¬ 
ful. Kepulsed by the Pope, after yarious wanderings, in the 
latter end ®f 1638 she took refuge in England:—an unfortunate 
time to choose, for the Puritanical outbreaks against Popery 
rendered her stay impossible. The Parliament, therefore, sent 
her to Holland, with an honourable escort; and here, on the 
reported pregnancy of Anne of Austria, Marie again allowed 
her hopes to revive. Ambition, Miss Pardoe observes, was only 
scotched but not dead in that unquiet *saul. But it was now too 
late : every avenue of return to France had long been tried, and 
had failed. The feelings of Louis, never warm, had completely 
chilled under the c^nbined influence of disease and the still 
more blighting whispclPta^f the Cardinal, who now, himself on 
the brink of the grave, cuing to his revenge with an ardour 
which only death could quench. 

Poor Marie’s last shelter was at Cologne, whither she had been 
driven by the renewed inhospitality of the Spaniard -y her rest¬ 
ing-place being the house of liubens. The kind-hearted painter 
himself undertaking a journey to France to plead the cause of 
his patroness, finds himself, 'through ^the agency of Richelieu, 
summoned on, a vain errand to Spain', leaving Marie without 
even tidings of his absence, hopeless, friendless, and penniless. 
Want and disease now rapidly completed the work which sorrow 
and neglect had begun; and in July, 1642, the unfortunate 
princess closed her career, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 
Her persecutor, Richelieu, survived her only five months. 

The Greek tragedian might have recognised in so mournful fin 
end the retributive hand of the dread goddess Nemesis. To the 
more than mortal prosperity of the Medici would, have been 
traced the original offence in the sight of heaven, while the blood 
shed by Catherine would have been represented as calling aloud 
for vengeance. It was true poetic justice that the ipstrunjeiit of 
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divine wrath should be ,found in the once familiar friend and 
trusted adviser.. But tpe mfist look upon these events with the 
. unimaginative eye of the historian. We have said we do 'not 
appreciate in the light Miss Pardoe docs those appalling * con- 
* .trusts.’ in her heroine’s life upon which she so frequently and 
so feelingly dwells. We are not cold-blooded, nor have we yet 
supped so full of horrors as to be insensible to undeserved suffer¬ 
ing. But ive read in Marie’s history nothing save that of an 
unruly woman, whom no experience could teach moderation, 
with as little (of the genuine sensibility of her sex as of the sense 
to know the value t>f what she did not possess. Without abso¬ 
lute vice, she would, if sjie lmd had the opportunity, have proved 
(to use an expression applied to her daughter Henrietta) as ‘ per- 
r nicious ’ a trustee of power as it is possible to conceive. But, 
in her married life, her authority was, as we have seen, small; in 
.her regency, fortunately for France, the continual factions and 
conflict of interest at Oourt counterbalanced that influence which 


would have proved most hurtful if all her subjects had been 
Concinis or a’Epernons. We cannot do better than describe 
her in the simple unacjprncd wofds of the Annual Register of 
the day. On the occasion of her arrival in England we find 
it rec&rded:—* Oct. 31/ 1638, Mary de Medici, the Queen 

* Mother of France came to London, and so to St. James’s. She 
‘ was looked oh here as a meteor of ill signification, having been 
‘ often observed to bring the sword or pestflpnce where she came. 

* Her restless spirif had embroiled Fn ^rn tf/which became too hot 

* for her. From thence, in 1631, due was driven to Brussels, 


* where the Cardinal Infanta treated her honourably; but she 

* was there so hunted and pursued, by the imprecations and 

* chrses of the people, to the endangering of her person, that in 

* 1637 she betook herself to the Prince of Qntagc, 1 &c. 
(Rushiv^Call.) • 

Important-light is thrown upo# |ffarie’s religious character 
by a letter^" in ier own writing, addressed to her daughter Ilen- 
'rietta, on the flatter leaving France to join her husband in 
England, of which jdfekmuch marvel that Marie’s biographer, 
with all her fondn<§a%r original documents, did not avail her¬ 
self. "Vfe can only afford space for a few extracts. Our readers 
may see it in full in Miss Strickland’s eighth volume of the 

* Queens of England,’ p. 22. 

; recommending tjiesc her parting words to her daughter’s 

spetjpl consideration, Marie writes: — 


* /On this earth you have only God for a father; but, as he is eter¬ 
nal, you can never lose him. It is he who sustains your existence 
and nf(j; it Is he who has given you to a great king; it is he who, at 


K 
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this time, places ft crown on yopr btow, and wi0 0^M%^yxra in f) 
England, where you oughtjb believe 'tjiat hie requires* ybut seHAcS x 
and Ihere be means to effect your saHation. i*£ V "••'** * 

# . j- * *. 1 ♦ •- ** '* <:* *; v . 1 

; 4 He .has retained you m the w«p*Jd*in order to load yo^ 
benefits; but as he has given you thaqtmost felicity, it behoves you 
to render him the utmost gratitude.. It is^but iqpt that your duties^ 
are augmented in proportion as tl^e benefits anl favours fop receive 
are signal. Take need of abusing them. Think well that the gran¬ 
deur, goodness, and justice of Go 3 are infinite, and emplby all the 
strength of your mind in adoring his supreme*puissance, in loving hie 
inviolable goodness; and fear his rigorous equity, which will make all 
responsible-who are unworthy of his benefit?. *' * 


‘ Remember that you are a daughter of the Church by baptism, and 
that this* is, indeed; the first and highest $ank which you have, or ever 
will have^syice it is this which will give you entrance into heaven ; 
your other dignities, coming as they do from thfe earth, will not go 
further than the earth 5 but those which you derive from heaven will' 
ascend again to their source, and carry you with them there. Render 
thanks to lieayen each day, to G#d who has made you a Christian; 
estimate this firlt of benefits as it deserves, ;fnd consider all that you* 
owe to the labours and precious blood of Jjisus our Saviour: it ought 
to be paid by our sufferings and even by ouik blood, if he requires it* 
Offer your, soul and your life to Him who has crated you by his 
puissance, and redeemed you by his goodness and mercy. * Pray to 
him, and pray incessantly, to preserve you by the inestimable gift of 
Ins grace, and that it m^ylease him that you sooner lose your life 
than renounce hira. # * ^ % 

6 You are a descendant of St. Louis. I would recal to you, in this 4 
my last ad|eu, the same instruction that he received from his mother. 
Queen Blanche, who said to aim <fften, “ that she would rather Sfe 
“ him die than live so as to offend God, in whom we move, and who . 
u is the end our being.” It was with such precepts that he com¬ 
menced his liftly career; it was this that rendered hittf worthy of 
employing his life and reign fyi^lhe good of fee faith a#a tfie exalta¬ 
tion of the CJtueph. Be, after his example , firm and jealous for the 
religion which you have been taught, for the defence of which he, 
your foyal jpd holy ancestor, exposed his iifjkand died faithful to . 
him among the infidels. Never listen to, or sand* to be said in your 
presence, aught in contradiction to your belief in God and in ifis only 
Son, f your Lord and Redeemer. I entreat the Holy Virgin, whose 
name you bear, to deign to be the mother of your soul, mid in honour 
of her who is mother of our Lord and Saviour, I bid you adieu £ga)tft 
and many times. * % 

< I n6w devote you to God for ever tod ever : it is w|iat I $ites|Sre 
for you from the very depth of my heart. * * 

v ‘ Your very good and affectionate mgther, 

■ 1 ^ 

‘ Prom Amiens, the 10 of June, 1625 .’ , * t 

YOL. xcvi. no: cxcvi. 
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* *$he remarks of the fair Historian of. the 1 Queens .of England ’ 
^porithe ab8ve letter see to* just and touch to the point. #We 
shall borrow them without comment:.— ‘ 

** f ^ * * 

if The .maternal tenderness and even the sublime moral truths 
which occur in this elegant letter ought not to mislead the judgment 
from the fact, that the spirit of the concluding section was a very 
dangerous oite to instif into the mind of the inexperienced young girl, 
who was about to undertake the station of queen-consort in a country 
where the established religion differed from her own. It was calcu¬ 
lated to exaggerate amk inflame those differences; for wherever the 
word Christian occurs, Roman Catholic is exclusively meant; and 
the queSn-inother evidently wishes to imply that in any country 
where the host is not worshipped, the deity of Christ was blasphemed, 
and that her daughter was going amongst a people whose creed was 
similar to Deists or Jews. Part of the letter evidently ui^ges the 
young queen to enter England ns if she were a missionary from the 
Propaganda, 'about Vo ancounter the danger of martyrdom ; and a 
Comparison is drawn, in most eloquent language, between Henriette 
and the English, and her ancestor, St. Louis, and the Heathens; and, 
instead of inculcating a wise and peaceful tolerance, the utmost zeal 
of pro3elytism is excited«in a young and ardent mind. To this letter 
may be attributed the fata) course taken by the young, queen in 
England, which aggravated her husband’s already difficult position as 
the king of three kingdoms, each professing a different faith.’ 

To write a letter with elegance and at the same time with all 
the spirit of a Catherine de Medici was jijsC Marie’s forte. 

We now £urn from the'matter to cpwffter the manner in which 
the work before us is executed. Miss Pardoe will haply do us 
the injustice to think that wc took up our pen with as unrelenting 
a spirit of simple hostility as that with which Richelieu pursued 
her poor Mari*. We can assure her, with all sincerity, that 
nothing but Miss Pardoe’s reputatiou, of. which site is inclined 
to be prodigal, has IqjLus to say tbuf. much. Her principle of 
sacrificing every thi^f to a love”of painting and description 
should have made hewespeeially choice in the language she uses. 
We fefel justified, therefore, in drawing her attention to it. - We 
do fcot mean her geheral style, which, though far from perfect, 
end often bearing marks of inconsiderate haste, is still, on the 
whole, agreeable, sometifnes forcible, and perhaps always worthy 
of the subject. We shall content ourselves by saying that her 
j^deto cannot fad in many places to notice the absence of that 
affraiung, correct, and chastened taste in words which iseopecu- 
li^y’thenarm of a lady’s pen. 

' r f Before we conclude we must enter our formal protest against 
tb| length of the work before us. If we were asked to deter* 
mW # how much spaqa should properly be devoted to such * 


* 
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subject, we should refuse to uotice a question so invidious. 
And.far be it from us to wish to establish any arbitrary yule to 
restrain an author’s powers. It is impossible, too, we well 
know, to sail under entirely bare poles. But for’any useful 
way of treating this subject we feel sure a far smaller compass 
would have been required. We cannot at least see any pur-. 
pose which is served by the present method. Beading the life' 
and fortunes of Marie de Medici in Miss Pardoe’s pages, re¬ 
minds us of a process which dbubtless many of our readers 
have seen at marble-works, by which massive blocks of the 
coarsest material are sawn through with great labour and ex-i 
pense, to get at one small vein or every spot of a peculiar or 
rare’ colcmr. ‘ ■> 

Whatever be the cause of the error, Miss Pardoe can hardly 
plead inexpcrierice as an author. No* iudeed is it fair that the 
author should bear the whole blame. We suspect that the 
Procrustean system of the ‘ novel in three volumes octavo ’ is ex¬ 
tending into other branches of light literature: the presence of 
any thing like truth or fact in # any narrative of that character 
being supposed to justify the ‘large octavo’volume. This ill 
practice is much aided by the present pjpn of reading, which has 
withdrawn many of the safeguards of literature, and renders the 
patronage vouchsafed to the latter (heaven save the majk!) too 
abundant and undiscriminating. Pew people now buy books; 
but the demand has increased tenfold upon what it was seveuty 
years ago. The mass ofrlM^reading world are supplied from the 
subscription-library or the book-club, and do not therefore exer¬ 
cise the same direct influence upon the publisher, and, through 
him, upon the author, as fofmerty. The works thus obtained 
not necessarily becoming the property of the person into whose 
hands they fall, the same high character is .not sought for; and 
by the system of circulation pow in vogajj^ nearly all t^e risk 
attending the publication is done away,the publisher can 
ensure a sale f> an ascertainable amount,^incc no librarian is 
long safe from the demand for a new work by a known author. 
Thus books are * made up ’ for the market —‘advertisements and 
indolence on the reader’s part do the rest; until,literature 
assumes the character of a manufacture worked by a firm, in 
which the sleeping partner gets a disproportionate share of the 
profits. 

To return to Miss Pardoe: we regret that she has expend^ 
so much time and pains as she tells us in her preface, for we 
cannot- congratulate her on having, on the dtrangth, of^-these 
volumes, earned a lasting position in the library of posterity, 
when the glorieB of blue and gold shall have passed, aw^y. . The 
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subject, we have Bhown, treated as a history, is petty and barren 
0? interest?*as a personal t memoir, it is absolutely null. J3y a 
natural consequence the main part of the work is weary, stale, 
and unprofitable. But what if, os we shall not be surprised to 
hear, we have, with perverse stupidity, mistaken the intention 
of* the book, and that it should be described as meant to form a 
sort of agreeable link in the delineation of French history between 
Mies Pardoe’s previous works on. the reign of Francis I. on one 
side, and Louis XIY. on the bthcr? We shall not find any 
such claim difficult to meet. We propose a simple practical 
method. Solvetuf legendo. All we ask is, that our readers will 
open Miss Pardoe’s pages, and judge for themselves. We have 
heard Miss Pardoe’s works called thc*‘ boudoir ’ style of'history: 
this is the first of the series we have read, and cannot therefore 
pretend to say what suck a term, when defined, would mean; 
but this we say, that if it is to the taste of such a school that wc 
are indebted for exaggerated * contrasts ’ and the frequent mora¬ 
lising upon the mutability of things human, we shall know a 
‘boudoir’ historian again whep we meet one. But if Miss 
Pardoc desires the ciedit of an historian in earnest, she must 
omit such trifling as lieu .present work. Between ‘ Mrs. Mark- 

* ham,’ the delight of the young, and the graver writers for older 
heads, tjiere is abundant room for an easy and popular work on 
the subject, of French story. We do not simply flatter . Miss 
Pardoe when wc .say that, as far as w^can judge, she might 
well perform such a task. But mswfting it, she must consent 
to take it with all its responsibilities, abide by its laws, ■ and 
fairly maintain its legitimate character. She must neither 
'avail herself of the licence of *the hiovelist. while she affects the 

* reliableness ’ of the historian, nor must she so shuffle up the 
duties of the latter with those of the memorialist as - to be able, 
when arraigned for delinquencies ig cither character, to claim 
the pnvilegee or plead the exemptions belonging to the other. 


Aet. VIb —1. Political Elements, or . the Progress of Modern 
Legislation. By Joseph Moseley, Esq. London: 185% 
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2. The true Theory of Representation in a State. By GeokgE 
, E^ebis, Esq. London: 1852. 

1% seems scarcely incumbent on ar y Ministers m these days to 
iff* 1 * cut but for themselves gratuitous employment. Wp should 
lflsve fancied that the urgent and inevitable duties of the Jhour 
would have left little either of strength or inclination for hors- 
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tFasrivrcs. The natural impression of a spectator who contem¬ 
plates our complicated and imperfect^political organisation—the 
instruments that have become rusty — the arrangements that 
have become obsolete, and -yet are still extant — the institutions 
which have become inadequate, perverted, or corrupt — the 
thousand abuses, at once universally, admitted and practically 
grievous, which clamour for attention, — would be Jhat, in the 
amendment and rectification of these tilings, — in bringing up 
antiquated institutions to the Requirements of the day — in 
meeting the actual social wants of the community — in keeping 
the mnchine'of public life in decent and ‘tenantable’ repair,— 
our Statesmen might find ample scopp for all their energy, 
ample ‘occupation for all* their time, ample field for all, their 
benevolence, patriotism, and zeal, without, opening the vexed 
question of the franchise, or undertaking to remodel the vital 
organ of thfi State. , 

Yet, fully admitting and. strongly feeling all this, a closer 
observation of the matter will show us many reasons which 
make it impossible either entirely to shelve or long to postpone 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. The consideration of it 
has been recommended in a speech frojp the throne; the official 
"Whigs, as a party, are pledged to entertain it, and when in 
power must bring forward some measure on the subject; if the 
Tories are in, the Opposition look to it as a natural and 
certain battering-ram-^lor ousting them froqj office; and if a 
neutral or ‘ fusion ’ adn&Ainf ration should be formed, the public 
will expect them to be prepared both with a creed and a policy 
upon this matter. Moreover, there is an active and influential 
section of politicians in Parliament who look to a larger infusion 
of the democratic element as the only means through which they 
can hope to carry out the schemes and systems of policy which 
they have at heart: one span is bent on ‘ cheap government 
another is resolute for University Reform; a third is devoted 
'to stamping the principle of isolation on our foreign policy ; — 
and all believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is only by greatly 
increasing the Radical strength in the House of Commons that 
they con hope to attain their ends. Out of Parliament, again, 
0ere are many energetic demagogues who have their own 
peculiar aims, and who are willing to move heaven and earth to 
procure an extension of the suffrage, in the confident belief that 
they will be able to command and direct the votes of. the newly 
admitted electors. Finally, a considerable portion of those Who 
already possess the franchise are desirous of its extension to 
those Wow them, in the hope that, in. those whose claims % a 
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participation in their privileges they thus advocate with such 
apparent generosity, they, will find ready and certain allies v 
While these various motives combine to create a strong and 
numerous party in favour of a new Reform ,Bill among the 
more advanced or extreme politicians, other considerations in¬ 
duce many of the more cautious, conservative, and philosophic 
of j)ur public men, to look upon such a measure as not wholly 
undesirable. Though loth to run the risk of evil even for the 
sake of admitted good, and though they feel that our repre¬ 
sentative system may be said to do its work well, in a coarse 
rough way, and on the whole to produce in practice a tolerably 
decent and serviceable^ aggregate result, yet they are, on the 
other hand, conscious that it contains, as at present* consti¬ 
tuted, much that is imperfect, some things that are indefensible, 
and not a few that are«absolutely noxious; that it presents 
many vulnerable points, many handles for ill-disposed assailants, 
which it were well for the sake of public peace and safety to 
remove; that in its periodical action it gives occasion to much 
suffering and to much sin which, for the national honour and 
well-being, ought, impossible, to be abated ; that the elective 
franchise is now possessed by many unworthy men, used for 
many unworthy purposes, acted upon bv many unworthy' in¬ 
fluences ; that it is often indefensibly withheld, and often un¬ 
equally/sometimes unwisely, allotted;—and. on the whole, that 
many most beneficial amendments might be introduced, not only 
without danger to the stability ofnu^Uonstitution, but to its 
manifest strengthening and consolidation. Altogether, then> we 
may regard it as a settled point that the subject must be faced, 
not shunned; the problem must be%olved, not evaded. And if 
so, there can be no doubt that it much concerns the national 
welfare that it should be. considered in a thorough, *not a per¬ 
functory manner, and should be treated not conventionally but 
philosophically, and t whh a constant reference both to the 
fundamental principles of our social organisation, and to the 
ultimate purpose vvhikj/it j 8 the desire of all parties to attain. 

In a recent Numjpw of this Journal, we endeavoured to trace 
the changes in the constitution and action of the House of 






monstrate, in opposition to the common democratic theory, that 
the elective franchise was not'a right inherent in every man by 
virtu* pf his residence in a free country, but an instrument for 
tfee attainment of a national end. We touched briefly on q few 
,#df, the objects to be kept in view in any new plan of Repre- 
juptative Reform, and .on some of the dangers* to be feared from 
reeking that reform in what appeared to as a radically wrong 
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direction. In recurring to the subject now, after so short an 
interval, we wish to develop rather more at. length some of the 
considerations .then cursorily noticed, and to offer a few sug¬ 
gestions which it appears to us ought to be familiar to, and be 
well considered by, the public mind, before we can with safety or 
with profit adventure on the field of a second Parliamentary 
Reform. We do not expect for the ipore novel of these an 
immediately favourable reception, or a prompt and early accept¬ 
ance fye know that in this country wliatcvef is new and with¬ 
out the range of ordinary precedent js, at first sight, startling 
and repellent; 

a 

i But, bolder grown, familiar yith its face, 

We first endute, then “ study,” then embrace.* . 




It is not till a proposition has been lon^ before the nation, 
has by tinje and juxta-position worlfed for itself a place in the 
popular thought, has ceased to be a sudden and discomposing 
visitor, and has become a well known and accustomed guest,'that 
it has any chance of obtaining a fair consideration and a patient 
hearing. In the public mind of England seeds require to lie 
long before they germinate; but if ft competent period be 
allowed them, and if they are really recommended by any 
inherent truth and value, their day of growth and favour is • 
certain to arrive, and their victory is all the surer %nd firmer 
for its long delay. The propounder of a strange idea, or the 
proposer of a novel expedient is at first looked upon as wild; if 
he persist, he is voted a bye; but if his idea or plan be really 
good, and if he is endowed with the requisite degree of per¬ 
tinacity, his turn comes aqd his triumph is achieved. 

It is one of the most marlfed characteristics of the national 
mind — and one which operates strongly to blind us both to the 
position in which we stand and the direction in which we are 
drifting—that we continue t - ) live in the ideas and to repeat the 
formulas of our ancestors, long after the circumstances which 
gave to those ideas and formulas therr sense and meaning have 
entirely changed. We still retain tip habit,' naturally and 
inevitably generated by our historical antecedents,. and to a 
^great extent still just, of connecting the reform of abuses and 
'the redress of grievances with the progress and preponderance 
of the popular element in our Constitution; and we forget that 
* the progress of the popular element’ signifies a very different 
thing now from what it meant in 1832. This is the firBt point» 
which we wish to impress upon our readers. Before the first 
Reform Bill,, the vast proportion of the middle classes were* 
excluded from any shore in the representation! The Hod^pf 
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Commons was returned in an overwhelming proportion, ./f/vrf, by 
the counties, where the Electors were mainly either landed 
gentlemen, or email forty4liilling freeholders dependent upon 
and wholly influenced by them; secondly, by .close or > rotten 
boroughs which elected the Candidate named to them by the 
aristocratic patron or proprietor of the place; thirdly, by 
boroughs which were entirely in the hands of the Government 
for the tirafe beinjr; and fourthly, by large towns whose electors 
were sometimes pot-walloppers, but oftener freemen or biflgesses, 
a privileged and limited, class, whose votes were for the most 
part either always on sale, or under the undeniable influence of 
the municipal authorities. It is obvious, that under such a 
system the selection of tile House of Commons would bealmdBt 
exclusively in the hands of the aristocracy and gentry, and those 
of the town classes whom <they could influence or control; and 
it is notorious that it was so: the aim and operation of tbe 
Reform Act of 1832 was to take it, to a great extent, out of the 
bands of these parties and place it,in that of the middle classes. 
This was effected partly by the complete or partial disfranchise¬ 
ment of those boroughp which whre the admitted private pro¬ 
perty of the great and noble, and whose members they ap¬ 
pointed as directly as a' patron presents a clergyman to his 
incumbency; partly by the abolition of scot and lot voting; and 
partly by'dhe extension of the franchise to fanners (50 L tenants) 
in counties and to 101. householders in the represented towns. 
It was proposed still further to promote the satne object by the 
disfranchisement of those town vofers (the old freemen), who 
were notoriously under the influence of the higher ranks, as it 
had already been promoted, iij anticipation, by Sir Robert 
Peel’s clauses for disfranchising the lowest and most dependent 
elass (the forty-shilling freeholders) in Ireland. The purpose 
and intent of the Act of 1832, therefore, was simply to give the 
franchise to the middle class— to plhce*the command of the repre¬ 
sentation in the hands of the entire Aggregate of the educated 
portion oftlie community — from the intelligent tradesman and 
thriving farmer up to the princely landowner and the wealthy 
merchant! As far as it touched the lower or operative classes 
at nll, its operation was to disfranchise, not to enfranchise, them^| 
Thousands were disfranchised (through Schedule A.V by the 
Bill a* it actually became law: thousands more were intended 
to be €#franchised by the measure in the far preferable form in 
which was originally propounded, on the ground of their 
notorious corruptibility or dependence. Thus, to state it broadly, 
tln^ip$ation of*tliat celebrated plan was to curtail the repre* 
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sentativc power, of both the higher and lower, orders in favour df 
the middle ranks. The ‘popular element’ in oUrConstitution, 
which it so unquestionably increased and made preponderant, 
was not that of the masses or the working men, but of the 
intelligent, cultivated, and propertied people below the ranks of 
the aristocracy and gentry, but above that of the labouring 
poor. The transfer of power was not from those who had pro¬ 
perty and education to those who had neither; bht from the 
men of large property and opportunities for refined culture 
(aided by their serf-like and dependent vassals) to the men of 
competent means, moderate education, and acute and shrewd 
but by no means, on the whole, of enlarged or comprehensive 
intelligence. * 

Now, a new Reform Bill, it is plain, may be so framed as to 
be either a continuance and carrying out, or a reversal, of this 
policy. A further disfranchisement of certain srfiall and cor¬ 
rupt boroughs would be the former. So would a measure to 
enfranchise lodgers of the class of shopkeepers and those above 
them. So wouid a measure to confer the franchise on all who 
pay direct taxes—supposing taxation tq, remain apportioned as 
at present. So would a measure (if one could be framed,—of 
which we are very sanguine) extending # the suffrage to the elite 
of the working men—to those among them who have given proof 
or presumption of the possession of that property, edtfbation, or 
intelligence which entitle them to take rank with the middle 
classes. So, possibly, as farmers become more independent and 
leases more general, might Ik a measure lowering the franchise 
in counties from a rental of 501. to one of 25/. But any mate¬ 
rial reduction of the present bfy'ough qualification—any reduc¬ 
tion large enough to produce any marked change or have any 
very decided operation in regard to numbers as numbers—would 
(it is not difficult to perceive) be .a reversal of, a reaction from, 
a direct antagonist to, the policy of the first Reform Bill. It 
would take the command of the representation out of the hands 
of the classes in whom that law had vested it. Th$ measure of 
1832 wasfct once conservative and popular: the measure we are 
speaking of may be just, wise, and necessary (as to which we 
•there offer no opinion), but would assuredly be at once democratic 
and retrogressive. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the education of the people 
has advanced since 1832 : school instruction has been more 
generally diffused, and its character materially raised; books 
Have become much cheaper and are more widely spread ; , 
savings have multiplied, and property has been acquired by 
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many formerly who, had little or nothing*; while political action 
aqd discussion have- considerably sharpened and serviceably 
trained the faculties of thefnass of the population. Their con- 
»duct on several trying occasions during late. years, has shown 
this change in a strong and favourable light. All classes hare 
participated in this improvement: the lowest class, perhaps, 
as much as any. To assume, however, that a 71., or a 51. 
householder now is, therefore, on a par as to intelligence, or 
property with a 10/. householder* then, and is in consequence an 
equally desirable recipient of the franchise, involves* a fallacy, 
which a little reflection and observation will enable us to clear 
up.' And to act upon this assumption in any new movement 
towards representative reform, involves results, as we shall pro¬ 
ceed to show, which it may possibly be right to encounter, 
but which it is to the last degree important should not come 
upon us as a 'surprise, but should be encountered, if eve resolve 
to encounter them,* with our eyes open. 

In the first place, the 10/. franchise drew a broad, arbitrary, 
and decisive line of demarcation between the two great divisions 
of the urban population—those* who did and those who did 
not possess accumulated property—those who did and those 
who did not live by thejr daily labour. It is true that this line 
may not have been drawn precisely at the right place, and that 
in many "towns it might have been more fitly placed 21. or 
even 31. lower; but still the rough effect and probably the gene¬ 
ral intention of It was such as we have described. On the one 
side of the line lay all the upper anff middle classes, the gentry, 
the professional men, the shopkeepers, the publicans, the small 
tradesmen^; all who might fairly,be assumed to have some poli¬ 
tical opinions and some competent education; all wbo were not 
' 'dependent on the will of a master—all who lived upon the in¬ 
come arising from accumulated property, or upon the proceeds 
of industry and the profits of trade, as distinguished from the 
daily or weekly wa^es of labour (a rough distinction unquestion¬ 
ably, hut sjpil an intelligible one): - on these the franchise was 
conferred. On the other side lay those whom, for*want of a 
better designation, we must speak of as the working classes, 
(acknowledging at the same time how incorrect the epithet is 
when used as a distinctive one)—the operative, the artisan* , the 
mechanics, the agricultural labourer, who worked for individual 
. or asAsoiated employers, aud who, as a rule, possessed no accu¬ 
mulated property: from these the franchise was withheld. -X|je 


w?t The deposits in Savings’ Banket which were under 14,000,000/. 
in 1831, had reached 2b,000,000/. in 1851. 
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only individuals properly belonging to the lower orders, who 
under the Reform Act of 1832 exercise the suffrage, are those 
few mechanics or artisans who have raised themselves so far as 
to live in a more expensive house than is customary among their 
class,—the freemen of old boroughs, and the really forty-shilling 
freeholders of counties. 

Now, as we have said, in many towns the arbitrary line then 
drawn might be fixed somewhat lower, so as not^mly to main¬ 
tain the same demarcation between the classes, but even to 
effect tWs demarcation still more accurately than at present. 
For example, a 51. rating is generally equal to or indicative of, 
a 71. or 71. 10s. rental ^and a 61. ratmg, of an 8/. house; and so 
on; &nd these dwellings (in the smaller towns at least) are Com¬ 
monly inhabited by those who can scarcely, according to our 
definition, be said to belong to th» labouring classes. The few 
facts, hoVever, which we have been able jjo collect, and which 
we chiefly owe to Mr. E. Baines, seem to 6how that in the 
manufacturing districts at ledst, a franchise based upon a 51. 
rating or a 71. rent, would aj once open the door to a new and a 
very numerous class. It appears thafi such a franchise would 
raise the number of registered electors in 


Leeds - from 

5,200 to 10,000 

Bradford - 

2,694 

6,776 

Halifax - 

1,084 

1,434 

Huddersfield 

1,020 

2,000 

Sheffield - 

4,000 

' 7,500 

Liverpool * - 

15,820 

30,000 

Glasgow - 

12,500 

30,000 

Manchester 9 * 

12,000 

25,000 


All this, however, is beside the mark ; and in no'degree inva¬ 
lidates the essential proposition—the broad fact, which we desife 
to elucidate and impress, viz. that, although national education 
has been greatly improved and intelligence spread among all 
ranks since 1832, yet a 10Z. householder and a 5L householder, 
now, as then, represent wholly distinct classes ; and that to lower 
the qualification from the one figure to the other would not be, 
as is often assumed, simply to admit to the franchise* large num¬ 
bers now, of the same sort, position, and character as were ad¬ 
mitted then, but to admit precisely people of tbe sort, position, 
and character who were excluded then;—a step not to be taken, 
if is obvious,-without a clear comprehension of its bearing and 
*a full consideration of its consequences. 

" Nor does it in the least signify, as affects either the principle 
of the ultimate results of the measure, what is the precise figure 
at which we now fix the franchise-giving rental. If the qut&fi- 
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cation be lowered on the ground that it ought to be lowered as 
eduction spreads' downward?, and as the lower orders become 
better instructed and more intelligent, then, since this process is 
always going on, it is obvious that the whole principle of uni¬ 
versal, or at least of household suffrage is conceded; and the 
rest is merely a matter of time and preparation. The argument 
goes the whole length of the assertion, that as soon as the la¬ 
bouring classes shall ha^c reached,, the average degree of intelli¬ 
gence and education fitting for and attainable by their class—as 
soon as they are, as we all hope in time to see them, iitellectu- 
ally what labouring men should be—they will be entitled to, 
and must, be endowed Avith, the elective franchise. If the 8/. 
householder now is on an Intellectual level with the 1 01. house¬ 
holder twenty years ago, (which we by no means intend to dis¬ 
pute), it is equally certain that, if we do our duty as a nation 
and as citizens, the 5 Z. householder twenty years since Will be on 
a par with the 8/. householder now ; and, therefore, whether or 
not the application of our principle admits the mass of the work¬ 
ing classes to the franchise now, thgre can be no question that it 
will admit them then. 

Their admission, therefore, if the principle be sound, is a 
political fact to be faced either now or in a few years hence. 
Moreover, it will be allowed on all hands, that this admission, 
when conceded, must be honest and bond fide. What is granted 
in name and theory,,must be granted in reality and in practice. 
To endeavour to, deprive the people by a side wind of a privi¬ 
lege, power^ or function, which wehaVe formally conferred upon 
them, or to attempt to hamper and control them in its exercise, 
Would be neither safe, feasible, nor detent.. They must, there¬ 
fore, be admitted to the franchise under arrangements which 
will secure them against any undue influence in the exercise of 
it, which will make them genuine and {ona fide possessors of it 
on their own account, not the mere proxies, puppets, and repre¬ 
sentatives of others. 

♦ * 

Now, (as we showed fully in a former Paper, and need not 
therefore enlarge upon now) since the working classes* are, and 
under the existing arrangement#of society will always be, more 
numerous than any other class in the community, and probably 
than all the other classes put together, it follows that such an ad- 
missiqp of them to the franchise as is involved ; a the principle we 
are considering, whether we call it universal suffrage, household 
suffrage, or * complete suffrage,’ would not merely admit them 
to a#«hare, and a large shore in the representation, but would 
thMtfr the entire or the preponderating control over that re¬ 
presentation,—in other words, the supreme power of the State, 
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into their hands. Have then those reformers who laid down, 
the principle, contemplated this legitimate deduction from it ? 
and are they prepared to accept it ;V '* 

There is, no doubt, one description of reformers who have 
perhaps never fairly faced this result, but whose doctrines never¬ 
theless will not allow them to shrink from it when plainly placed 
before them. Those who base their arguments upon abstract 
right and naked arithmetic; to whom the will of Ae numerical 
majority is sacred ; and in whbse estimation one man is as good 
and as competent as another, and his claim to an equal share in 
the government inherent and indefeasible,—will of course main¬ 
tain that the mere circumstance of the working classes being the 
most numerous entitles *thern, in that exact proportion, to the , 
lion’s share in the representation. Consequences with them arq 
nothing: principle is everything. It is idle to talk of dangers, 
however yast, imminent or certain, to .men who take their stand 
on what they consider the inexpugnable entrenchments of jus¬ 
tice. With these reasoners we have at present no controversy, 
we consider that we stormed and demolished their positions in 
our former Paper. * 

There is another class of reformers equally prepared to defdnd 
tlie principle which we have sliowit to involve ‘ complete suf- 
* frage,’ even if the practical result’should be, the handing 
over the election of the House of Commons to the* lower and 
more ignorant classes of the community. Not that in their , 
hearts they believe these classes to be really t^e fittest fqr that . 
solemn function; not tlu4 they conceive that, good or evil, 
it is their inalienable" birthright; but they suppose that they 
would be at least as honest and unselfish as the present pos¬ 
sessors of the franchise, and they assume further that the unde* 
niable ignorance and incompctency, relative or absolute, of the 
great mass of the lower classes, would be corrected and compen¬ 
sated by the leaders they would choose. In other words, this ' 
section of the advocates for an extension of the suffrage coup, ’ 
fidently believe that they would be able to guide, dictate, and 
control the votes of the new electors; that the enfranchised 
masses would be in their hands like the passive potter’s clay; that 
they would be to them obedient pupils, docile instruments, whose 
blank ignorance they might inscribe wifh their own doctrines, 
whose principles they would be permitted to form and fashion in 
thei? own mould, and whose short-sighted impetuosity and shal¬ 
low follies they would at all times be able to compress and curb. 
Men who entertain expectations like these must have read the 
history of the past to little purpose, and the living history that is 
before their eyes to still less. .They would, perhaps, guide the 
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masses only as long as their objects were identical, and their plans ■ 
marched side by side. They would, lead them only as long as 
they*were going the same w^y. The moment they wished to 
pause or turn aside, or retrace a false step, or avoid a dangerous 
advance,—the moment that by the attainment of their own pur¬ 
poses they were changed from innovator! into conservatives,—the 
moment thiey began to think and urge that ‘ enough had been 
‘ done,’—that inptaht they would be cashiered by the followers 
whom they flattered themselves they would have been able to con¬ 
trol, whose more vehement tendencies they had hoped t 9 keep in 
check, aqd whose ulterior designs they had imagined themselves 
acute enough to detect and strong enough to thwart Other. 
Jeadefrs more ‘ up to the timfcs,’ less resistent to the * pressure, from 
( without,’, would be installed in their places; and they, like their 
predecessors, would be left stranded on.the shore, discarded and 
forlorn, to show how far the tide of democratic action had swept 
past them. When tfas it ever otherwise ? When was a demo¬ 
cratic party ever led by the moderate among its ranks for more 
than the first few steps of its career ? 

But our present remarks are not*intcnded for either of these 
sections of the great army of Representative Reformers, but for 
those who, believing, like ourselves, that an extension of the 
suffrage is both just, desirable, and necessary, are'yet anxious 
that that extension should be so arranged as to be defensible, 
-beneficial, and safe; who, believing that our electoral system is 
to be ypdued onlj^as an instrument for the attainment of good 
govemmentand the maintenance of ok; ancestral liberties, would 
deem no change an improvement which endangered those che¬ 
rished ends. And it is to these, ou» fellow-labourers in the 
liberal cause, that we address the question; Are they prepared 
to concede a principle which involves, either now or at a future 
day, and by progressive and inevitable steps, the transfer of the 
representation into the hands of the {toorest, the most numerous, 
the least instructed*, the most exciteable, and tfte most mislead- 
able, class of the community? 

Now, we will suppose the labouring classes to be as adequately 
educated as we are all of us endeSvouring to make them, as well 
trained in their social and moral duties as they would be if 
Churqg and State had always done their duty by them, as 
familiar with political discussions as a habit of reading the news¬ 
papers in their spare hours can render them ; — though the first 
is still a distant and problematical perspective, and the latter 
may 4bot be altogether the -most desirable occupation of» their 
scanty leisure. We will assume* moreover, that the social 
aspect of Great Britain has been^o far improved that the* mass 
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of the population is no longer necessitous, envious, or discon¬ 
tented ; that their living has ceased to be either precarious or in¬ 
adequate; that hopeless poverty no logger renders theqa eager list- 
teners to any project, eager advocates for any experiment, eager 
promoters of any innovation ; — all which we some day hope to 
see. Still, when this ( blessed change ’ shall have passed over 
the troubled waters of society, and educed light and order out 
of gloom and chaos, the main # fact will *remtin, urfaltered and 
unalterable: the working classes will jstill be only one of .the 
many orders which constitute a well-organised community; their 
real interests, as seen with the eyes and from the position of a 
Superior Intelligence, will not, it is true, be different from the 
real interests of the other classes, but ‘their views of those inte¬ 
rests will be different; moderately worked and amply instructed 
as they may be, compared with their present case , jthey will still 
and always be the least leisurely and the least instructed, com¬ 
pared with the other sections of society : the Highest culture will 
not be theirs; the deepest and knottiest problems of national 
life must remain insoluble by them; the most profound and com¬ 
prehensive ideafc of policy demand for apy due appreciation and 
conception a knowledge and a meditation which circumstances 
must place permanently beyond their*reach; and therefore, to, 
sum up the whole, it never can have been the purpose of Provi¬ 
dence, nor can it conduce to the welfare of man, that*the base- , 
ment class of the social edifice should -override and overrule all 


the others — that ‘ those who toil should govern those aw ho 
* think,’ — that those who labour with the hands should have 
the supremacy over those who labour with the brain. 

Besides this injustice sand Reversal of the natural .brder of 
things, Universal Suffrage, or any extension of the suffrage which .. 
should deserve the name of * complete,’ exposes the State to two . - 


dangers, which at first appear to be* opposed to each other, but -n 
which in reality are identical in their origin, and not very <dif- 4 
ferent in their ultimate results. Both are equally fatal tp liberty 
and to high civilisation. One leads to tyranny directly, the 
other leads to tyranny through reaction. The first danger is, 
that the populace of electors wMl be used and led by dema- 

? >gues; the- second is, that they will be used and led by desnots. 

he first risk is proclaimed by every page of history, arid is Jlow 
again faintly shadowed forth in Switzerland and America. The 
present position of France is perhaps the best modern exempli¬ 
fication of the second. Both act precisely in the same way — 
by swamping £he propertied and educated classes. On the first 
it would now be superfluous to dwell: we will make only two 
or • three observations, and pass. on. Those who point with 
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. triumph or who look with hope to thesuceesa of tfe^gio^pop#' 
hufsexperimeat‘in America—who- appeal to; it arshmri^J^ow 
safely and how beneficially 4.he concerns of a giorifcbtfnta^may 
he carried oa under a government chosen by u^iversdiSOTrig© 
— cannot, wo think, be men whose observation is v©iy ; close or 
patient, nr whose standard of requirement is /very high.*- We^ 
yield to .none in a full and generous appreciation wf ^he mkrfy 
excellences 'and the Wonderful energies of 'our Transatlantic 
brethren. The United States may well he proud of their Past,, 
and sanguine as to their Future. But with them, it must-be 
remembered that the experiment has been tried under a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances almost inconceivably auspiciqus> ‘They 
were of Anglo-Saxon rack; they were'always free j forgetem* 
tiona they had been inured and trained to sel&governmeni tbby 
were descendants of the rqligious and self-controlled and self- . 
•■denying Puritans; and they were pressed upon by none Of those 
social or material difficulties which beset older and.unore.pbpo* 
lous countries. With them every one was well ■ off, or might 
easily become so. Yet even there, is it not too unhappily noto¬ 
rious that the fone of public morality has been gradually dower¬ 
ing since the days of Washington ? that the standard of national 
policy is far less wise and 'worthy than it was ? that the ablest, 
purest, and noblest of her sons habitually retire frbm public life, 
or are sntbbed or neglected if they enter it ? and that their 


greatest statesmen are now never chosen for the highest offices 
or hgpours of the Slate ? Since the departure from the stage of 
the old race of revolutionary worthies, America has had three 
statesmen* of high capacity and European reputation, *— Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster: and all Jiave*aspired to the Presidency 
in vain.—The politics of Switzerland have been so little noticed 
aqud the exciting movements of the greater States surrounding 
her, that few are aware of’the recent # triumphs of pure demo¬ 
cracy in many of her cantons, nor How deplorably both her cha¬ 
racter and her prospects have been compromised in consequence. 
In Geneva every politician known under the old regime has 
disappeared, and every man of official talent or experience has 
been dismissed. In Berne it it not much better. In the Pays 
<Je Vaud, as in Geneva, the government has fallen into the 
hands of the extreme radicals, and the.more moderate and better 
educated classes have been entirely superseded by the -populace 
and fts leaders. The consequences will take Borne time, to deve¬ 
lop themselves. * Meantime the tendency and the operation are 
obrioos enough. , 

> As fer as England is oonoemad, we have a very high opinion 
qf, Jibe strong sense and general good feeling ©f*a great proper- 
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tionof our working classes, but nothing we have seen will war¬ 
rant the 1 belief that they would escape from being led and 
exploit# by ttio&t unworthy demagogues. They are ignorant, 
and they* feel themselves to be so; they are lazy, and habitually 
leave it to others to think for them; they are mistrustful of their 
superiors in rank, and are apt to listen eagerly to those who would 
foster and take advantage of that mistrust; and they belong to a 
people whom we do believe to be, with all their pn&tical talent, 
the, most gullible in creation. -Moreover, few among them have 
either moral courage or independence enough to stand alone or 
run counter to the presumed opinion of their fellows. The 
proceedings in the late strike of the Amalgamated Engineers were 
not Encouraging for thosE who hoped rtiuch from the progress of 
education among the people. The parties to it were, as a body 
the most intelligent, skilful, and wey-conductcd of our artisans, 
in good cifcumstances, in receipt of high pay, many of them well 
educated for their station, and accustomed tb read and to dis¬ 
cuss. They knew well the almost invariable history of such at- 
« tempts; the certain misery and evil such attempts always entail; 
the defeat in which, they nearly always end. Their demands 
Were, in some points, obviously oppressive land unjust to their 
fellow-workmen; a great proportion of them (we believe the ma¬ 
jority) were averse to the contest , and were conscious both *of the 
folly and the wrong . Yet they suffered one or two gfelf-eleeted 
leaders, (who arc always forthcoming as soon as money has been 
accumulated by these bodies,) to make use of them as completely 
as they themselves make usfc of the tools of their handicraft; to 
put forth in their name demands which they knew could not be 
complied with; and to absorb and waste in this foolish strife the 
funds which their self-denial had laid by for times of natural 
pressure and distress. They permitted all ,this with their eyes 
open—or half open, and chiefly because they wanted the reso¬ 
lution to say 4 No,’ when the more bustling and noisy of their 
fellows were flaying * Yes.’ And yet these men were unques¬ 
tionably, as far as wealth and intelligence are concerned, the 
elite of our operative classes, and precisely those whom the next 
step downward in a rental qualification would endow' with the 
franchise: and their franchise would, we mav assume, be used 
by Mr. W. Newton exactly as he has used their funds. 

Let us turn to the other operation of U niversal Suffrage, as 
exhibited by France. The contemporary history of that coun¬ 
try. is, indeed, a perfect mine of political wisdom; but, like 
those of Old Mexico and Peru, little worked by the natives. 
To foreign students and standers-by,* however, the lessons it 
affords are as invaluable as they are various. While reading her 
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annals for the last sixty years, we feel as if we were admitted 
into some vast dissecting room, such as that over which Majepdie 
once presided, where pbysmlogical experiments are carried on 
on a gigantic scale, and where operations of every conceivable 
degree of cruel ingenuity are performed on the unhappy victims 
for the benefit of a watchful and excited audience. Of all the 
curious lessons which France is now reading to the European 
world, none is more curious and important than that regarding 
the effect of Universal Suffrage.' She shows that this which, in 
the popular creed, has always been represented and valued as 
the great instrument and security of freedom, is, on the con¬ 
trary, one of the surest means and sanctions of tyranny. She 
holds it forth to the world as the modern basis of despotism 
—firmer, broader, craftier than the old one. She proves that 
.it is not only no guaranteeoigainst oppression : it may be made 
its heaviest and sharpest weapon. Far from bringing hope to 
an injured and trampled nation, it may put the blackest seal on 
its despair. In place of securing equal justice and general 
prosperity, it may simply pass tty; flattening iron over society, 
and present the most flrgrant specimen of class^egislation which 
the world has seen.* Universal Suffrage is likely to bring about 
any where, and promises to bring about in France, an alliance 
between an ambitious chief and the ignorant, improvident, 
exciteable masses of the population, to the oppression, discom¬ 
fiture, virtual disfranchisement, and possible spoliation o'f all 
other sections of the community. 

For, as we have already pointed"' out, the working classes — 
daily labourers for daily bread — form everywhere, more espe¬ 
cially in energetic, industrious* progressive nations, the vast 
numerical majority of tli§. population. They comprise nine- 
tenths of the numbers , but only a fraction and segment of the 
nation. F<#r every nobleman, there fire a thousand peasants; 
for every souire, a thousand labourers; for every master manu¬ 
facturer, a thousand artisans; for every student, statesman, phi¬ 
losopher, journalist or poet, a thousand incompetent and uncul¬ 
tivated units; for every wise and just man, a thousand ignorant, 
a thousand selfish, a thousand rash. A ruler, therefore, who 
allies himself to the many and ignores the few — who appeals to 
the judgment, flatters the feelings, falls in with the prejudices, 
fosters the superficial interests of the nine-tentas, and neglects the 
wishes, despises the opinions, and sacrifices- the welfare of the 
qfifrtenth — may be strong in the strength of overwhelming 
sSinnbers and consecrated by the choice of disproportionate 
millions, and may yet be, not the Elected but the Reprobated of 
the Nation — may be supreme Chief in defiance of the solemn 
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and earnest disapproval of whatever is good, whatever is great, 
whatever is wise, whatever is truly noble and just, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. IJe may have been chosen 
in an open contest; the ballot may have been genuine; the elec¬ 
tion may have been fair; the majority in his favour may have 
been enormous; his rule may thus have every conceivable sanc¬ 
tion which the vox populi can throw around*it: 7 -and yet be 
may be the relentless enemy, the merciless suppressor, of all that 
is noble and chivalrous in the Brave and long-deacended; of all 
the finer fancy and the loftier intellect which have enriched the 
literature and extended the influence of the nation; of all the spi- 
rituality*which would pujify her faith„all the high science which 
would* beautify and regenerate, her life, all the unfettered enter¬ 
prise which would augment her wealth, all the true grandeur which 
would illustrate and dignify her history ; of all that freedom of 
the mind without which national existence is mere stagnation, 
dishonour, and decay. He may array against his broad-based 
throne every man who is honoured for his virtues, every man 
who is celebrated for his ge»ius, every man who is valued for 
his services, every man who in any department has shed light 
and lustre on the age; he may sacrifice the loftiest moral to the 
lowest material considerations;—but «o long as he panders to 
the passions, so long as he enlists the cupidity, so long as he 
aggravates the foolish fears and delusive hopes, so long as he 
studies the momentary physical interests, of the masses, — so 
long will Universal Suffrage throw its halo of impure and falla¬ 
cious sanctity around him; so long may he call himself the 
chosen representative of the nation, though execrated and dis¬ 
owned by everything that gi^s to the nation life, reality, and 
reputation. When Louis Napoleon seized his power, he had on 
his side, we cannot doubt, not only the vast majority of the 
lower orders, but many * 1 ' + hc middle ranks, some among the 
higher, and nearly all the commercial class. Many of these he 
has already alienated and alarmed; and it is more than probable 
that the ulterior measures which he contemplates or may be 
driven to contemplate may alienate still more. But when all these 
have fallen away, six millions out of seven millions of voters will 
still remain. Louis N apoleon will still be the ‘ Elect of Franee ’ 
— so far as nuiriljjtra can make him so. Will then the liberal 
Press, which Universal Suffrage has enabled him to gag; will 
the genuine Republicans, whom it has enabled him to put down; 
will the theorists and politicians, whom it has empowered him 
to imprison and to banish, sing its praises or proclaim its sacred 
inviolability again ? ■ 

France is not the only country where this inherent vice of 
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Universal Suffrage has been shown; nor is Louis Napoleon the 
only ruler who has formed an alliance with the lower orders, of 
society to enable him Jo Control the more respectable of the 
working classes, and the middle and higher ranks. In many 
countries, and at many periods, the prolitaites have been found 
the ready tools and the natural support of despots. Seeking 
■ only for mstfemi comfort and personal well-being, content as 
long as they feel no pressure and are threatened with no dete¬ 
rioration in their social state, untroubled by aspirations, and in¬ 
different alike to political ameliorations and to mental freedom, 
— they have generally shown little disapprobation of the tyrant 
who never oppressed or spoliated them± and little sympathy with 
sufferers under an iron rule which, towards them, was sedulously 
softened. The Lazzaronf at Naples, have stood steadily by 
Ferdinand in all his worst Atrocities. His crimes and cruelties 
never pressed on tk-cm ; as long as they cftuld obtain h mouthful 
of maccaroni or of water-melon, what was it to them that nobles, * 
because they had thirsted after the forbidden cup of liberty, 
were thrust into loathsome dungeons ? What did the censorship 
of the press, or the prohibition cf foreign books, signify to people 
who could neither read cior write — whose only necessity was 
food — whose only intellectual luxury was listening to a story¬ 
teller ? —< In Austria, too, and in Lombardy, the labouring 
people were generally well-off, and the government took care to 
keep them so. They cultivated their fields in peace, the taxes 
were not burdensome to them, they sat under their vine and 
fig-tree when the labours of the day were done, the police-spy 
and the insolent gendarme seldom interfered with them, or if he 
did, they were too much inured* to submission to resent the in¬ 
terference. The leaden despotism which crushed or maddened 
their superiors — which condemned men of high capacities and 
lofty aspirations to fritter away lifg hufche cafe, the casino, or the 
ball room ; which sent men of fiery genius to antiquarian research 
us the only safe channel for their energies; which punished in¬ 
tellect,.with civil incapacity, and earnest speech with^exile or the 
dungeon; which trod out every spark of that vitality which alone 
makes nations great and human history a progress — was a 
matter wholly out of their range of interest or concern. Natu¬ 
rally enough, they had, no sympathy with wants which they had 
nev*r felt, no tolerance for discontent which they could not 
comprehend. So, where national antipathies did not step in, 
they for the most part stood by while the battle was fought but 
over their heads, or joined zealously in defence of a tyranny 
under which they had never suffered, and the very nature and 
pressure of which was to them a mystery. 
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These reflections might easily be pushed further. But our 
present purpose was merely to show the defefct and fallacy in¬ 
herent in the common estimate of Universal Suffrage; and how 
easily the most ruinous and pestilential tyranny may be built 
upon a basis which at first sight seems the freest and fairest 
oi alL 

But further, the question of lowering the franohise requires 
to be considered with reference to another and very important 
class of facts. Our meaning admits of being very concisely 
stated. 1'or a long time past, we have, unconsciously, been 
burning the candle of the Constitution at both ends: our electors 
leave been usurping the functions of the House of Commons, while 
the House of Commons has been monopolising those of the Parlia¬ 
ment. ' 

Originally the Supreme Parliament of the realm consisted of 
three co-ordinate powers, Kings, Lords, and Commons — of 
which the House of liepresenticives was by no means the pre¬ 
dominating authority. The free and full consent of each of 
these powers was necessary ‘to the decision of all legislative 
questions, while administrative matters lay unreservedly with 
the Crown. The Sovereign was paramount, the Nobles were 
uncoerceable — the Peerage was the’real Upper House; the 
House of Commons had a vote and a veto, but no mire. Now, 
that House has, for a long course of years, been gradually draw¬ 
ing to itself the whole power of the State: disguise it under 
constitutional fictions as wo*may for the sake of decency or self- 
deception, it has become not only preponderating but virtually 
supreme, in legislative matters, and it exercises a direct, un¬ 
deniable, and most powerful influence even in affairs of adminis¬ 
tration. 

Originally, too, the function, theoretical and actual, of the 
electors was that of choosilig men qualified, by knowledge of 
their interests and participation in their point of* view (identity 
of stand-punct, as the Germans would express it), to represent 
them in {he great council of the tiers-etat, and qualified, by 
capacity, experience, and character, to take part in thl govern¬ 
ment of the realm. Their choice actually fell, as it was intended 
by the Constitution that it should fall, upon the most extensive 
landed proprietors, the most successful and liberal merchants, 
the most renowned lawyers, the sturdiest patriots, the most ex¬ 
perienced politicians.— Now, electors, generally and increasingly, 
are guided in the selection of the men they send, by the known 
or professed opinions of the candidates; they avowedly, and on 
system choose, not the ablest nor the most high-minded, but 
those whose views on that particular question or set of questions 
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which at the moment happens to, be uppermost in the public 
thought, most nearly harmonise with their own ; and an elector 
whi* votes for an honest aiyl able opponent in preference to a# 
shallow and scampish partisan, is vulgarly held to have deserted 
his colours and tarnished his character. The constituencies no 
longer give their attention to the selection of a member qualified 
to consider and decide any questions that may be brought before 
the House irtwhich he is to sit: they themselves consider and 
decide these questions, and then look out for a man to support 
and faire valoir their decisions in Parliament. 

Thus, not only has the balance of our triune Constitution 
been materially disturbed, but the original rationale of repre¬ 
sentation bids fair to be entirely lost. In place of selecting men, 
constituencies pronounce upon measures: in place of choosing 
representatives to discuss questions and decide on proposals in 
one of three co-ordinate and coequal bodies, the aggregate of which 
decree what shall btf enacted or done—electors consider and de- * 
cree what shall be done themselves. It is a reaction towards the 
old Athenian plan of direct government by the people, practised 
before the principle of representation was discovered. 

2iow, it is clear at a glance that both these changes point in 
the same direction, and suggest a similar quarter in which to 
look for counteraction. Ib examine, comprehend, and form a 
sound judgiipnt on a political measure or a legislative proposal, 
obviously requires a more thoughtful, intelligent, and instructed 
class — in a word, a* more highly-qualified class — of electors, 
than would be needed to decide upoirthc relative fitness of two 
given and known men to be representatives. Hundreds would 
be able to pronounce with tolerably shrewdness whether Mr. A. 
or Mr. B. was the cleverest or the worthiest man, whose opinion 
as to the augmentation of our standing army, or the retention 
of our Colonial Empire, or the re-adjustment of our system of 
taxation, wdhld not be worth a strutV. *The more our electoral 
functions resolve themselves into deciding on measures instead 
of selecting men, the higher are the qualifications needed for the 
exercise of the electoral franchise. Yet the cry is for d lowering 
of the quafzfic.ation. 

Again, if.the House of Commons held only the same position 
and wielded only the same limited and co-ordinate power as in 
old times, we might admit into it a larger infusion of the demo¬ 
cratic He men t not only without alarm, bat possibly with wel¬ 
come. But since it has become predominant, if not omnipotent 
—it*-decisions subject to no appeal, its decrees liable to no. 
reverts!, at most only to a cautious and short postponement — it 
is obvious that higher wisdom, greater sobriety, purer virtue,: 
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and wider vision, than before, are imperatively requisite in these 
who are to frame it. In precise proportion as the powers of.the 
State become more and more concentrated into the hands of one 
supreme and uncontrollable assembly, in that proportion does it 
become a matter of vital concern to the greatness and the safety 
of the State that the choice of that assembly should be in the 
bands of the most competent, the most independent, and the 
soundest portion of the people. Yet it is just when this great 
and continuous revolution haa been consummated that we are 
asked to tiirow the choice of this condensed and inappellable au¬ 
thority into the hands of a more uneducated, dependent, de- 
ceivable and exciteable class than have ever yet possessed it. 

’ Of these three processes — the aggregation of the supreme 
power in the House of Commons, the usurpation of the de* 
liberative and pronouncing functions of that assembly by the 
constituencies who elect it, and the lowering of the social 
and intellectual qualifications required from electors—any one 
singly might go forward without peril and. possibly with great 
advantage: the combination of all three — the concentration, 
that is, of the supreme authority in ^he hands of the lower 
classes of the population, wholly or in preponderating measure 

— presents a perspective of danger from which simple reflection 
and the experience of other countries should teach us to recoil 
in time. It is to emulate the mistake, and to invite 4he fate of 
France. 

Having so far cleared o^r way, by an ascertainment of the 
quarter in which the improvement of our representative system 
should not be sought, we are jp a position to approach the prac¬ 
tical problem of Parliamentary Reform, and to suggest the 
character and direction at least, if not the specific details, of 
measures for the extension, purification, and amended distribu¬ 
tion of the franchise, — measures which, while attended by no 
danger and assimilating readily with what exists, shall be felt by 
nearly every one to be wide, substantial, and salutary improve'" 
ments in ihc constitution of the House of Commons founded 
in justice and consonant to the most far-sighted policy? 

The problem to be solved is, first, to widen the basis of our 
representation by admitting to the franchise all who ought to 
be admitted — all, that is, who are qualified to exercise it fox 
their country’s good ; — secondly , to purify it, by excluding all. 
who, from incompetency of whatever kind, ought to be excluded; 

— and thirdly, so to distribute it as to render it as fair and com¬ 
plete an -organ as practicable of the various interests and elements 
winch compose the nation. 
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> L The first i and most obvious arrangement which suggests 
itself, is to confer the suffrage on all whom the existing Cpn- 
stifution pronounces entitled to it, and competent to exercise it. 
In other countries enjoying a representative government, every 
man who possesses the qualification is, ipso facto , placed in a 
position to exercise it. In Belgium, for example, every man 
who pays a certain amount of direct taxes has a vote; and he 
gives that v<5ie wherever he happens to reside at the time. Now, 
we have decided that occupation of a 101. house shall be held a 
good and sufficient qualification for the franchise. Yet how 
inadequate a proportion of the 10/. householders throughout the 
country really possess the franchise. They are all deemed com¬ 
petent to hold it; but unless they chatfce to live in one ef the 
185 Parliamentary Boroughs, they have no opportunity of ex¬ 
ercising it. Those who live in the 268 unrepresented towns 
with more than 2000 inhabitants, or in the many mure towns 
and villages below'this limit, are virtually disfranchised. They 
have not the privilege which, nevertheless, the law declares that 
they ought to have. 

There are two modef; of rectifying this anomaly. The one 
commonly suggested, an<j the favourite one with the radical 
school, — that of dividing the country into electoral districts of 
equal population,—was so fully discussed in a recent Number 
of this J o&rnal, that we need not re-state the objections to it 
here. The other plan is to extend the 10/. qualification to 
counties, by which means every householder (to the requisite 
value) throughout the land would possess a vote; if he resided 
in a city or borough he would be upon the urban list,—if he 
resided in a small town, or a village, er an isolated dwelling, he 
would be upon the county register. The only objection we can 
hear of to this plan is, that in the country districts and in ham¬ 
lets a 10/. occupancy generally includes some land, and would 
not therefore indicate the 6ame social station as the living in a 
10/. house in town, and that it might lead to the creation, for 
the sake of augmenting landlord influence, of a numerous and 
dependent class of tenant voters. But, in the first place, the 
occupier of a 10/^house in villages and small towns, belongs to 
a decidedly higher social grade than the occupier of a 10/. house 
in cities; and, in the second place, it would not be difficult to 
meet the objection, by requiring that the qualifying occupancy 
shairbe, in»the county register, a house, and not a house and 
land, or by fixing a Bum which shall, as nearly, as can be ascer- 
tained, be generally an equivalent to the 104 occupancy con*' ; 
templated d>y the present law. This, Lord John Bussell’s 204 
county franchise was, we imagine, intended to effect* ,, ^ 
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There is a third way, not, indeed, of reaching, but of approxi-. 
mating to the desired result, which, also, was contemplated in 
Lord John’s measure, viz. hy combining a number of the unre¬ 
presented towns in the returns of a member. This measure we 
shall have to recur to presently,; for the moment we will only 
observe, that it would very imperfectly attain the end we are 
now considering, since numberless villages and hamlets would 
see their inhabitants still excluded from the franchise. 

A second mode of extending*the basis of the representation, 
in a manner strictly conformable to the principles of our existing 
arrangements has been suggested, and is, we think, open to no 
objection. It is, of course, desirable, and is admitted to be so 
by every party, that all educated men shall- be voters; the 
difficulty is to name any ostensible qualifications which Bhall 
include'them, and them alone. But,though we cannot frame a 
criterion which shall include all, there is no reason why we 
should not accept one which will include a considerable number 
of whose fitness to possess the franchise there can be no ques¬ 
tion. We should propose, therefore, that the suffrage be granted 
to all graduates of universities, to all c members of the three 
learned professions, to the officers of tip army and navy, and to 
masters of schools under Government inspection. This provision 
would give a most desirable addition to the constituency out 
of a class of men now very generally excluded as-living in 
lodgings. 

A third proposal, suggested, we believe, chiefly with the 
view of including middle class lodgers, namely, that of confer¬ 
ring the franchise on all who pay a specified sum in direct tastes, 
is, we are disposed to thitik, pne of questionable advisability. 
In those countries, as in Belgium, where this forms the sole or 
the main qualification, the chief part of the’revenue is levied in 
the shape of direct taxation. Every man above actual want 
payB direct taxes, and all persons of a certain class pay above, 
a certain sum. It therefore forms about as fair a criterion of 
social position as can well be devised. But in England the 
case is different. Direct taxation yields only a small portion of 
our revenue, and reaches only a small class. Before the impo¬ 
sition of the income tax—-which, in its present form, at lealt, 
we cannot bring ourselves to regard as permanent,—this por¬ 
tion was very insignificant, and was, in nearly all cases, (with 
the rare exception of persons living in lodgings, and yet keeping 
hotses, or using armorial bearings,) paid by partiesf already on 
the electoral register in virtue of other qualifications. To adopt 
the proposed plan of enfranchisement in England would there¬ 
fore be not, as in other countries, to give votes to those who 
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paid a certain sum towards the national revenue, but only to 
those who contributed that sum in a certain peculiar form. 1 It 
vtotkld enfranchise not the* amount, but the mode of taxation. 
Nor would it—if our subsequent suggestions be carried out— 
be needed in order to enfranchise any. 

A more vital objection is, that it would make a man s pos¬ 
session of the suffrage dependent upon the financial arrange¬ 
ments of tlfc Session or the Parliament. A whole class might 
be disfranchised in a single night by a vote of the House of 
Commons, which had not the most remote intentional reference 
to the question of electoral qualification. Already one direct 
tax has been swept away —the window duty. The income tax 
may go any Session. If,* as fiscal sciehce becomes more studied 
and better comprehended, it should appear that ihy extension of 
direct taxation beyond its amount in 1841 is undesirable, and it 
should be limited accordingly, numbers whose vote depended 
on the payment of income tax would lose their constitutional 
privilege by a side-blow not aimed at them. And if, as is pos¬ 
sible enough, the house tax — variable in amount—and the 
duties of horses and carriages, be the only direct taxes ultimately 
retained, a taxation-franchise would reach only those who would 
be on the register already in virtue of their dwellings. And it 
sefems scarcely wise to make a man’s electoral qualification 
depend upon a fluctuating and annually questioned or modified 
criterion. 

But the knottiest and most important part of the problem 
still remains to be approached,— toow to give to the working- 
.r classes their fair and desirable share in the choice of Members of 
Parliament, and at the same ti#ie too more than this share; 
~how to admit such an infusion of the democratic element into 
our representation as shall be just, beneficial, and unattended 
wi|h danger, but at the Bame time real and not illusory* Some, 
parting from the premises that representation of classes is the 
idea that lies at the foundation of our system,— that the peers, 
the clergy, the gentry, the yeomen, the burghers, and the men 
* of learning are all specially represented (theoretically at least), 
—jand that the labouring classes alone have no representatives* 
because at the time when the Constitution was consolidated into 

a 

its present form they were serfs and villains, not freemen, and 
there&re not recognised as an integral order in the States—>have 
suggested that the omislfion should now be supplied by assigning 
to the labouring classes a certain number of special representatives, 
to be chosen by them exclusively; and that the vacancy created 
by tSte disfranchisement of those boroughs which might be found 
hafiou upt, or too insignificant to retain the privilege of return* 
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ing members, should be thus filled up. The proposal is not devoid 
of a t certain primd facie appearance of fairness and workability. 
But'it is open to one objection, which, lies upon the surface, ahd 
is in our judgment a fatal one. Members thus specifically 
returned by the labouring classes would often be working men 
themselves, and, whether the^ were so or not, would naturally 
regard themselves as entrusted with, and appointed to guard 
over, the interests of these classes, alone,sor by prefdlrencj. On 
general questions it is possible enough that they might be 
divided in opinion among themselves, and some take part with 
one section of politicians, some with another. But on all sub¬ 
jects and measures directly bearing, or supposed to bear, upon the 
welfare <md condition of th& poor; on thtf amount and distribution 
of taxation; on 1 the remuneration of the higher offices of State 
on the reduction or increase of the army, and generally on all 
matters connected with economical expenditure; on matters of 
imperial policy, so far as they directly involved questions of 
expense; and on proposals closely touching industrial and social 
considerations; it is probable, nay, nearly certain, that these 
special Representatives would vote together, and form a compact 
and influential party in the Legislatuijp. And as on most of 
these questions they would almost inevitably take the most: 
superficial and short-sighted view,— as they would have a strong- 
tendency to oppose present outlay for a future and"’ distant, 
though certain advantage, and so to adjust taxation as to make- 
it fall as far as possible away from their constituents,—cases 
would not unfrequently arise vn which all the members for the 
working classes would be arrayed on one side, and nearly the 
whole residue of the House o£ Commons on the other,—an 
unseemly and perilous antagonism, the full weight and sigui-* 
ficance of which the minority defeated in Parliament would not 
be slow to blazon to the world. Even now the member for the 
West Riding is not slow to remind the member for Tavistoc^:*>,g 
— ‘ I represent 30,000 electors, you are the nominee of only 
‘ 300.’ But how much worse would the case be where 50 men 
could -say to 500, ‘ You, the representatives of thousands, are 
' opposed to us who are the representatives of millions;—you, 

* the delegates of the privileged classes, can overpower us who 

* are the chosen of.the people of England;—you, the nominees 

* of. certain small sections of the community, herd togethel in 
( defence of your constitutional ideas and' your selfish interests: 

‘ we, who speak unanimously the sentiments of the vast majority 

* of that community, of the aggregate of the nation itself, stand 
‘ forth to protest against the monstrous inequality.' dSuch^an 
arrangement, followed as it would be by such language on eve^> 
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occasion 'which provoked it, ■would loudly proclaim, and moat 
perniciously aggravate, that disseverance and hostility of classes, 
tbit separation of society* into horizontal layers (as a recent 
writer- lias well expressed it*), which, of all the features and 
tendencies of the condition of England, is, perhaps, the most 
uncomfortable and menacing. 

Others have suggested a scheme for admitting the labour¬ 
ing classes Vo the franchise, and conferring upon them a due 
share of political power, which ait first sight appears much more 
plausible and safe. It has, they say, long been felt, and has 
over and over again been shown, that the only way in which 
universal suffrage, or any near approach to it, can ever be admis¬ 
sible, would be through an adoption 6f the filtering process' of 
double election. The various advantages of Buch a plan are 
obvious. It is based upoikthe indubitable truth, that hundreds 
of thousands who are wholly incompetent to decide upon the 
merits of a political measure, or the qualifications of a member 
of Parliament (whom they know only through his speeches and 
addresses), are yet perfectly competent to fix upon some one of 
their neighbours or friends fitted to exercise the decision for 
them. Hundreds of thousands who would choose very bad 
representatives might cqoose very good electors. It is true there 
ahe no English precedents for the plan, but it has more than 
once beeA put into practice in France; it was the soul of the 
celebrated constitution proposed by the Abbe Sieyes in 1799, 
and partially adopted by Napoleon; it is the mode in which the 
President is elected in the United States, and in which the 
Storthing or House of Deputies is chosen in Norway. If 
desirable, the mere absence of p^pcedent should not Btand in the 
Way of its adoption here. There are now in round numbers, 
and allowing for duplicates, about a million of electors on the 
Twister. * To this number it is proposed to add 160,000 electors 
4a be nominated by the working classes, and, on mere proof of 
such nomination before the Revising Barristers, to be placed 
upon the registers of their respective districts. The' voters for 
these electors, to include all (paupers,. convicts, * minors, or 
women excepted), who are not upon the general register. By this 
plan, it is argued, you would at once place one tenth of the 
representation in the hands of the now unenfranchised operatives 
exclusively, which could not be despised as a mere trivial and 
worthllss ^concession; "'the system of double election would be 
tested both as to its practical feasibility and its results; and the 

. ' i - . . —h i ■■ ■ ii ———W - 

* See a Paper in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ for July, on the Ten¬ 
dencies of England. 
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country would have au opportunity of seeing what sort of selec- 
( tion was made by the labouring classes, and ©f thus gaining 
some valuable hints for future guidanpe; since much canvassing, 
bribing, or intimidation would scarcely be worth while merely 
in order to obtain a place upon the register, attainable by the 
frugal and intelligent in so many easier ways. So that the 
electors chosen might fairly be assumed to be the bond fide 
unbiassed choice of the masses—the men they most trusted, 
appreciated, and admired. • 

Nor, it is contended by the advocates of this plan, need any 
danger be apprehended from the class of men likely to be chosen. 
It is probable enough that the demagogues of the .populace, and 
tile most forward, noisy; and active of the artisans, would be 
among the first of those selected for the trust; but these could 
only form a comparatively small prc^ortion of the 100,000, and 
they would find their elected colleagues less willing to submit 
to their dictation, and 'more quick to detect their egotism, than 
the great body of the working men. If the majority of them 
turned out, as we believe they would, to be the more intelligent, 
sober, and respectable of the labouring ppor, a great point would 
have been gained; the most numerous body of «*Jie community 
would be fairly associated with the upper ranks in the^work of 
legislation, and the ground would be raid for a better mutflal 
understanding; and an act of justice would have mtft with its 
appropriate reward. If, on the other hand, as some predict, 
these ‘ select men ’ should turn out worthless and corrupt, and 
disgrace themselves either cupidity or folly, their influence 
with the lower, and therefore their formidableness to the higher 
classes, would be irretrievably lost. It is only in Ireland that 
demagogues can retain their hold on popular obedience and 
regard in spite of repeated falsehood and proved delinquency. 

We concede the soundness and weight of nearly the vvholp of 
the above considerations. Yet there is an objection to the plan 
which is a most formidable, though we are loth to pronounce it 
a fatal one. The immediate operation of the arrangement would 
be to bring the representation within one step of universal 
suffrage , and that step an easy and an obvious one. It concedes 
the franchise to those very masses from whom it is your fixed 
purpose to withhold.it,—but calls them to exercise it under 
restrictions which place them at a serious disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with other possessors of the privilege. It forges a weapon 
and prepares a mechanism which, by the simplest modification, 
may, at any crisis of popular excitement, be turned against its 
framers, and used in direct contravention of its original intention. 
The whole body of the labouring classes will have been autho- 
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met} and accustomed to -vote; and from voting for one set of 
representatives to voting for another, — from voting for electors 
to*voting for members, the transition would naturally suggest 
itself, and might be instantaneously made. You would have 
enacted a wise and salutary law, which the omission of a single 
clause would convert into its opposite. 

The third plan for enfranchising the better portion of the 
working clfisses in towns, which first occurs to every mind 
—viz. a simple lowering of the present rental or assessment 
qualification — loses all its apparent advantages when closely 
examined, as we explained on a previous occasion. In the manu¬ 
facturing districts seven-eighths of the operatives live in houses 
paying from 2s. 3d. to weekly renf, or from 6/. to 7/.'a-y«4ir. 
If you lower your qualification so as to include these, you en¬ 
franchise the mass; if yott go so high as to exclude these, you 
reach scarcely any of the working men properly so tailed; and 
by no means always those you wish to reach. Again, the same 
limit which would enfranchise many in Manchester, Leeds, or 
^Birmingham, would enfranchise qll probably in Mnrylebone and 
the Tower Hamlets, .and none in Taunton, Leominster, or 
Hereford. It would make enfranchisement depend, not upon 
belongipg to a certain station, but on the accident of residing in 
a “certain place, which is one of the great practical defects of the 
present system. We must therefore look out for some other 
plan, which we think is not far to seek, nor difficult of appli¬ 
cation. 

No one doubts- the fitness of J many operatives and even 
peasants for the exercise of the suffrage, as far as honesty, in¬ 
telligence, and good dispositions are “qualifications. Few, who 
know them well, will be disposed to deny that a selection from 
among them would give us a purer and more independent con¬ 
stituency than the lower class of ten pound householders and 
small county freeholders,— a constituency at least as shrewd and 
far more sturdy in their views, far more individual in, their 
modes of thought, and more open also to unselfish considerations 
and generous sentiments. To this we can bear strong*testimea^y; 
and we bear it not only willingly, but earnestly. 1'lic difficulty 
is to get at these ( select men ’ — to enfranchise the elite, with¬ 
out enfranchising the mass. 

Nftfev those among the working classes who have accumulated 
property, have in doing so given proof of qualities which will, 
in the great majority of cases, (and with such only can we deal 
iitJegislative measures) make them fit and safe depositaries of 
the franchise. We need not enlarge npon this. The principle 
isalready admitted in our present system, and indeed lies at its 
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foundation; but it is partially applied and imperfectly carried 
out. If an operative lays by 501., and invests it in the purchase 
of a 40s. freehold, the Constitution prpnounces him fit and quali¬ 
fied to vote.. If, again, he expends* tho 50 1. in moving from an 
81. to a 10/; borough residence, the Constitution pronounces him 
fit and qualified to vote. But if he expends his 50/. in the wiser 
mode of purchasing an annuity for his old age, or a life policy 
for his widow or his children, or in the more lucrative invest¬ 


ment of guaranteed railway shares or debentures, the Con¬ 
stitution excludes him as disqualified. That is, our present 
franchise law judges of a frugal operative's fitness for the suffrage, 
not bg the circumstance of his having saved, but by the mode in 
which he invests his savings ,—manifestly an indefensible criterion. 
Nay, it does more; it is scarcely too much to say that it makes 
his qualification depend on his having selected a comparatively 
unwise channel of investment. This clearly calls for recti¬ 
fication. We propose, therefore, that every man who can prove 
to the satisfaction of the Bevising Barrister that he has, and has 
had for twelve months, the sum of at least 50/. of his own 
invested either in Government Securities, or in the Savings’ 
Bank, or in the purchase of an annuity, present or deferred, or 
in the purchase of a reversionary policydor his family, — shall 
be entitled to be put upon the register for that year. We flo 
not anticipate any objection to this provision, nor anf material 
difficulty in working it out,^ior any loophole for fraud which 
does not exist in moat other cases, and which a revising barrister 
may not detect and baffle, may be urged that it is partial 
and unjust to confine the franchise-giving quality to these four 
modes of investment; especially as these are not the most 
generally in favour with the operatives, who .commonly prefer 
placing their money in clubs of their own. This is perfectly 
true ; but the answer is, that these four are probably the only 
modes of investment of wtiicIV the State has any cognisance, the 


only (juite Bafe and certain ones, and the Only ones in the proof 
of which it would be easy to discover and prevent fraud and 


cession. °If others can be pointed out equally enjoying those 
advantages, by all means let them be added to the* list. 

Now this provision would, in the first place, at once en¬ 
franchise large numbers of the worthiest operatives; it would 
point out the mode by which any who desired the franchise 
might, attain it; it would stimulate to patient economy and to 
cautions investment; and it would connect indissolubly in the 
popular mind the possession of the franchise with the possession 
of some at least of the qualities which give an earnest of fitness 
for its exercise. It would stand upon the Statute-book as a pro- 
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tfsibn to which we might quietly point the attention of any who 
cbmplained of their exclusion from a share in the representation, 
—Prove your competency, and there is a self-acting proviso 
* For admitting you.’ • * 

But there is still another class of operatives whose superiority 
and consequent fitness for the franchise is still more incon- 
testibly proved, and whom the last-named qualification would 
n6t always ‘reach/— those, namely, who are placed in authority 
over others. Snch are overlooker* iu factories and mines; foremen 
and heads of departments in iron foundries and machine¬ 
making establishments, head-gardeners who have labourers 
under them,»and others in similar positions. All who are thus 
appointed to situations of command, have been selected in virtpe 
of superior capacity, steadiness, integrity, or education; and 
must, in^order to have attained such situations, have given 
proof of mental or moral qualifications above those of the mass 
of their fellow-Wbrkn^pn. They are precisely the class whom 
we desire to distinguish from the rest; who, as leaders, are 
likely to influence qthers; and rphose opinions on public ques-' 
tion^’and public men it would be really valuable to know. We 
can conceive no objection to conferring the franchise on this 
class, except the practical difficulty of defining its members, and 
deciding on their individual claims. But these are matters for 
the management of the revising barrister; the same searching 
investigation whifh determines tlje validity of other claims, 
would amply suffice to settle any disputes or embarrassments as 
to these new ones.* * 

By these two provisions we should place upon the register 
precisely that portion of the wprkitig classes whose views it is 
desirable to know, and whose claim to a participation in the 
electoral task it is impossible to gainsay; we should'secure to 
the side of constitutional liberty the real chiefs and heads of the 
labouring masses, — not their nominal, self-appointed, agitating 
leaders: and we shall manifest a bond fide desire and intention 


* It is important to observe that in the nbsence of specifically- 
sought .information, we are greatly in the dark ns to the operation of 
most new legislative enactments. It is impossible to do more "than 
form a plausible conjecture as to the numbers and sort of men whom 
thes^two provisions would admit, or as to the working of any other 
suggested clauses. Perhaps, before legislating at all upon the subject. 
It would be advisable to issue a commission, of inquiry, to investigate 
the probable bearing and modus operandi of different franchises, both 
actual and proposed. A mass of reliable knowledge might thns be 
obtained which would do much towards guiding and enlightening our 
ftfrbre action. - . 
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of admitting to the franchise all .whose claims to it on the. score 
of fitness we are able- to ascertain. It is true that, though we 
should thus disarm many of the arguments of Radicals pud 
Chartists, and separate from them manjj of their Parliamentary 
supporters, and place Conservative Reformers in a broad, strong, 
and defensible position, — yet, we should scarcely have silenced,, 
nor perhaps altogether met the demands of the masses for 
admission to political power, — if indeed any such qative, in¬ 
digenous, genuine, demand ev,pr took its rise among them. 
They might still say, and with some show of reason, — ‘ You 

* have selected for the exercise of the franchise—for participation 

* in your privileges — precisely those members of qyr body who 
‘ are mpst like you and least like us; .who arc most peculiarly 
‘ under the influence of the higher classes; and whose sympathies 
‘ and connection with our body are shown to be impaired, or in 
‘ the way to be impaired, by their endeavours to rise out of our 
‘ body. We ask for representation for the rnasse^ — and you 
‘ oiler representation to those who already differ from the masses 
‘ in some essential points. "We ask the franchise for the 

* employed, — and you assign it* thyse who are stepping into the 
‘/anks and are infected with the sentiments of the employers' 

Our reply to this, if it is to be satisfactory, must be not, eva¬ 
sive, but direct. That reply is briefly, an appeal to the fundamen¬ 
tal idea lying at the basis of our Constitution, and atrffche very 
core of the national character, which is not that of democratic 
equality, but of distinct and* privileged but open orders. We 
ground our polity upon, and owe our safety to, two great prin¬ 
ciples,— retaining the powers optfie State in the hands of the less 
numerous, but more select, yiore cultivated, and more competent 
classes, and, making ingress int$ these classes accessible to all. 
The union of these two principles is safety: their disjunction 
would be injustice and ruin. The old regime in France fell by 
denying the second: the hew regime has never been able to 
maintain itself, from having negatived the first. Let it be our 
fixed resolution to avoid with equal care cither error. 


II. The purification of our representative action is practically 
a more- difficult achievement than enlarging its basis. Every 
body avows and feels that the franchise is now possessed by 
many who on every ground ought to be debarred from such a 
function; some becayse they are dependent, some because they 
are corrupt, some because they are incompetent through igno¬ 
rance, some because they are wholly indifferent to all political 
considerations, and are therefore guided solely by personal ones. 
But it is no easy matter to take away a privilege from any one 
VOL, XCVI. NO. CXCVI. . I I 
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to whom it has once been granted, except on actual proof of delin¬ 
quency, "and such proof it is not easy to obtain. On the part of 
ma^y liberals there is a most unphilosophic desire to extend the 
franchise as widely as possible, with a regard solely to numbers 
and npt at all to quality. It was this feeling which led to the 
interpolation of the Chandos clause, and the retention of the old 
freeman, in the first Reform BilL On the part of many of a 
different way of thinking there is.a strong disposition to keep 
upon the register all the most upfit classes, viz. the indifferent, 
the corruptible, and the intimidable; precisely on account of their 
unfitness. Those who dread democratic influence and popular 
delusion see gn element of safety in the existence of a class of 
. voters whom wealth can always buy, and whom power can always 
bully; and they are not the less obstinate in their resistance to 
all attempts to purge away this body, that they can neither 
avow the grounds of their proceeding, nor discern the fallacious 
nature of the„security they would ^retain. And on the part of 
the possessors' of the franchise themselves, it is natural that 
those who regard their votes as a saleable property, not as a 
solemn trust, should cling tp them with all the tenacity of 
avarice; and they are sure to tie down their representatives to 
the maintenance of their lucrative and abused privilege. But as 
the arguments of the twb last of these parties cannot be ostensibly 
brought forward; and as the ground taken by the first is cut 
away by the considerable and bond fide extension of the suffrage 
which would form *the basis of the reform we are contemplating, 
we may hope that a proposal to purify the constituencies by re¬ 
moving the anomaly of the old rfeemen might meet with more 
success than it hitherto has done. Those among them who are 
really desirabje possessors of thd franchise will be entitled to it 
through other qualifications. 

Again, we need most especially some simple, effectual, inex¬ 
pensive, continuously-acting, and*as ffar as may be, self-acting 
machinery for disfranchising any voters and any boroughs 
which can be proved to be corrupt. Had this been provided at 
the time of the Reform Bill, as an indispensable condition of its 
successful and beneficent operation, and been steadily and con¬ 
scientiously worked and watched over by the Legislature since; 
and had the conventional morality of Parliament on the subject of 
disfq§nchising-Bills been altered and corrected as it was on the sub¬ 
ject of Election Committees, it is hard to say to. what a pitch of 
comparative dignity and purity our constituencies might not by 
this time have arrived. It is not now too late to rectify this, 
though unquestionably many valuable years baVe been last, and 
many boroughs have fallen from their pristine innocence. Two 
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things are required in order to attain the object It must -be 
enacted that any borough which is proved before the appointed 
tribunal to be as a whole, or in the hygc majority corrupt, or to 
be so completely under the influence ofsone or more proprietors, 
that no doubt can exist as to the non-independence of the great 
body of the electors, shall ipso 'facto, and systematically, bd*dis- 
franchised; and if the appointed tribunal be a Parliamentary" 
one, it must be understood, as it is now in the casb of election' 
committees, that members must* act judicially, that is, must obey 
their consciences and respect their oaths. If this were arranged, 
no great difficulty would*be found and no great expense need be 
incurred in ascertaining the real rights of each flase; evidence 
to satisfy would b^easily* attainable ; find those who are cogni-* 
sant of Parliamentary feeling know well that the only reason 
why gentlemen there sometimes acyt with the strange moral 
lubricity which so astonishes us laymen outside is, that it is 
understood that they may do so. Before 1835* no member 
hesitated to disregard his oath and vote black white, if he 
chanced to be balloted on an election committee, any more 
than an Irish juryman or an Oxford ‘ HtguT hesitates on similar 
moral tour s-dc-force: since that date, g senator would lose both 
his reputation and his self-respect were itfe to act according to 
the past rather than the present code of honour. The perjury 
which was sanctioned by a common understanding tiien, is re¬ 
pudiated by the same common understanding now. 

The next point is to disfranchise the individual voter who has 
betrayed his trust. At present the severity of the penalty 
against the convicted recipiew^ of a bribe makes convictions 
almost unattainable. Except ip moments of the utmost exaspe¬ 
ration, men scruple to enforce a fine of 500/. (which in most 
cases would be absolute ruin or indefinite imprisonment),for an 
offence which public morality has not yet learned to regard as a 
very heinous one. In this, as in so many other cases, the enorp 
mity of the infliction denounced secures the impunity of the of¬ 
fender. We see no objection to retaining this punishment 
against' the briber; but as against the bribes, we would substitute 
simple disfranchisement for the future, on sufficient proof being 
adduced in the Registration Courts to satisfy the revising 
barrister. You would thus purify the register, improve the 
constituency, disarm the ill-doer, and visit the offence with an 
appropriate and proportionate, instead of a vihdictive and exces¬ 
sive penalty. - We are aware of the difficulty which always 
attends the production of satisfactory evidence of bribery: we 
are atfare too, that intimidation is often the worse, the most ex¬ 
tensive* and the most demondising evil of the two, and that proof 
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of this in individual cases clear enough to justify disfranchise¬ 
ment would be almost unattainable; but the measure we suggest 
WouM go some tray toward* the purifying purpose we have in 
view; and we must not Reject any meanB on the plea that they 
are n6t omnipotent or sufficing in their simple and unaided ope¬ 
ration. We must be content to achieve our object by the cumu¬ 
lative and corroborating aid of a variety of agencies. 

We know the reply that will be made to us by our Radical 
friends:—‘ Why beat about thft bush for indirect modes of 
* securing the free exercise of the suffrage, when one single and 
‘ obvious mode lies in your path ? Why eschew the .Ballot V 
We will not enter on this vexed question here. We could add 
nothing new to the arguments which hav# been adduced on 
either side; nor could we urge those arguments in clearer or 
stronger language than ouv predecessors. Without, therefore, 
attempting to answer the cogent claims which have been brought 
forward on behalf'of secret voting,—-without urging the uncon¬ 
querable feelings of aversion to it which are the arguments of 
minds more instinctive than logjeal, but often far safer guides 
than that of the logician, from their delicate tact, and the unerr¬ 
ing correctness of their moral appreciations,—we take bur stand 
on the position in whi<?h all practical men— all except the most 
incurable doctrinaires —will agree; viz. that if the object can be 


attained with tolerable completeness by any other contrivances, 
a disagreeable dilejnma and a hopeless controversy will have 
been avoided. 

With this view we strongly mjge the adoption of a mode of 
taking the votes at Parliamentary elections, for which we have 
the warrant of a recent and m<jst ducccssful precedent, which 
would greatly diminish bribery, which would perceptibly allevi¬ 
ate intimidation, and which would entirely put an ehd to the 
riot and outrage which so frequently disgrace the contests in 
our large electoral bodies; which would enormously lessen the 
expense of elections; while at the same. tim,e it would virtually 
and greatly increase the numbers, as well as elevate and improve 
the character of our popular constituencies. The plan, is t|ukt 
no4 practised at the election of boards of guardians and over 
parochial contests in England, and, with some small modifications 
and improvements, in Scotland. It consists simply in taking the 
polling booth to every elector, instead of, as now, carrying each 
elector to the polling booth. A couple of days before the one 
appointed for the election, a voting paper with the names of all 
.Candidates, and simple directions as to the modfe of filling 


sp the paper, is 'left at the house of every rate-paper; and a 
the lapse of one clear <day, the paper is called for by the 


and after 
ap 
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pointed parish-officer. In Scotland the collector is provided 
with a box with a slit in the lid, into which the paper is dropped, 
(by which any tampering with the aeturn is avoided); and the 
commissioners require that every papeP shall be returned, whe¬ 
ther filled up or not, with the view of compelling the attention 
at least of the rate-payer to the appeal made to him, however he 
may choose to treat it. These arrangements would be just as 
applicable to Parliamentary as to parochial arrangements, with 
a very slight modification. propose, therefore, that imme¬ 

diately after the nomination (the publicity of which will secure 
all the*popular excitement constitutionally desirable),# paper 
containing the names of the Candidates (and accompanied with 
the addresses they«have put forth) be' left at the house of every 
elector by a sworn and appointed officer, who shall call again 
for the same the next day, or the d:iy but one after, as may be 
determined on. He shall receive the papers into a sealed box 
or bag, and shall deliver them to the returning officer* On this 
plan each elector when he returns home at night finds the im¬ 
portant document awaiting hijp; he considers the merits of the > 
Candidates, he reads their addresses, perhaps he consults his 
wife and family, or his neighbours; and then he places his name 
opposite to that of the man or men of Jlfs choice, and folds up 
the paper ready for delivery to the collector. , / 

Now, the manifold advantages of this plan have bfeen clearly 
shown and fully set forth by the Poor Layr Commissioners in 
their first and fifth Reports.* The effects which would flow 
from its adoption in Parliaiftintary elections are as follows: — 

—-- 1 - i r - 

♦ 4 By the voting paper oh which the elector is to record his vote 
in his own handwriting being left during one! or two clear days at his 
residence, he is enabled to give his vote in the most free and delibe¬ 
rate manner, undisturbed by the importunities of canvassers, or the 
tumult and clamour of the^polHng booth ; by the voting paper being 
called for at the residence of the elector by a responsible officer, add 
by him being taken to the returning officer, the elector is saved from 
thi necessity of losing his time and neglecting his business in attend¬ 
ing the polling booth; it being deemed the best economy that otoe 
oflter should attend as a collector at the residences of several hun¬ 
dred voters, rather than that several hundred voters should leave 
their homes and occupations to attend at the station of one officer — 
a poll elerk. By tins mode the necessity of extraneous expense and 
excitement, in order to induce bodies , of electors to incur inconve¬ 
nience, insults, or annoyances of various sorts, are saved to both par¬ 
ties. Hitherto this mode of election, which differs from all others in 
Mse fft this country, has given general satisfaction. Moreover, It hdb 
continued to be marked by the greater number of votes being given 
than nave been obtained fed the like objects under any other fornr of 
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First. It would entirely avoid the riotous proceedings now 
So generally and disgracefully attendant on our popular contests. 
The* election-day might be as quiet as a Sunday. Disorderly 
and ill-disposed people ifiight, if they pleased, still get up a row 
on the nomination day, though it is not generally on these that 
disturbances occur; but as for as the polling goes, the great 
occasion for violence and tumult would be entirely taken away. 
No more rough scenes which quiet men shnnk from ; no more 
, bootings and peltings which ntftv terrify 60 many timid men 
frpm the poll ; no more broken heads; no more interference of 
the military; no more Six-mile Bridge affairs: every man 
would be abld to record ^his vote in peace, and we should no 
longer have to blush before foreigners Tor the 1 disorder attendant 
on our .freedom. 

Secondly. The intimidation practised on voters by the dread 
of actual violence or most unpleasant scenes on their bray to the 
polling booth — no inconsiderable part of the whole—would be 
entirely defeated and evaded. Intimidation by landlords, by 
employers and by customers would, it is true, be left much 
< where it is now. But bribery would be enormously diminished. 
Bribery is now chiefly Confined to close contests. When the 
majority is pretty declcfcdly against a candidate, it is not worth 
hi» while to bribe: when the majority is decidedly in his .favour 


election. In the greater number of instances of contested elections 
the 1 number of votes polled have been more than trebled, which we 
consider equivalent to the relieving^' all the additional votes from 
the loss and inconvenience pre\’i o\p?y attendant on the exercise of the 
franchise. The expense in the largem>parisbes was greatly below 
that of the ordinary elections by p<ftl. Nevertheless, we have found 
that the expense of the first election arrangements might he advan¬ 
tageously reduced, and several inconveniences sustained in the larger 
parishes obviated. « '• 

* 'line expense, however, cannot he estimated fairly, except in re¬ 
ference to the savings effected by the new mode of taking the votes. 


In one parish, where the election was severely, contested, there,were 
M$QQQ persons whose, votes were taken. One with another, not le*% 
perhaps, than half a day would be consumed by a voter in quitting 
Ids occupation to go to the polling booth, give his vote, and rpturn, 
.which wasi necessary before the passing of the Poor Law Axnjjbdment 
Act; one with another, the value of the time consumed by each voter 
wonld^perihaps, be qpder estimated at half-a-crown. The aggregate 
value of the time required from the voters would not therefore be .less 
than 1,250/. In registering new claims, and in tee formation e$ a 
mow machinery, much expense was incurred; hut the permanent&£- 
pepse of priming the voting papers, and other incidental charge* |or 
completing the elet^on, would pw>ba% pot exceed lOOZ* , rt j, 
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it would be superfluous. It is where the result is doubtful, and 
where a certain number of purchaseable votes will turn the 
scale, that corruption is resorted to.y Now, in fogfty cases, this 
is not ascertainable till far on in the day, when the course that 
matters are taking is known by the publication of the hourly 
lists. Accordingly, the great proportion of the bribery is actually 
perpetrated in the last two or three hours, when the number of 
votes which remain to be polled can. be pretty accurately 
known. But by the propoSfed mode of taking the votes, all 
this would be avoided* No one would have the least idea how 
the election was going till the returning officer opened -nis 
papers and cast up his columns at the close oS the poll. If, 
therefore, a candidate was disposed to bribe he must bribe 
a couple of days beforehand, when he would be very much in 
the dark as to whether he was sot throwing away both bis 
money arid his conscience gratuitously or ineffectually. 

Thirdly. The cost of elections would be enormously cur¬ 
tailed. Even the legitimate and inevitable expenses, these of 
the polling booths, poll clerks, and check clerks, would be 
considerably reduced. Instead of the staff now required, no 
one would be needed except the one returning officer and the 
representatives of the several candidates# who might wish to be 
present as a check upon him, and the distributors and collectors 
of the voting papers. From six to twenty men, Sccording to 
the size of the borough, might do the whole work. But the 
great expense of election is the carrying the electors up to the v 
poll, and keeping open public-houses and committee-rooms for 
collecting them previously. * ^hey are generally taken up in 
carriages, and, according^ to jhe testimony of experienced elec¬ 
tioneering 1 agents, 80 out of every 100 voters are taken up. at 
the expense of the Candidate for whom they vote. The tiigae 
is past when 50,000/. or 60,000/. used to be spent at once at 
this pastime; but even now the evil is often most enormous. In 
one of the metropolitan boroughs the cost of the last election 
was about 12,000/., though only 8000 voters were polled,— 
being an' expense of thirty shillings a head. By the plaa^ro- 
posed nearly the whole of this wasteful. outlay would be 
avoided. . 

'But this is not all. We must add to the cost of elections the 
toss of time, and of the earnings of time, by all the industrious 
.voters of whatever rank, whose day is broken in upon,, and 
generally wholly lost, by going up to the poll. Considering? 
their numbers, ap4 the class to which they belong, we caqpot 
estimate the averdge loss to the electors, frem the interruption 
of their regular avocations^ less than five shillings for the day 1 
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or half (Jay wasted. Strike off from the 500,000 voters belong- 
i jkj to the contested places, the idle whose time is of no value ; 
and to the fhiliiou of mon^y which a general election is calcu¬ 
lated to cost the Candidates, you must add about 125,000/. 
sterling: more which it costs to the Constituents. 

Fourthly . You would add almost incalculably to tbc number 
of voters, t. e. of those who recorded their votes. We showed, 
on a former d^casion, that there was great reason for believing 
that of those possessed of the suffrage not more than from 50 
to. 60 per cent, took the trouble to exercise it, at least in the 
l$%er constituencies; and we have since had sent to us a state¬ 
ment of the number who voted in the contests on the last 
election, which fully confirms our estimate. We believe* it to 
be accurate, and we annex it in a note*, in order that aijy one 


* A Table showing the Koiber of Counties ani> Boroughs in England, 
Walbs, and ScotiAn d, in which Contested Elections have taken 

PL4.CE ; THE NUMBER OF VOTERS ON THE REGISTER; AND IN ROUND 
NUMBERS THE NUMBER OF VOTERS POLLED :- 


Name* of Boroughs 
ami Counties in 

j 

No. of 
Voter* on 
the «*, 
Register, 

ISM—1802. 

1 No. of ' 

^OtlTS j 

Pol fed in • 

Names of Boroughs 
and Count ft** m 


No. of 
Voters 
cm the 
Register, 
1851 — 1852. 

No. of 
> uter» 
Polled in 

which Contest* 
occurred 

* • 

m 

round j 
eNunih»*r* t • 
1852. | 

which Contents 
occ uned. 


round 

Numbers, 

1852. 

English Boroughs. 

i 


’English Boroughs. 

i 


Andover 

| *241 

1601 

Cockermouth 

- 

354 

300 

Aylesbury - 
Barnstable - 

1,417 

900 

700j 

Colchester 

- 


14158 

WOO 

! 771 

Dpjftmouth 
f/ &rby - 
'Devonport 
Ifcirchester 

- 


302 

281 

. 

Bedford 

j . 3,278 
910 

2,300 i 
600 ; 

- 


2,448 

2,407 

2,300 

1,100 

Berwick 

781 

G00; 

- 


432 

400 

Beverley 

1,405 

4 * 1,000 j 

Dover - 

- 


2,064 

, 1,700 

Bewdley 

390 

320 j 

Dudley 

- 


912* 

631 

Blackburn - 

1,258 

1,200 ’ 

Durham 

- 


1,157 

1,000 

Bodmin - % - 

367 

• 320! 

Evaphaxa 



349 

250 

Bolton - 

1,671 

1,400 1 

Exeter - 

- 


2.501 

2,000 

Bos to IF - 

987 

900 

Finsbury 

- 


20,025 

9,000 

Bradford 

1,083 

2,400 

Gateshead 

- 


711 

\ 500 

Bind port 
Bridgnorth r 
Bridgewatei^- 
Brighton * - 
Bristol 

524 

400 

coo! 

Gloucester 

- 


1,631 

1,500 

717 

Grantham 

m 


774 

70ft 

688 

’400! 

Greenwich 

m 


6,308 

4,000 

3,675 

8,000 

Grimsby 

- 


861 

633 

12,543 

8,000 

Guildford 

• 


648 

610 

Bury - 

969 

882 

Halifax 

- 


1,200 

1,000 

Bury St^dmunds 

741 

700 

Harwich 

• 


272 

250 

Cambridge - 

l‘#84 

l 

1,500 

Hastings 


- 

1,090 

900 

Canterbury - 

1,874 

1,200 

Hereford 

- 

- 

1,013 

700 

Cariitle 

1,184 

900 

Hertford 

•r 


686 

50Q 

Chatham 

1,371 

1,108 

Honiton 

•Jk 


287 

230 

dhetienhsm - 

2,400 
* 448 

1,968 

409 

Huddersfield 



1,364 

W15 

Clitfcerae . - 

Hull - 

m 

• 

1 5,221 

’ 4,000 

Gtirtttoe^ter - 

434 

’400 

Hj**- . 

* 

• . 

- 

856 

* 

610 
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who has the opportunity may verify it in his own case or 
locality. From this it appears that the registered |Oters in all 


Names of Borough* 
and Countie* in 
which Contest* 
occurred. 


EnglihhBoroughs. 
Ipswich - 
Kidderminster 
Knaresborough 
Lambeth 
Lancaster 
Leeds - 
Leicester - 
Leominster - 
Lichfield *■ 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 
London 
Lyme llegis - 
Ludlow 

Lymington - a 
Lynn - 
Macclesfield - 
Manchester - 
Maidstone - 
Maldon 
Malmesbury 
Marlow 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

N e wc astle-un-Ly me 

Newark 

Newport 

Northampton 

Norwich 

Nottingham - 

Oldham * 

Penryn 

Peterborough 

Plymouth 

Pontefract - 

Preston # * 

Reading 

Reigate 

Ripon - 

Rochdale 

Rochester . - 

Rye - 

St. Ives 

Salisbury 

Scarborough 

Sheffield 

Shrewsbury - 

Southampton 

Southwark - 


No. of 
Voter* on 
the 

Register, 

1851—1852. 


1,838 
.495 
242 
.‘*'18,131 
’ 1,393 
, 6,406 

3.853 
551 
836 

* 1,303 

17,433 
20,728 
309 
450 
338 
1,176 
1,058 
13,921 
1,751 
845 
309 
354 

5.269 
1,090 

867 

707 

2,263 

5,390 

5,260 

1,890 

906 

518 

2,482 

684 

2.854 
1,399 

228 

353 

1,160 

1.269 
562 
578 
680 
805 

m* 

1,*66 

2,419 

9,458 


No. of 
Voter* 
Polled In 
< round 
Number*, 
1852. 


1.500 
398 
226 

8,000 
■ 1,100 

3.400 

2.700 
400 
550 

1,300 

11,000 

7.500 
271, 
400 
140 
900 

1,000 

9,000 

1.400 
700 
265 
340 

4,000 

8>k 

80* 

500 

1,500* 

3.500 

2.400 
1,600 

70 

400 

1,800 

550 

2,400 

1,100 

176 

270 

904 

1,000 

448 

274 

450 

700 

3.500 

1.500 

1.700 
5,800 


Name* of Borough* 
and Counties in 
which Contests 
occurred. 


4 English Boroughs 
South Shields 
Stafford 
Stockport 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Stroud *- 
Sunderland - 
Taunton 
Tavfitock 
Tewkesbury 
Totness - » 

Tower Hamlets 
Truro * 
Tynemouth - 
WakefielcL - 
Wallingford - 
Warwick - 
Wells - # - 

Westbury 
Westminster - 
Weymouth - 
Whitby 
Wigan - 
Wilton 
Winchester - 
^Windsor 
Worcester - 


No. of 
Voter* on 
the 

Register, 

1851—1852. 




Yarmouth 
York - 

Total 


925 
1,246 
1,341 
* 1,778 
1,328 
H973 
790 
3*9 

370 

371 
23,534 

607 

833 

850 

428 

723" 

325 

314 

14,8*3 

679 

454 

718 

219 

788 

712 

2,290 

364 

1,249 

4,133 


No. of 
Voter* 
Polled in 
round 
Numbers, 
1852. 
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1,108* 
1,200 
1,600 
900 
1,400 
* 750 

300 
300 
tin • 350 
12,000 
4 50 
674 
684 
344 
700 
250 

28b 

8,000 

600 

424 

650 

.151 

600 

400 

1,700 

300 

1 , 000 , 

2,500 


- 317,687 202,430 


Scotch Boroughs. 
Aberdeen - 
Ayr Boroughs 
Edinburgh - 
Falkirk 
Glasgow 
Greenock 
Haddington Burghs 
Kilmarnock - 
Leith - - * - 

Paisley 

Stirling District - 
Wick Burgh 
Wigton District * 

T&al - - 


4,547 

1,039 

6,2&Q 

1,905 

15,502 

1,164 

642 

1,380 

1,567 

1,342 

1,097 

699 

400 


1,160 
. 667 
3,500, 
1,888 
5,boo 
719 
497 
918 
1,052 
780 
409 
435 
279 


37,514 16*804 
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the contested places reached 507,192, while those who recorded 
diheir voteq did not exceed 312,269, or about 60 per cent, of 
the' whole. Now, were tbe plan of voting papers adopted,, and 
were these papers, as ife Scotland, returnable whether filled up 
or not, every one would vote except those who had some dis¬ 
tinct and. positive motive for abstaining. Those who now' do 
not vote because it takes them away from their business, or 
•because it v&uld lose them a day’s wo A or a chance customer, 
or because they are lazy, or because they do not like to en¬ 
counter a hot crowd, or a noisy and possibly hostile mob, would 
then be left without any excuse for such unpatriotic abnegation 
of their functions. But.we are not }eft to conjecture as to the 
effect whiqji the change would produce on the numbers who 
exercise the franchise. In parochial contests the 1 number has 
often trebled since the introduction of the new plan. In one 
union, of which the return is now before us, the numbers polled 
oh tHfe 'old system in 1847, on an occasion of great parish 
interest, when very considerable efforts were made on both 


t' 


N« mu of Boroughs 
and Comities in 
which Contests 
occurred. 


Brecknock - 
Cardiff 

.Cardigan District 
Carnarvon - 
Denbigh District 
.Haverfordwest 
Montgomery Distr, 

Total 

s 

(English Counties. 
Berkshire - 
Buckinghamshire - 
Cornwall, East 
Cumberland, Eas 
Essex, North 
Bisex, Sohth 



H 


sUre 


fitent, East ~ 
t, West - 
dlesex - 
lk; West 



, i* 


No. of 
Voters 
on the ■* 
Register, 
IBM—1852. 

* No. of 
Voters 
Polled in 
round 
Numbers. 
1852. 

i 

» 

336 

968 

849 

861 

68 W 
1,003 

281 

900 

* 
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735 

6,551 

4,476 

5,129 

3,000 

5,659 

2,000 

5,694 

3,600 

5,351 

3,700 

5,715 

2,800 


3,800 

$635 

5,000 

6,972 

5,000 

5,268 


7,119 


M79 


14,610 


8,216 


: 5,369 


* 

L_ 


Names of Boroughs 
and Counties tn 
which Contests 
< occurred. 


Northumberland, N 
orthumherland, S. 
Oxfordshire - 
Somerset, East 
^Surrey, East 
Surrey, West 
Warwickshire, N. 
Wilts, Sputh 
•> < * 

Total - 

Scotch County. 

Boss-shire - 

* 

• \ 
i 

Welsh County. 
Denbighshire 

Total Boroughs:— 
EnglandtWales, 1 
and Scotland J 
Total Counties:— 

: England,Wales; T 
Scotland^ J 

Orand Total - 


No. of 

Voters 

on the 

Register, 

1851—1852. 

• 

No. of 
Veters 
Polled m 
roond 
Number*, 
1852. 

3,111 

5,369 

5,198 

10,140 

6,613 

3,897 

5,237 

3,256 

2.500 
4,000 
34100 
5,800 

4.500 

2.500 

4.500 

2.500 

141,756 

85,100 

«. 783 

,479 

; . 

Bi 

1 

«»Ww 

^fio 

t 

360,755* 

146,440 

» < i 

,223,710 

1 

» 

S . • f ff 

8W7? 

• ' • »' J, 

'607,192 

j \ » , 

e 

W 1 e^-V’ 

912,289 

'• vv 
• » 
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sides, were 531 against 497, or a total of 1028. In. 1852, under 
the /iew plan, the corresponding -numbers were 742 against 598, 
or 1338* v , * ' * , 

But, fifthly , a still more important point would be gained. 
The new votes — those which are now lost, but would then be 
given—would belong to precisely the members of the constitu¬ 
ency whose votes we most desire to get, — viz. the indn^rious, 
the quiet, the retiring and the moderate. A great $<rop<^rtion of 
the votes now seldom recorded are those of men of business, 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers and tradesmen, —■ who will 
not or cannot leave their, work, but who would vote as they 
\yent home, if the,polling booth lay in their way, And was kept 
op'en after business hour§. In Londbn, Liverpool, and Glasr 
gow, the number of votes thus lost is immense. We heard .of 
one case at the last election where 890 electors of this descrip¬ 
tion, who had delayed till the eleventh hour, came too late, and 
were shut out. h In London this is one constant cause of the 
small proportion of the registered electors which decides the don- 
tests. Now, it is very well to ; say that men who are thus lan¬ 
guid and lukewarm in the discharge of their electoral functions 
do not deserve ito possess them : this.ia true enough; but these 
are just the men whom it is desirable, 1 * for the good of the 
country, should possess them, and should exercise them too, ~ 
and therefore it is incumbent upon us, and a matter oT common 
sense, to make the exercise of them as easy as possible. The 
idle, the exciteable, the passionate, the bribable, will .vote fast 
enough : we must smooth thspath to the poll for those whose 
counteracting influence the weJVje of the State requires. And 
this brings us to the final fcnd^moBt pregnant observation, that 
the more we can secure the actual actiih of these men, the less 
important and preponderating in an election do the Under class of 
voters, the bribable and pie corruptible, become, and the more 
effective and fatal is the blow you have struck at both bribery and 
intimidation. 

Lastly. The plan would effect the very desirable aim of 
equalising electoral action in times of excitement and in times of 
indifference and stagnation. Under the existing system, in 
periods of quiet and prosperity, when mens’ reason , and good 
sense may be expected to be paramount because their passions 
are comparatively dormant, and when, therefore, the opinions iff 
our people would be unusually valuable because unusually 
deliberate and sober, it is next to impossible to persuade any 
considerable number of them to be at the trouble of recording 
the»- votes. But on all more turbulent and angry occasions* 
when some popular cry has been sent forth, or some epidemic 
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prejudice aroused, when men are blinded by . panic or warped by 
Jde 1 u 6 ion, or rendered furious by suffering — far larger numbers 
flock to the poll, and tljpse who go there are, many .of them, 
precisely the men who,cas far as the object of a calm decision is 
concerned, it is specially important should stay away. By the 
new mode of voting, on the contrary, the .exercise of the elec¬ 
toral ^function would be made so easy, that the minimum of 
motive and'of conscience would suffice to secure it; and we 
might count on a nearly equal fiUmber of votes, i. e. an equally 
general expression of public sentiment — whatever were the 
peculiar circumstances under which the election took place. 

We have*dhen here a plan which is no new or rash experi¬ 
ment ; which has been in operation for many years with signal 
benefit in a^case with which the analogy is nearly perfect; 
which will increase the member of actual electors nearly as much 
as most Liberals can hope for; which will raise the class and 
improve the charhcter of the voters almost as much as we could 
dieslre; which will give us the judgment of the constituencies 
in their cooler as well as in their wilder moods; which will 
greatly diminish both cthe motives to bribery and the relative 
numbers of the bribable 4 which will put an end to election 
riots and disturbances; which will materially mitigate one sort 
oV intimidation, and wholly preclude another; and which will 
so reduce* the expense of elections as to render Parliament no 
longer accessible exclusively to the wealthy and the wasteful. 
Nay more. It would not only, to a great extent, supersede the 
motives for having recourse to thr ballot; but it is an arrange¬ 
ment on which secrecy miglj^rif found necessary, and where 
found necessary, be easily engrafted! In any case where inti¬ 
midation was known Ito be habitually practised to^ such an 
extent as to vitiate the genuineness of the election, an order 
emanating from the designated aptliyity (say, the Speaker or 
the Privy Council) could swear the returning officer and his 
two assessors to secrecy, and the object is attained at once, j>ro 
hac vice, and in hoc loco.* The only parties from whom w <3 

* Practical difficulties in working the plan may no doubt be sug¬ 
gested ; but for all theSfe experience would soon suggest remedies also. 
Domiciliary intimidation in the filling up of the papers might, by 
simplw reducing the time between tbe delivery and the collection of 
them, oe made to require such a staff, of bullies as would render ft 
practically impossible. Attested marks must be allowed at first, artfl 
.might give rise to some abuse; but tbe number of fhdBe who could 
not write their names would yearly diminish; and’ere long the refusal 
toaotept marks in lieu of Signatures might form a simple, self-acting, 
and justifiable educational condition. But the mode of meeting‘wl 
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* 

anticipate any opposition to the plan proposed, are, first, the 
routiniers, to whom anything novel is startling and shocking,— 
but* their hostility, time and reflection will wear away; — 
secondly , the corrupters and corruptibly of every class — Elec¬ 
tioneering agents, freemen, publicans, and other sinners—those 
who sell votes and those who, buy them, and those who, profit 
indirectly by the nefarious accompaniments of an election; but 
the opposition of these men has this inherent impotence about 
it, that it cannot be arrayed in,a decorous or presentable' shape; 

— thirdly, those who arc of opinion that elections ought to-be 
costly by way of giving appropriate influence to wealth and 
rank; but this argument, again, cannot be paraded in the face 
of* day; and, lastly , those radical 1 politicians who* believe (and 
probably with reason) that the additional votes obtained by the 
alteration will not be recorded in their favour. Whether the 
hostility of these classes can, or ought to weigh one atom in the 
scale when set against such an array of beneficial consequences 
as we have developed — which would make this single measure, 
almost, if not altogether, a greater Reform Bill th|p the first, 

— it will be for the Nation, when appealed to, to decide. 

III. The third point which would demand attention in a 
reform of our representative system wc/uld undoubtedly be the 
re-distribution of members, with a view to their betiCr assign¬ 
ment among different interests and different divisions of the 
country. The great complaint among the more advanced of 
the liberal party, on this branch of the subject, respects the dis¬ 
proportionate representation eCsmall towns, the retention, as 
parliamentary boroughs, #f places entirely or predominantly 
under the influence of individual proprietors, and the non- 
observance of any fixed relation between population, or pro¬ 
perty, and representation. Now, on a careful review of the 
subject, we are bound to saj that thfr current notions on these 
subjects appear to us-to have been hastily taken up, and, while 
containing an undoubted clement both of sound doctrine and of 
true fact, to contain much exaggeration also. Fortunately a 
recent return made to Parliament (No. 441.) enables us to lay 
before our readers a few considerations which may, perhaps, 
modify the opinions some of them hare hitherto entertained. 

— ■ • ' . *ff*- — .... 1,1 — . . ..I . 

these minutiae, and of perfecting tlie mechanical arrangements, is one 
*f the points to which such a commission of inquiry as we have 
already suggested would naturally direct its attention. When the 
principle of the thing has once been cordially adopted, there will 
always be found men of practical experience to devise the requisite 
machinery. 
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In the first place, it'may be conceded at once that if popula¬ 
tion, t. e. mere numbers, ought, or was ever intended, to form 
the basis of representation, it is strangely set at. nought in'our 
existing arrangements.. But let us see what would be the 
result of a distribution o^ members according to population, and 
then reflect if we are, prepared .to approve such a result as 
equitable, or desire it as beneficial. At present in England we 
have 186 cities and boroughs scattered over the country, return¬ 
ing 321 members. If population were our guide in the assign¬ 
ment of these members, one half of these, or 163, would be 
returned by only 20 towns; of which 20 towns 3 would be 
in Lancashii^, 4 in Yorkshire, and 8 would be Metropolitan, 
i. e. either in Middlesex, or close to it (as Southwark and Green¬ 
wich). ,, Or, 129 borough members, or 40 per cent of the whole, 
would, be returned by 3 counties. Again: Sixty-nine county 
divisions now'- return 144 knights of the shire. If population be 
taken as our basis (throwing out the represented towns), 9 of 
|hese divisions would return 43 members, or nearly one-third 
of the wlmle. Of these 9, 3, viz. Middlesex, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire (West Riding), "would return 28 knights, or 
20 per cent, of the whohj number sent by all England : that is, 
of the total 465 members (Knights and Burgesses) returned by 
Euglaud, three counties'would' elect 157, or more than one-third 
of'the^wKele. A result which surely is scarcely defensible in 
theory, nor could be endured in practice. 

Secondly. At pfesent we may be said to have three distinct 
sorts of constituencies, — counties, small boroughs, and cities or 
large towns. Each <ff these dares has a distinctive character 
of its own. Now, reckonin^as snail boroughs those under 
10 ,000* inhabitants, we have,— * 

69 bounties (or divisions) 

with a population* pf 9,770,000: returning 144 menjbers. 

114 large towns r - - 6,660, 1 IXX) „ 206 „ 

72 small towns - - 480,000 • „ 115 „ ^ 

From thw%>mparison it would appear that the l?rge towns 
have th$ir full share of tUh representation; since, if we add the 
small boroughs to the counties, on the supposition of their return- 
‘ mg a. somewhat similar class of members and containing a some* 
what similar constituency, the comparison would stand thus: 

Population. Member*. 

♦Counties and small boroughs - •- - 10,250,000 259 
Large towns and cities - 6,660,000 206 






•f' 




f* 


* Exclusive of represented towns,; 


if * 
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whereas the proper arithmetical proportion for the cities would 
be 169 instead of 206. 

Nor, thirdly, if we remark how large a proportion of our 
population reside in small towns, does^he number of 1.15 mem¬ 
bers seem so undue an assignment to this class of the commu¬ 
nity, who are in Borne respects a characteristic class, differing alike 
from the purely rural, and the" stirring arid energetic city 4 popu¬ 
lation. It is customary with the more extreme reformers to 
declaim thus: ‘What a scandal that Honiton, with only 3500 
‘ inhabitants, should return as Aany members as Liverpool, with 
* 376,000; and Arundel, with 2750, as many as Salford, with 
‘ 85,000.’ But the apparent scandal is wonderfully mitigated, 
if not altogether removed, when we observe that* every Liver¬ 
pool and every Salford is represented, but only three out of 60 
Ilonitons, and only one out of 9ft Arundels. Every town with ' 
more than 25,000 inhabitants isrepresented, but |he eighty-six 
towns between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants, with an aggregate 
population of 227,000, have only one member among them ; of 
the fifty-eight towns, with from 3000 to 4000 inhabitants, and’ 
an aggregate population of 21 a, 000 , only three are represented; 
of the forty four towns, with from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants, and 
an aggregate population of 199,000, oril j nine are represented; 
and so on. The member for Honiton and the member fyr 
Arundel—if regarded, as they ought to be, as, representing .all 
the unrepresented towns of that size and sort,—have 1 con¬ 
stituency as numerous as that of Birmingham and Southwark. 

Fourthly. Nor, if we can once shake ourselves free from 
the foreign idea that mere ivjmbcrs ought to be taken as the 
basis of our representative arrangements, does the distribution 
of members among the manufacturing and agricultural districts 
appear nearly as unfavourable to the former as we are in the 
habit of assuming it to be, and of condemning it for being. 
For instance, we find that the fou* preeminently agricultural 
counties of Bedford, Hereford, Lincoln, ana Essex, return only 
<43 members, while the four preeminently manufacturing 
counties o£ Lancashire, Cheshire^ Warwickshire, add the West 
Riding, have 64 members assigned^ them as thein share. 
Cases exist, no doubt, which must be promptly rectified, of 
indefensible inequality; such as Devonshire, which has 22 ‘ 
Representatives, and Wiltshire, which has € 8 . But passing 
over these two instances, and comparing the electoral strength 
of the more industrial, concentrated, and energetic populations 
(among- which the reforming demand is supposed to be most 
loudly heard), with that of the rural and quiet districts (which 
it is proposed still further to weaken)! we find that ten of the* 
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largest counties of the former class return 143 members, and ten 
of the latter only 104. Thus 


Lancashire 
We?t Riding 
Sussex 
Staffordshire 
Middlesex - 
Northumberland 
Cheshire - * ■ 
Durham - 
Nottingham 
Warwickshire > 


- * - 


26 

18 

18 

17 

14 

11 

10 

10 

9 

10 


143 


Hampshire 
Somerset - 
Lincoln 
Dorset 
Oxford 
Northampton 
Herefordshire 
Hertford - 
Huntingdon 

Essex 


- • 16 

- 15 

- IS 
14 

9 
8 
7 

t 

5 
10 

194 


Although, therefore, we aim folly alive to the necessit}' of 
dealing vigorously with the*cale of small boroughs, our dpinion 
is not grounded on the alleged unfairness of allowing them their 
due share in the representation. If their constituencies were in 
general pure and independent, or any secure plan of making 
them so cofeld be devised, we should regard them as an important 
and valuable clement in our constitutional system. But the 
great majdrity of them’ are ’notoriously undeserving of the 
franchise, and those wnq know them best are least disposed to 
undertake their defence. The plan of combining a number of 
them fftto one constituency would be futile or beneficial accord¬ 
ing to the details of each individual case. If a close or a rotten 
borough were amalgamated with an open or a manufacturing 
town;- much advantage might popcibly result; if two or three 
comipt *r manageable constituencies merely united their iniqui¬ 
ties >tha *vil W the existing state #f tilings would only be spread 
furithe/' and sooted faster. We should propose, therefore, at 
once to reduce the 61 boroughs with fewer than 500 electors, 
and now returning^!! 1 members, „to *me representative each. 
This would leave thirty 6eats to be disposed on 

In ease of gross and general bribery, or clear dependence, 
being proved" against any of thpse constituencies before the tri¬ 
bunal already hinted at,|St should be disfranchised^ and ite‘ 
elective'tight transferred to such other towns as Parliament 
'might appoint. By this enactment a strong motive would be 
given to* pure and alecorouB elections, while, at the same time, a 
standing provision will have been made for the purgation of the 
anomalies and impurities of our system, and for the gradual en¬ 
franchisement of rising cities. Thirty seats, however, would be 
at once at the disposal of the reforming Legislature. Two of 
these we propose to allot to the London University, one tp 
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Glasgow, and one to Edinburgh, as an act of just liberality 
and popular concession, but also as a means of opening <p access , 
to Parliament for that class , of menvwho are by opinions, or 
habits unsuited to popular constituencies* but who* nevertheless, 
would make, most valuable senators, and from whom their 
former resource, close boroughs, has been cut * away: The 
remaining twenty-six seats we would deal with in a Somewhat 
novel manner. r < . * 

There are individuals who under our present system either, 
do not find seats in Parliament, or find them with much dill),-: 
culty, of obtain them only at the cost of some injurious fetters, 
or some suppression or modification of their real wiews, some 
datfiagef, therefore, both to*the purity of their conscience and to 
their power of usefulness/— whoc yae vertheless it is most impor¬ 
tant for the interests of the er^iiro to have in .public -life. 
Either their manners are unpopular, or they have given.offence 
to some local prejudice, or they are too unbending to suit large 
and miscellaneous constituencies; or their views are too pro¬ 
found and comprehensive to bg appreciated by such*; or the 
subjects with which they are specially eonversant, though of 
vital moment to the empire, are not of.a* nature to excite the in¬ 
terest of local bodies; yet in every constituency there are some 
electors who can appreciate, their value. To take one illustmt 
tion of our meaning: Sir James Graham is, by universaf coifeent, 
about our ablest administrative Statesman,—.the Statesman of 
all others whom sensible men of every party would most grieve 
to see excluded from Parliament; yet he has never been pdjta- 
lar with any constituency, has stiRgys found a difficulty da ob-" 
taming a seat, and has' nevdt (itj is said) sat twice £»r tip teitne*. 
place. Further, if Parliament had been dissolved o* the Papal . 
Aggression question, though a minority in every constituency* 
shared his notions, he wou^l have been, elected by. a majority in 
none; and would cithef have lost his seat Altogether, or have 
been obliged to stoop to the ignominy of an Irish Roman clientele. 

Agank the most valuable men, almost, tphom we can have in 
public life, are the philosophic andecleotic politicians—a Jarge 
sprinkling of them at least; men who can repeat the shibboleth 
and eoho the watchword of no party; who are too conscientious 
and effective to,‘go the whole hog’ with any} who- Belong to 
one ride by thnee points of their creed, but to the opposite side 

th# 

^. . ; or 

Conservatives quoad the State, but Reforinerts quoad the 
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thszdc rfojE themselves* apd thinkindetail and pot in the 
p. Nowyjhere ere scarcely any constituencies with wh-om such 
can findfavour; they are. condemned as* crotchety* subtle, 
and inconsistent; they are in the’positiomof J&e ‘ Ugly- Duck’ 
of Hans Andersen's tale, whom no one, discovered .to be an.inci¬ 
pient swanthe Conservative teeters eschew them as Re¬ 
formers; the Liberaleiector* snub them as * Unsound ’ and not 
,' thorough;’ being *.guilty in ope point’ they are sentenced, as 
violators of * the v^ole law ;'-r-*qf whom the wprld—that is the 
‘constituencies of England—is not worthy. ,, 

Again, questions connected with our Indian and our Colo¬ 
nial Empire will ere long become the most pressing and impor¬ 
tant with which Parliament has to deal. Xet such is the state 
of feelibg and knowledge, or rather the want of feeling and 
knowledge, jtrevalent on «jthpk topics in England, that'mastery 
over them and sound views regarding them will be «no effective 
* recommendation* to any local constituency* ; and the most com¬ 
plete ignoramus on these matters wity be preferred to the ablest 
and jujgtest thinker, if the first be ‘ right,’ and the second 
f wrong,’ on a question of lopal, or passing, or party politics. 
We want, and shall want increasingly, representatives specially 
conversant with, arid free to devote themselves exclusively to, 
imperial interests , hampered by no^fears or pledges, and com¬ 
pelled th 'consult the narrow prejudices of, no limited consti¬ 
tuency. .» ■» t «t > , ' 

Betore/the Reform Bill, close or nomination boroughs fur¬ 
nished men of this class with an avenue Jo Parliament; since 
that date a few of the soiaH^ and more manageable consti- 
tuepiy have answered the larae purport But as any further 
representative changes will dole this channel likewise, it is ; im¬ 
portant to devise some adequate and honourable Substitute. 
The proposed increase j>f Members for learned bodies will do 
something, thought not much, in this*diMetion. Our suggestion 
is this: u would at once and fully meet the purpose aimed ,at; 
and, to the best of ogr,belie£ is open t&no objection except its 
novelty. Let the twenty-Six seats wnich remafh to ibe dis- 
posed of be assigned to national bbpkesentaxivjbs,. to ,be 
chosen, as follows;—Let any elector who pleiu^,j^ubre the 
revi^pg* barrister to remove his name from, the .place 

if oH tfre national register, which shall be separately published. 
When an elation tales place.-lt the candidate^ fqr the national 

fLissue their addresses,. and^et the national electors 
their agents. . The yotjqgtn this ope might take 



upon 

by written papers, signed 
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each elector* voting either for one candidate* or tot lihrefe; or for 
all,, as might on further Consideration seem ftdvbdfele.' . . * * 

By thia arrangement, you Would at. once createahigher “class 
bdth of ‘elector# * and of representative. Th6#e' Wo placed 
themselves on-the national register, would be for the most part 
men of more thoughtful habits, more extensive uffenhation, and 
wider views than the mass of the enfranchised body. Those 
tob, who, from being at issue with the overpowering majority of 
their fellow-townsdien or felldw-freeholdefe, found their votes- 
utterly ineffective and throwri away in their several localities, 
would thus,be enabled to transfer them to an arena where they 
would have a bond, fide value. At present a Conservative elector 
in*a borough where five-sixths of the voters are Libert^s, or the 
converse, finds himself virtually disfranchised: his voice is that 
of one crying in the wilderness. Ytm would secure a- certain 
number of pure elections, degraded by no canvass, biassed by 
no mean personal motives, purchased by no unworthy compli¬ 
ances, attended with no undignified or indecorous concomitants, 
realising, in fact, something like the ideal of representation, and 
furnishing a valuable nucleus of high exafnple. And you would 
secure the presence in Parliament*of a*clags of men' free to con¬ 
sider nothing but’the public good, because undisturbed by fim* 
concerning their future re-election, and confident tl^ capa¬ 
city of their constituents to appreciate both their motives and 
their conduct.* * * * 

Fully impressed with the growing extent and increlsing popu¬ 
lation of our Colonies, and the importance of attaching th&i to 
the mother country by every titb^f interest and affection; feel¬ 
ing too both the justice and the wisdom of treating then^lfc far 
as possible like integffil portions of our Empire; we have con-, 
sidered with some care the question of .allowing them to seriS 
representatives to Parliament, but are*not on the whole inclined 
to think favourably oPIhe scheme. A meinber to each colony 
or group, or perhaps ttoo to the more important ones, would be 
the largest allotment yge could afford. *» 'Hiese men would come 
to the Houseof Commons naturally impressed with an undue and 
disproportionate idea of the importance of their respective consti¬ 
tuencies in the balance of imperial concerns, and would demand 
morq than thlir fair share of -attention and deference; i£ perti¬ 
nacious would«4>e v'ht^d bores; if Comparatively yielding wolild 

feel'a'Sense of ill-Ussge and neglect, which they would not fail 
1 ... ju ___— 1 —- 

* We owe the suggeWj*m here put forth, which &e consider of the 
very greatest iinportaadfiS an able paper, in-the ‘Spectator* news- 
paper, where, belief4 first appeared about a year ago. 
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to communicate I& the &)fony they represented; and in any case, 
vyith whatever respectthey were listened to, would; find them- 
#efves lost," swamped, and overlaid amid the vast majority of 
British members, and the more urgent pretence of British in¬ 
terests. Theirvotes would be few, and their influence, save on 
specinl questions^little felt. Their fitting and far more effectual 
place would be m the executive, qot in ike legislative department 
of the Stated The whole system of our colonial administration 
imperatively clamodfrs for revisionand a- ‘governing board in 
which'representatives from our colonies shall find an influential 
and recognised position, will probably be the solution of the 
problem. * 

'/ No n^w Reform Bill will, we trust, be introduced to the con¬ 
sideration of Parliament, without a clap&e conferring on the So¬ 
vereign the right of nominating to ex-officio seats (without votes) 
in the House of Commons those Ministers* being commoners, 
whom the public* service requires should belong to that House. 
We have never heard an/' objection to this proposal of the 
* slightest^weight. No evil, can l>e suggested as likely to arise 
from it,; whereas the evil arising from the absence of such a pro¬ 
vision is Atirious and constant. It not only limits the Queen’s 
qpoice of her Ministers, but it almost habitually prevents her 
from choosing the best men. It enables, moreover, any cross- 
grained or corrupt constituency to negative Her Majesty’s ap¬ 
pointments. This is an evil which has grown out of the Reform 
Act; before that measure it did not senpbly exist, for Govern¬ 
ment. rifid nomination boroughs afforded an irregular way out of 
the difficulty. We noticed subject some years ago (April, 
183Sh) in reviewing a pamphlet hy tHfe lath*excellent Lord North¬ 
hampton against the law by which seats nfte vacated on accepting 
office. Let us see the operation of the defect in a single set of 
cases—the appointment of the Cgowg lawyers. The Attorney- 
and Solicitor-generals ought unquestiOWkbly to be selected as 
being the ablest and soundest lawyers at the Bar, holding the 
^opinions of the Ministry^ the day. Tjj^re should he no other 
consideration in their appointment. But as the law now stands, 
the Queen’s choice is limited first, to those barristers who can 
securely count upon a seat in Parliament by election or re-election, 
as the case may be. She is often obliged to pa# over the best 
mln^or two or three of the best men, and select tier legal agents 
;from among the second or third-fate lawyers in her realm. This 
is very objectionable in itself; but the evil does not stop here. 

~ i*Mtoey- 'and Solicitor-generals have, by immemorial and 
ed custom, the claim to the highest judicial offices which 
Vacant during their tenure of office: thus the incompetent 
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or undesirable barrister is Raised to the bighe^judicial dig¬ 
nity not-'in consequence of his qualification fer, the Bench, 
but simply because he happened sonte time before to have 
had a firm hold on some Parliamentary constituency. *Th& 
Judge is appointed, not because be is the light and 1 ornamerit of 
tl»e bar,—the profoundest lawyer and the most, impartial and 
dignified mind in his profession,—but because he was a success¬ 
ful candidate at the hustings. It would be indelicate to men¬ 
tion names;, but very recent times and nearly every Ministry 
since 1832, could furnisb instances of the practical pressure of 
the evil we are anxious to remove. Nor is the mischief confined 
to the legal profession. Many a man would rnak^ an admirable 
Uhder Secretary of State, whose fortune or circumstances do 
not enable him to enteron a regular Parliamentary career, or to 
encounter a popular constituency, ar^d who is, therefore, to his 
own discomfiture and to his country’s detriment, shut out from 
office. The most desirable man cannot be appointed Colonial 
Minister, because his seat, if vacated, might be irrecoverable. 
Administrations cannot strengthen themselves by the alliance Sf 
colleagues who possess the confidence of the general public be¬ 
cause the place for which they' sit bus beep offended by seme 
unpopular vote or speech. We need add fto more on this head: 
the peculiarity of the case is that we have no adverse arguments 
to meet. Vis inertia, and hatred of novelty, are our'only anta¬ 
gonists. v ^ 

After all, however,,, these various suggestions, whatever be 
their value, regard,only the material , and as it wefe the cor¬ 
poreal, portion of Representative Reform. Something mofe 
and something deeper is needed lrThat reform is to be searching 
and effective. The wisest arrangements, the mo9t obvidtft im¬ 
provements, in the mere machinery of the system, will go little 
way towards the attainment. of the end we seek, without some 
renovation and elevation of our moral notions in all that regards 
elections. Unless we can succeed in infusing into the minds of 
both electors and candidates a due ,sense of the dignity and 
solemnity df the function which is exercised by the first, and of 
the sacredness of the trust which is aspired to by the second, the 
wisest Reform Bill may be but a lifeless letter. We have just 
seen; a great nation, — boasting itself, not without reason, the 
most advanced and enlightened upon earth, rich in material 
wealth, rich in boundless territory, rich in long-descended 
liberties, rich iu XU memories which should bind it to five 
worthily, to think nobly, to act decorously,— proceed to dis¬ 
charge the most solemn and momentous function of its national 
existence. It hod to select, out of all the thousands of capable 
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me&Whoni ltcontaHrt, ifeee who ware to govern it and legislate 
ft}SgSi-fer the aeKt al« or ^ev«ii yea^arj to whose care were to.be 
eSftwsted itiihafghlpand ^riedv4»tere^a; to whose integrity* 
eW*iwtsdom wAe to 'bpt^eommitted the concerns, moral and 
rhatm^id^aa far atr g$vernmen|, t aad legislation can affect them V 
ofkmany raiUfonelstof citizens, and many scores of millions of, 
^dependent tribe\j mi whose honour and judgment: were to, 
depend the character, the' comfort, the existence even, of them¬ 
selves and them children — the progress of many grqat questions' 
which they have much at heart — the possibilities of a grand 
future, fhe continuance of an honourable past 1 Surely, this 


vfras a function to be approached with the utmost gravity, to be 
* discharged with the greatest decorum, 1 to be fulfilled under an 
absorbing sense of the wide responsibility attaching to it. To 
choose those who were to gt^ern, not ourselves only, but myriads 
of others also, was surely a matter demanding the meat careful 
deliberation, and <he most conscientious caution: no selfish 
motive, no petty passion, no private predilection, could be 
allfwed to interfere where considerations so immense and, so 
various were at stake: £very man must bring to the task his 
mo3t*enligh£?qpd judgment, his sternest honesty, his highest 
powers. This is the theory : what was the fact? This is what 
we?might have expected to see: what is it that we have seen ? . 

* -We have.witnessed a scene in which all the better part of our 


national nature seemed to be abnegated and put off like a gar¬ 
ment— which in many of its details should make Englishmen 
blush far themselves and for their country. 1 We have seen a 
sod of Saturnalia —a licensed holiday for airing all the mean 
and had passions of humanity ;^we have seen thousands drunk 
with fowsh frenzy, hundreds of thousands drunk with ignomini¬ 
ous beer; we have seen, writers and orators busy in arousing 
envy, hatred, and malignity, by every stimulant within their 
readi; in awakening every furious feeling which ought to 
slumber for ever, and in torpifying every controlling principle 
whioh sbtfnld never for an hour be laid to; sleep* we have seen 
calumny and falsehood indulging themseLvea^to au extent which 
in ordinary times they would not venture to approach; webave 
seen*'»independent electors selling themselves, some Jfar , gold, 
some for flattery, some for ambition or revengewe .have semi. 
respectable and noble* candidates fawning, cringing* and trucks 
ling, in^cedeV to obtain a distinction which is honourable only- 
wlmjbifioarably gained; we havelheea meil whovwould aop» 
9t&S0m+ abef* yet complacently pocketing a bribe* anehme*/ 

would counael no douhtfol os <d»sw^tehio^ 
-da|^grot< now nBlriag a voter :to seff his conseiaaoe aed» luen 
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oetmtty.- In a wordfwe have witnessed ewnrtw 
shameless iniquity, which fill uswith. a'doub 
thstfrom bo- strange and gaflty^a prdcesfcsuc 
dtemt House of Commons can ‘ever ^obtained? vcmpdbBr 
so -many men fitted to be legislators — bigb-teiu^d^petnotiio^ 
honourable men,' who desire a etetin Parliament froiqiio sold id 
or unworthy motives—* should be content to wade to that %au»> 
nenee through such a sea of clinging and soiling mL*e. • ■ ■; * 

: Not for the wealth of wqjlde, not for the empire of the old 
Caesars, would we -consent to lay upon our conscience the eins 
and 'sufferings comprised in and consequent upon & general elec¬ 
tion as now conducted—the covetous desires aroused, the malig- 
naht passions excited and let loose, the debauchery stimulated and 
assisted; the woun^pd self-respect, the tarnished honour, the com* 
promised independence of many candidates; the social ruin of the 
honest voter, who stands sturdily by his principles; the moral ruin‘ 
of the bribed or bullied voter who deserts them; the conceptions 
of a whole people incalculably bewildered and relaxed. JTor it is a 
mistake to suppose that the evjj passes with the hour— that the 
old sense of right and jnstice and truth revives in its pristine 
clearness as soon as the' temporary stora which obscured ifhoa 
swept past*. ‘ Some leaves fall off every tiftie the tree'is shaken .* 
Lflt us look' for a moment at the varieties of moral mischief 
produced by the late election, so as to form some estimate of die 
real cost of a new Parliament, as now chosen, to the better 
elements of a nation’s life. How many candidates^ of gentle* 
manly birth and education — desiring a seat in Paniamqpb lor 
the gratification of honest ambition, or for the red. object iff 
serving their country and forwarding great public objects — 
have yet purchased that seat by mean compliances which ought 
to leave ever after a weight upon their consciences, and must 
almost incapacitate them from turningjto good a power which 
has beewteo unworthily obtained 1 How .many have* filed their 
* mind,’ as Shakespeare calls it, to meet- the angry passion* or 
foolish prejudices of the ignorant constituents whose votes they 
’ting—have, in clerical fashionj swallowed in the lump 
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a&the' articles of a political creed, only a few of which they 
cordially ’' behoved — and have stretched, clipped, and' warped 
their opimons to fit those of their committee or their borougli ! 
How maay hfcve perverted #u occasion which,' properly used, 
should be the mosteflervioeable of aUtfor the political education 
of 'the people -^-forinatruoting them in faots, for enlightening 
themwBto principles, for eradicating false impressions, andpre** 
paring them for*tWproper discharge ®f ,their electoral duties -*4 
opportunity confirming their prejudices, of endorsiiqg’: 
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ant political principles, affecting the practical interests of the 
d^jr, should be made by Prime Ministers after dinner, during the 
Session of Parliament. If Lord Derby had made this speech in 
ms place in the House of Lords, the* question which he raised 
might have been debated, and we might have obtained some 
light as to the nature of the particular compromise which he 
attempted, by insinuation and by the use of general terms, to 
recommend; as it was, he merely succeeded in throwing a doubt 
-«pon the effect of Mr. Disraeli’S^pecch, and of making the public 
suppose, that while the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to. 
abide by Free Trade, the Prime Minister thought it ^ possible 
that a small duty on corn, or some measure of cqjnpensation to 
agriculture, might still be extorted from the country. But the 
public was not kept very long in this suspense. The budget 
speech was made on the 30th of *April; the speech at the 
Mansion House on the 8th of May. In the course of a few 
weeks, another and a larger portion of the veil'was removed from 
the Protectionist intentions of the Government. ' In reference to 
the approaching dissolution of.Parliament, Mr. Disraeli, oat the 
2nd of June, issued an address to the Ehtetors of Buckingham¬ 
shire, in which he took occasion (o expatiate on the position of 
the country, and to set forth his opinions on the policy to J>e 
adopted with respect to Protection and Free Trade.* After some 
introductory remarks, on the three great Free-trade nteasures of 
the last six years; namely, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
equalisation of the Sugar Duties, and the repeal of the Kaviga- 
tion Laws, he proceeds as follows: — 

* The farmers hitherto have been the persons who have been 
‘ most injured by the repeat of the Corn Law's, but the diminution 
‘ of rent in Great Britain is greater than is generally supposed. 

* In preparing the official statement for this year, it was officially 
‘represented to me, that I must contemplate, in estimating^the 
‘ produce of the Income Tax, a diminution of rent not much 
‘ less in amount than 5,000,000/. sterling. Practically speaking, 
‘ itf r |feis country, rent has become a return for the capital 

|A h the improvement of Land. , Laws to secure a 

* refEJf .!■& such investment arc not for a moment to be tolerated; 

* but la^pvhich, by imposing unequal taxes, discourage that1b- 
‘ vestment,'we, irrespective of their injustice; highly impolitic; 
‘ for nothing contributes more to^the enduring prosperity of a 
‘ country than the natural deposit of, its surplus capital in the 
‘improvement of its soil.. Justice to the land, in all systems of 


* This address is printed in the ‘Times* of Monduy, June 7th. 
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* finance, is equally the interest of the proprietor and the farmer, 

* but it is also equally the interest of the community. 

‘ There is no portion of the United Kingdom-that has suffered 

* more from the precipitate repeal of the Corn Laws than Ireland. 

* The claim of that country to the consideration of Parliament is 

* irresistible. 

* The time has gones. by when the injuries which the great 

* producing interests endure can be alleviated or removed by a 
‘recurrence to the laws which,“previously to 1846, protected 
«them from such calamities. The spirit of the age tends to free 

* intercourse, and no statesman can disregard with impunity the 

* genius of the <cpoch in wljich he lives. But every principle of 
‘ abstract justice and every consideration of high policy counsel 

* that the producer should be treated as fairly as the consumer, 

* and intimate that when the native producer is thrown into un- 
‘ restricted competition with external rivals, it is the duty of the 
‘ Legislature in every way to diminish, certainly not to increase, 

* the cost of production. 

* It is the intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to recommend 

* to Parliament, as soon as it is in their power, measures which 
‘ may effect this end. 

* One of the soundest means, among others, by which this 

* result may be accomplished, is a revision of our taxation. 

* The time's are favourable to such an undertaking; juster 

* notions of taxation $re more prevalent than heretofore; powerful 

* agencies are stirring, which have introduced new phenomena 

* into- finance, and altered the complexion of the fiscal world; 
Sand the possibility of greatly relieving die burdens of the com - 
‘ munity, both by adjustment and reduction,' seems to loom in the 

* future.’ 

The meaning of the preceding passage .{however it may be 
disputed by the Protectioaist supporters of the Government) 
seems to us plain and obvious. Mr. Disraeli, spewing in his 
official character of Chancellor of the Exchequer*y«f Cabinet 
, Minister, and of Leader of the House of Commons^JjP^hgEefore 
as the authoritative organ of the Government, ■ReHttces all 
intention of proposing a recurrence to the laws which, previously 
to 1846, had protected the great producing interests of the 
country. These laws were the Corn Law, and the Act regulating 
tbdUugsr duties: the Navigation Laws were not repealed till 
but they appear to be incited in purport of . his 
proposition. He repudiates the idea of restoring these protective 
measures, not on any narrow ground derived from the peculiar 
character of the restriction—such for instance as the difference 
between a fixed duty and a sliding scale—> but because a 
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restrictive and protective commercial policy is repugnant to the 
genius of the present age. Having thrown aside the Protectionist 
system, as unsuited to the circumstances of the case, he tries to 
find some other remedy for the evils inflicted on the native pro¬ 
ducing interests, by unrestricted competition with the foreign 
producer. This remedy, he announces, is to be found in a 
diminution of the cost of production. This is the object at 
which it is the duty of the Legislature to aim; and he plainly 
declares that Her Majesty’s Mhnsters intend to recommend to 
Parliament, as soon as it is in their power, measures for effecting 
this end. • 

The end which Mr. Disraeli has in view, and to which the 
promised measures of the Government are to be directed, may, 
it seems, be attained by more Ways than one. But the measure 
for cornpassing this object, which lies considers the soundest, is a 
revision of our taxation. He lays it down that the times are 
peculiarly suited to this great work; and that, as the happy 
result of the various favourable circumstances which he enu¬ 
merates, we may anticipate- tfie advent of great relief to the 
burdens of the community, both by adjustment and reduction of 
taxes. * 

The intentions of the Government on the subject of" restoring 
Protection did not receive any great additional light, uu’! tig’the 
remainder of the Session. 1% a debate chiefly, tufning upon 
Mr. Mather’s case, raised by Lord J. Bussell on the 14th of June, 
Mr. Disraeli indeed created some surprise by declaring, that 
neither he nor Lord Derby had ever recommended a recurrence 
to the laws which regulated corn and sugar before 1846. With 
reference to the reimposition of a duty oh corn, he then expressed 
himself in the following significant words, which prove at least 
that he docs not form a very high estimate of the popularity of' 
the Protectionist doctrin >s: - - • 

- * If a measure, though recommended by the highest eco- 

* nomica l I ttthorities, is one that the popular will repudiates, I 
‘ do not flfl^that any minister is bound to propose it. But 

* what is^^| measure that you seem always wishing us to 
£ propose—that you, with such anxiety, press for, and appear 
‘ so jealous, if for ,a moment we lose sight of it ? It is, after 

* all, nothing but a countervailing duty against certain inequalities 
‘ of taxation ; and we can remove those inequalities of 

* taxation, and redress the 5 fiscal injuries and injustice which 

* we, Believe exist, without having recourse to odious means, I 
e consider that we are acting in “strict consistency with all we 

* have said if we adopt those means; that we are acting in 
r "perfect unison with all that we have counselled, if we follow 
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* the course which we think preferable, and which we believe 
‘ to be popular .’ * 

Abgut this time, a belief got abroad (either founded on Lord 
Derby’s doctrine of the eKpediency of compromises, or on some 
other assurance of some of his colleagues) that the Government, 
having abandoned Protection, intended to introduce a change of 
taxation for the exclusive benefit of the agriculturists, by which 
all the other separate interests, and the public at large, would 
be losers. Lrfrd Derby, aecordiif§ly, on the day preceding the 
dissolution of Parliamejit, took occasion to declare, that the 
measures 'to be brought forward by his Government in the next 
Session would not be intended to favour any particular interest, 
but would be framed so as to unite all classes, and to do justice 
to the claims of the entire community. We think it important, 
in order to prevent any misunderstanding, to annex his own 
words: — 

*. I will only say that in any measures which we may think 

* it our duty to bring forward in the next Session, while, on the 

* one hand, we shall not shrink fr«m the endeavour to do justice 

* to any class of the dojnmunity whom wc may think to be 
‘ suffering under inequality of pressure and injustice of taxa- 
.* tion, I can assure yopi; Lordships, at the same time, in all sin- 

* cerity aiu^ with all truth, that our endeavours will be directed 

* rather to ’reconcile than to exasperate the feelings of difference 
‘ between classes; ajid so far from supporting the interests of 

* one class as apart from the interests of the others, our object 

* wiU be rather to obtain the confidence of the country at large 

* by (doing to the best of our ability and with thorough im- 

* partiality, that which we beiicvq, to be called for by the claims 

* of justice to all the various interests of the country,’! 

Parliament was dissolved on the 1st of July, and on the 14th 
Mr. Disraeli attended a dinner c/ a .targe party of his con¬ 
stituents, at which he made a speech containing his views on 
public affairs. J As this speech is very copious on the subject 
of relief to agriculture, we will extract from it, in tbe speaker's 
own words, the prospects which he holds out to that interest 
from the measures of Government in next Session : — 

( I say, what is the reason the English producer, the English 

* occupier of land, cannot compete with the foroigii producer or 

* occupier of land ? I have always said the reason is, that the 

. .i — i—i — — i . ... . » I. . ..I . .. a y ■**" — " -■■■-— i — ■ 

■w 

# Hansard’s Debates, House of Commons, June 14th, 1852. 

*■ t Lord Derby, House of ^Lorils, Wednesday, June 30th, 1852. 
(Times’ Report .) 

. J See the ‘ Times ’ of July 15th, for a report of the proceedings. 
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4 English producer is under a system of taxation, a system which 

* is in general applied to himself, which.is in particular applied 
4 to the class to which he belongs, entailing upon him burdens 
% which do not allow him to run the race on equal terms.# This 
4 is what I said. And, gentlemen/1* have also said, that the 
4 Protectionist system was not to be justified unless you can 
4 show these circumstances exist. And I still believe these cir- 
4 cumstances do exist in this country, however much they may 
4 be modified, and that the pimciple of Protection is Sound ; that 
4 in a society which is artificial, in which there exists a financial 
4 system so complicated as our own, it was much better to 
4 adhere to compensating arrangements for the protection of the 
4 cultivator of the soil than that you* should madly leave him an 
4 unequal competitor with the foreigner. And this principle, I 
4 say, is at all times to be modified according to existing circum- 
4 stances. But, gentlemen, the l*rotcctive principle was not 
4 only a sound one, but it was a principle to the advantage of 
4 the country, and the only principle upon which our present 
4 system of finance could be vindicated. You could not vindi- 
4 cate a system that rested individually and mainly upon the 
4 cultivators of the soil, unless in its operation it gavg ( some 
4 compensatory relief to those whom it placed unde/: particular 
‘restrictions. Well, I say, gentlemen, if the country Jias 
4 chosen to abrogate that system, and if the majority of the 
‘ people of this country arc of opinion it would be unwise to 
4 recur to it, I say we must seek by other means, and in another 
4 direction, to place the cultivators of the soil in a fair and just 
4 position. Now, gentlemen, that is all I have ever said. It is 
‘ what I am perfectly r'ady to maintain. I said it in Oppo- 
‘ sition, as your member; and I say now, as a Minister of the 
4 Crown, I am perfectly prepared to advise Her Majesty to 
4 carry it out. Now, gentlemen, it has sometimes been said, 

4 that the policy which 1 wich to pufsue has been of but limited 
‘compass; that it referred only to the burdens entailed upon 
c land by our system of unfair taxation. Well, gentlemen, in 
4 the first {dace, if there are any particular burdens on one class 
4 which the rest of society do riot bear, I say, as a matter of 
4 principle, that there ought to be redress. But I utterly deny 
4 that at any time I have told you that proper measures of 
4 redress were solely or wholly to be got by any advantage 

* which might arise from the adjustment of particular burdens 

‘ entailed by local taxation.1 have not told yon, I do not 

4 tell you now, that this would give you a sufficient, or that this 
4 would give you the chief means of redress. I say no. It is 
4 in reviewing , it is in adjusting , the whole system of national tax - 
4 ation; it is in placing this system upon a just basis, that the 
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* producer will find that justice which the consumer, which 
‘ every fair and upright man, could wish him to secure. Gen- 
‘ tJemen, the old question was simply this: You said it're- 

* quircd a system of legislation which would secure to you m 

* artificial price. You frere always taught to believe that in 
1 raising prices you would find redress; and in my opinion it 

* would have been very wise not materially to have destroyed 

* the old system. But there is another view of the case, another 

* view of your position, another gjeans by which you may obtain 

* redress, and a means more practical than recurring to the past, 
‘ which *is beset with infinite difficulties. It is not to increase 
1 prices iii order that you may have a fair remuneration for your toil; 

* but it is, gentlemen, to reduce the costmf production. Now that 

* is the sound advice which the agricultural interest must act 

* Upon. You are told that it is one of the necessities for the 
‘ prosperous condition of England that the bread of .the people 

* should be cheap. . Well, I say, take care that the producer of 

* that bread shall be able to produce it as cheap as possible. 
‘ Now, gentlemen, you will find, t if you adopt that view of the 
‘ Case, that you who at;e occupiers of the soil will more gra- 

* du^Jjy get the feeling ofi the country,in your favour, and at the 
‘ same time more perfectly secure compensation for yourselves. 

* It is, as I have said, hr reviewing the system of taxation which 

* exists, anfl in the adjustment of that system, that the cul- 

* tivators of the soil will find that compensation which they 

* have a right to expect from [for ?] the abrogation of that law 

* which gave them artificial prices; and I say, in accordance 
‘ with the spirit of the age, and with the temper of the country, 

* let your produce now be raided upon *the cheapest possible prin- 


* ciple. But then it follows yoft must not allow your native 
‘ produce to be shackled by laws which hinder the producer 

* from competing with foreign countries. It follows that in the 

* new principle of justice the cultivators of the soil shall no longer 

* remain the only class incapable of receiving a fair profit for 

* their industry. It follows you must take care that the same 
1 justice be done to all Her Majesty's subjects. And*I am well 
*‘aware, gentlemen, if the question be viewed in that light, and 
1 if taxation shall certainly be placed upon a new principle , I am 

* convinced we shall be able to bring forward measures of relief 

* wfdch will receive the sympathy and approbation and support of 

* alf the various classes of this country 

<In hie speech at his election in the Shire Hall, on the 16th, 
Met Disraeli reiterated many of the Bame topics*; but our 
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* Reported in the ‘ Times' of July 17th. 
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space does not permit us to extract more titan the following 
passage:— - 

" f Gentlemen, I don’t pretend to think that any adjustment? of 

* local taxation would give the redness that is necessary* to the 
‘ cultivator of the soil; nor do I think that, in entering upon 
( the question of a revision of taxation, we are to consider the 
‘ interests of any class alone, however respectable.I carry my 

* views much further, and I look with confidence *to the moment 

* when the Government (yjjujgn some, who are pot entitled to 

* do so, now presume to treat with contumely) will bring forward 

* measures, which, while part of those measures will repress the 

* grievances of the cultivator of the soil, and place him in a fair 

* ’position for the exercise of his industry and the employment * 

* of his capital, will, at the same time, by their wise and com- 

* prehensive character, relieve evert^ class in the country by the 

* introduction into the system of taxation principles more just 

* and beneficial than those Which have hitherto been its basis.’ * 

If, therefore, we put together the declarations of Lord -Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli on the eubjgct of Protection and Free Trade, 
between their accession to office and jthe general election, the 
position of the Governrnflpt with respect to this questioiwf 1 
to stand thus. The Ministers hold that the Free Trade measures 
on com, sugar, and the Navigation Laws ! *were hasty, unjust, and 
unwise in their conception and execution,,and h* their con¬ 
sequences have been highly detrimental to the producing in¬ 
terests affected by them. They nevertheless see, with regret, 
that the country is not prepared to re-establish a system of Pro¬ 
tection for the benefit -of the landed and West India and shipping 
interests, and for the purpose of raising the prices of grain, 
sugar, and freight^; and, therefore, they wish that some other 
measures should be passed for improving the condition of the 
producer. They believe that the cost of production, particularly 
for agricultural produoej is increased by unjust taxation; they 
think that this injustice may be redressed, partly by a transfer 
of certain local burdens to the Exchequer, or by including 
personal property in the local rates, but chiefly by a geperal 
revision of the Queen’s taxes. By a proper change of taxation, 
the grievances of the agriculturists may, they hold, be removed, 
with the concurrence of all other classes of the community. 
They consider the present time as peculiarly well fitted for the 
accomplishment of the revision of taxation, both general and 
local, which they meditate; and they intend, as soon as possible, 
to lay before Parliament the measures for carrying their plans 
into practical effect. * * 

The essence of the agreement made between Lord Derby’s 
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Government and the Free-trade Opposition in the early part of 
last Session was, that, as soon as the measures necessary for the 
current service of the year had been passed, Parliament should 
be dissolved, principally in order that the question of Protection 
or Free Trade should beVlecided at the hustings. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, as we have seen, contrived before the end of the 
Session, to disconnect themselves with the question of Protection, 
—-though always with some reserve and equivocation of lan¬ 
guage,—-and the issue upbn wlyph they went to.jhe country 
was, in truth, little else than a general confidence in Lord 
Derby’s ‘Government. * An. abstract entity was formed, called 
Derbyism ; and the persons who were initiated into the mys¬ 
terious and hidden doctrines appropriated to jt, were called 
Derbyites. Not having ourselves been admitted into this fra¬ 
ternity, we are unable to describe the exact composition of the 
article ; ’ but we believe thaV a large portion of Protectionism, 
Itnixed with some No-Popery, and some hostility to Parliamentary 
Keform, are its main ingredient^. At the same time, Derbyism, 
as expounded on the‘hustings, was a, very malleable and un¬ 
certain creed; and hiight, like IVLfrtinus Scriblerus’s abstract 
idcjW.f a Lord Mayor, Wsuccessivelj? stripped of all its charac¬ 
teristic appendages. "For a Derbyiti in a county was a Pro¬ 
tectionist, in a small rtewn was neutrtd/in a large town was a 
Free Trad?.*. In Ireland, lie was for the Maynooth Grant, but 
in Scotland against it. In like manner, his dread of democracy, 
or his disposition tb yield to the spirit of the age, varied ac¬ 
cording *t> the constituency and the probable result at the poll. 
Hence it will, we suspect, be found, when Parliament meets, 
that Derbyism is merely a mme, and* represents no fixed and 
tangible set of opinions. . Whem the inanity of this new creed 
i? n#klc apparent, the disappointed devotee, on discovering his 
illusion, may exclaim,—* Tc colui virtus, ut rem; at tu nomen 
( inane es.’ * ' ‘f* t 

Lord Derby, contrary to the established constitutional practice, 
announced that be had opinions, but no practical intentions, 
on commercial and financial subjects, and that lib intended 
to appeal to the country for a policy. The country have 
answered thatf appeal by returning a House of Commons, of 
which (as we are assured by the organs of the Ministry) the 
majority are prepared to place confidence in Lprd Derby’s 
Government. This interchange of courtesies may be highly 
pleasing to the Ministers and their supporters; but we doubt 
whether the public will derive any substantial benefit from it. 
Lord Desby, with a gracious aiqjle, says to the country; ‘ Pray 
* have the kindness to give me a policy.’ The agricultural and 
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Protectionist constituencies make him a low bow, and say: ‘ We 
* place unlimited confidence in your Lordship’s Administration.’ 
This operation may prove the good breeding and excellent 
manners of the English people, but we do not perceive that it 
has either provided Lord Derby with*tlfe policy of which he was 
in search, or that the Protectionist electors have given their 
confidence to any set of principles, or for any other purpose than 
that of keeping a given, set of men in' office. 

The result^of the general elation is now before the country, 
and it is clear that the composition of the new House of 
Commons is not such ns to afford the probability of it speedy 
solution of the various practical questions which divide** public 
opinion. The ^elections, as managed by the Derbyite party,, 
have been characterised by an unscrupulous use of the rights 
of property, and also of Government influence, wherever it existed. 
Intimidation has been systematically practised,,on. a large scale, 
and the desire for the protection of the ballot has undoubtedly 
gained ground., In general, candidates of extreme opinions have 
been most successful; while those of moderate opinions have 
been often rejected. We rejoice sifacerelyj on" 1 public grounds, 
that Mr. Macaulay will return to graces the benches of a Liberal 
Opposition: his election has been not lesajionourable to himself 
than to his former and present constituents. On the other hand, 
we cannot but express our regret, as well as surprise, that a 
person of such high parliamentary qualifications as &ir George 
Grey, and who had, as Secretary of Stale, by his courpge, 
moderation, good management, and ability, rendered such im¬ 
portant services to the cause of order, in 1848, should have been 
hunted down, by all the overwhelming territorial influence of a 
Conservative Cabinet Minister, and by unsparing intimidation 
of voters, and driven from the seat ’which he had so worthily 
occupied. It has often happened that a Government has sought 
to avail itself of a popular cry, at a’general election, and has 
also appealed to the country in order to obtain support on that 
ground. But we Relieve that no exaihple can be found in our 
history of a general election systematically conducted, as the 
late election was, upon false pretences; and in which a Govern¬ 
ment deliberately claimed support upon grounds which it knew 
to he deceptive and mendacious. 

The Government have done their best to shift their political 
ground since they have been in office; but their history is too 
well known, the origin of their party is too recent, and their 
acts are too well remembered, for the country to regard them, 
at least for the present, in any other light than qs a Pro¬ 
tectionist Ministry. They have attempted to represent tljem- 
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selves as the only preservative against the deluge of democracy 
and revolution which is about to overwhelm us; but it must be 
perfectly obvious to all who observe the state of the country, 
and jvho compare it with former times, that the people are now, 
for the most part, in a Condition of unusual tranquillity and 
contentment, and that no demands for organic changes are 
made by large bodies of the working men, in a threatening and 
alarming toqe. This satisfactory position of affairs is beyond a 
doubt mainly owing to the successful operation of^he Free-trade 
policy, which the party now in*power did their utmost to resist 
and frustrate, and which they would still, if they could, under¬ 
mine. ' Which policy, we would ask, really deserves the name 
of Conservative — that which concedes in time tjie demands of the 
people which are founded on justice and reason, or that which 
resists them until they are extorted by intimidation and tumult ? 
Can any rational man dohbt, that, in the year 184$, when all 
the Continent of Europe was in a state of revolution and popular 
commotion, the stability of, our institutions, and the spirit of 
union and loyalty which pervaded all classes, was in great 
measure owing 1 to the voluntary repeal, in 1846, of the laws 
which were believed to raise the pi^ce of bread, in order to in- 
craase the rents of the landed aristocracy ? • 
v Frequent reference .has likewise been made, during the elec- 
tions, to' *he meeting at Chesham Place, as evidencing a com¬ 
pact between Lord John Bussell and the extreme section of the 
Liberal members, and proving a change in his opinions on Par¬ 
liamentary Beform since his resignation of office; We reaffirm 
the troth of the detailed statement in our Bomber for April 
(Bo. cxciv. p. 577.), in whech we showed that no such com¬ 
pact was entered into at that meeting. We believe that Lord 
John Bussell's opinions upon the general principles of Parlia¬ 
mentary Beform have undergone no change since the dissolution 
of his Government; and, ‘indeed, the dourse which he took upon 
-the motions on that class of subjects during last Session proves 
conclusively that they Eave remained unaltered. In fact, he 
has, like most persons who steadily maintain a middle*; course, 
exposed himself to charges coming from opposite- directions, 
winch, though inconsistent with each other and with truth, are 
not the less successful in obtaining a partial belief. * By the 
extreme section of the Liberal party he is treated as little better 
tlfen a Tory; as lagging behind the feelings and wants of the 
age; as timid and obstructive; as clinging to a wonwrat system ; 
and as checking the progress of Beform. The Derbyites, on 
theiOth&a hand, represent him a| a dangerous democrat, inflaming 
the^oountry with revolutionary aspirations, and ready to demolish 
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the throne and the House of Lords on the first favourable op¬ 
portunity which shall occur. Both these views are equally 
false ; but the alarm about the progress of democracy has only 
seized the Derbyite party since they have been in possession of 
office: when they were in Opposition,"they showed no dispo¬ 
sition to support the late Government in resisting extreme mo¬ 
tions connected with Parliamentary Reform, upon several of 
which Lord John Russell’s Government sustained temporary 
reverses, owyjg to the intentiqgal absence of the Protectionist 
members. 


The Derbyite party, ever ready to be all things to till men, 
and to adopt any opinion which could be turned to immediate 
account, have likewise extracted whatever advantage they could 
from the Anti-Maynooth cry at the elections; at the same time 
the Government have carefully abstained from holding out any 
hope that they would propose to repeal the Act which Sir R. Peel 
and Lord Derby carried through the two Houses of Parliament 
in 1845. Their prominent and substantial characteristic is, that 
they are Protectionists, but Protectionists who have abandoned 
Protection as a practical measure. They are reluctant and 
unconvinced Free Traders, believing* the principles of 
Trade to be unsound, and the principle of Protection (as Mr. 
Disraeli declared at the elections) to to sound. They think 
that the Free-trade measures of 1846 and 1849 ought not’to 
have been passed: that they were founded on an erroneous 
theory, and have been followed by results ruinous to the pro¬ 
ducing interests, but that the mass of the people^ view these 
measures with favour, that public opinion upholds them, and 
therefore that the time ,'s not yet come when they can be 
reversed. 


Mr. Disraeli (as we have already mentioned), near the end of 
last Session, defied anybody to find a passage in any speech de¬ 
livered by himself or by Lord Derby .recommending a recur¬ 
rence to the laws which regulated the duties pn corn and sugar 
before 1846. If we understand correctly the terms of this 
challenge, we are quite ready to pick up the glove. We* pre¬ 
sume that Mr. Disraeli does not lay any stress on the precise 
regulations of the duties on corn and sugar, as they stood at the 
beginning of the Session of 1846. We do not understand him 
to deny merely that himself and Lord Derby recommended a 
return to the identical scale of figures in which the duties on corn 
and sugar were then Expressed. What we conceive him to 
mean (and, unless such was his meaning, his challenge is worth¬ 
less) is, that neither he nor Lord Derby ever recommended a 
recurrence to a scale of duties on corn and sugar .which would * 
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be substantially Protective ; ■which would have the effect of rais¬ 
ing the prices of those articles for the benefit of the producer. 

* Now if this be the meaning of the challenge, we say that, 
not merely one passage, but the whole course and tenour of the 
speeches of Mr. Disradii'and Lord Derby, as well as of Lord 
George Benfinck, together with their other principal supporters, 
now for the most part members of the present Government, since 
the year 1846, has been to condemn the Free-trade measures 
of that year, and to recommcpd a reversal of jhe policy on 
which they were founded. They must be judged as practical 
men, cfealing with actual legislation, and with the conduct of 
public 'affairs, and their opinions must be construed by their acts. 
The course which they adopted was, not an acquiescence, in *the 
Free-trade measures of 1846. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill, Sir R. Peel announced that, although he disapproved of its 
policy, and had opposed if during its progress through Parlia¬ 
ment, yet, since i£ had become law, he would acquiesce in the 
decision of the Legislature, and not attempt to disturb this 
important national settlement. To the spirit of this declaration 
he adhered: and he never attempted to make the country dis¬ 
satisfied with that great change—but the Protectionist party 
never, either by word or deed, acquiesced in the measures of 
€846. Their whole public conduct, both in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment—in debates, and motions, at public meetings, and dinners, 
on the hustings, and in pamphlets, reviews, magazines, and new- 
papers—was a sevies of protests and remonstrances against 
those measures. The inevitable inference is that they would, if 
they had been able, have reversed and repealed those measures, 
and would have restored 4he policy which those measures 
superseded: though they might net have re-enacted the identical 
scales of duties which had been abolished, and which had under¬ 
gone many changes while the Protectionist principle was still 
maintained. If ever &nf politica? patty exerted themselves to 
accomplish a common object, it*was the Pxtitectionist party in 
their endeavour to recover Protection. In that endeavour they 
have- hitherto failed: but Mr. Disraeli must suppbse that his 
hearers have lost both memory and understanding, if he attempts 
to persuade them, that because the intentions of the Protectionist 
party wore not declared with the rigorous precision of a mathe¬ 
matical formula, he and Lord Derby did not do their best to 
pr^ail updn the. Legislature to abandon the FrCe-trade policy, 
and to revert to the system of Protection. The conduct of the 

r ty arid of'its lcudeA must be viewed as a whole, and cannot 
judged from, any one afet or expression. For Mr. Disraeli 
•now to* spy,that he and Lord Derby never recommended a 
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return to Protection seems to us no less a demand on the 
credulity of the public, than if Napoleon after his return from 
Moscow had said that in his expedition he had meant nothing 
inconsistent with the honour and independence of Byssia. * His 
own acts would have belied his words. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory or less conducive to the 
due settlement of great national questions, than the equivocal 
and indistinct language held by the leaders of* the present 
Government wn the importanf^subject of Free Trade. Last 
year they were Protectionists, both tn principle and practice, 
now they are Protectionists in principle and Free Traders in 
practice. They are Free Traders, regretting the loss, and pro¬ 
claiming the advantages, of Protection: they are Pree Traders, 
hostile to the principle of Free Trade, lamenting over the 
favour shown to it by public opinion and desirous of returning 
to Protection whenever any opportunity might offer itself, and 
so far as opinion would permit. They are Free Traders, but they 
would take advantage of any accident in the state of parties, or 
of any transient oscillation of public opinion, to reverse or 
mutilate the Free-trade policy. They »re entrusted with the 
key of the citadel; but they arc ready, at the first moment, 
when it can be done with impunity, to opfen the gatei, and le^ 
in the enemy. . ■* 

Mr. Disraeli, it is true, very plainly abandons Protection, 
even to a small fixed duty; and in his budget speech he detailed 
the successful working of the Free-trade measures. But at 
the Elections he still holds to the principle of Protection, and 
informs the farmers that they are entitled to expect compensation 
from the Legislature for its loss. Mr. Walpole, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whose office enables him to 
ascertain the condition of the working classes in all parts of the 
country, delivers a carefully prepare^ speech at Midliurst, in 
which he seeks to prove that the Free-trade policy has bean 
attended with disastrous con^qucnces: similar opinion! are 
enounced by the Solicitor-General and other less prominent, but 
not less loquacious, members of the Government. The strength 
of the Derbyite phalanx is still (as it nicknamed itself) the 
* Cohn try Party,’ that is to say, the party representing rural 
or agricultural interests. At the late county elections, the 
present Ministers were represented to the voters as Protectionists 
in heart, and as the,only true friends to the farmer: out of 159 
members returned for the English afid Welsh counties at the 
late election, 126 are marked in the printed lists as Minis¬ 
terialists, and only 33 as Anti-Ministerialists. In this number pf 
33 are moreover included the members for Middlesex, East 
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Surrey, South Lancashire, and the West Biding, in none of 
which constituencies the agricultural influences predominate. 
This decided superiority in the counties has been obtained by 
an industrious diffusion of the belief that the Government will, 
if they do not restore Protection on Corn, at least confer some 
equivalent privilege on the agricultural interest And this has 
been effected in spite of Lord Derby’s express declaration, on 
the last day cf the Session, that the forthcoming flscal measures 
of the Government would notobe framed so as*fb confer any 
partial benefit, but woultJ do equal justice to all classes of the 
community. 

In the midst of all thip inconsistency and self-contradiction, 
—this saying and unsaying,—this? tacking^-hackwards and 
forwards,—this opposition of principle and practice,—these 
refined distinctions between opinions which are to be acted 
upon and opinions which are not to be acted upbn, — these 
evasive, equivocating propositions, which no two people construe 
alike, and which will render it necessary, if the Government 
does not; speedily mend its ways, to establish a Professor of 
Casuistry at Westminster, in order to interpret their declarations, 
•—o^plain man finds hiidself fairly bewildered, and knows not 
what to expect or what not to expect. Believing firmly that 
w6, have, truth, reason* justice, and sound policy on our side, we 
wish to extricate ourselves from this confusion of tongues; we 
wish to reduce tbe> contest to a definite issue, and to fight the 
battle, not in the midst of clouds and obscurity, but in the 
broad daylight, and with the recognised weapons of legitimate 
warfare. If the newly ,4ected House of Commons is prepared 
at the bidding of Mr. Disrd&li to enfer on a retrograde and re¬ 
actionary course, —to reverse tbk policy of Free Trade, and to 
restore Protection, in some form or disguise,—be it so: let the 
question be clearly put an$ decide^, and the country will know 
to* act when the decision has been made^ But we protest 
againit the virtual decision of this question in the midst of dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty,—against the unfairness of «a fight, in 
which one of the antagonists stands in the open field, while 
the other is concealed in an ambush. We re-echo the petition 
which the Grecian hero in Homer addresses to Jupiter, 
when he 4 finds himself shrouded by darkness in the midst of the 
ba^le: — 

* Dispel this cloud, the light of Heaven restore, 

■i „ Give me to s^, and Ajax asks no more. 

If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 

But let us perish in the face of day,' 

*The ambighous and shifting position? of the Government on 
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the subject of Free Trade is owing to their opinions respecting 
Protection being opposed to the general opinion of the'country. 
They wish to move in a certain direction ; but they are headed 
back, and obstructed by the strength efjthe popular will. # We 
believe that the Ministers have made a very correct estimate of 
the 8t«tc of opinion an this subject; and, that if they had at¬ 
tempted to meet it in front, their defeat would have been certain, 
complete, and immediate. When Sir Robert Peef decided, on 
account of th<?4ailure of the potato crop, to proposes suspension 
of the Corn Laws, with a view to their ultimate repeal, the qpuntry 
was taken by surprise, but the majority of Parliament .and of 
the public acquiesced in a measure which they considered as 
urgent and nece&ftry. The change was sudden; and‘the policy 
of an entire Free Trade in agricultural produce was to the living 
generation new and untried. The country therefore, looked 
upon the change as a great experiment; the theory of Free Trade 
was subjected to a practical trial on a vast scale* and without any 
previous preparation; and they watched the results with corre¬ 
sponding interest and anxiety. •Now it is our firm belief that if 
the practical results of the Free-trade ptriicy had been unsatis¬ 
factory; if they had turned out to be what the ProtectidHists 
predicted they wo^jld be; if the experimental proof had been; 
against them, and if it had not been found on trial to be bene- 
fiend to the great bulk of the community, the Free Tracers would 
not have been supported by public opinion, the Protectionists 
would have prevailed, and the policy would have been reversed. 
The deliberate preference which the country now accords to the 
Free Trade as opposed to the Protectionist policy, is owing to 
their observation of its practical effects. They see that trade 
has been extended, that the revenue has flourished, that many 
articles of first necessity have been rendered cheaper and more 
abundant, that pauperism* and the po$>r-rates have been dimi¬ 
nished *; that the general condition of the working classes has 

i • 

* Mr. Walpole, in his speech at Midhurst, (reported in the ‘ Times 9 
of July 10th) made a statement respecting the poor-rates, which is 
inaccurate and deceptive, and ought never to have proceeded from a 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. He speaks of the 
poor-rates as an index of the condition of the country, and, therefore,, 
as a measure of pauperism; but, instead of quoting the sum expended, 
in the relief of the poor, he quotes the entire sum levied as poor-rates, 
which includes the county and borough rates, and other expenses, 
not far short of 2,000,000/. a year. The following table (extracted 
from the fourth Annual Report of the Poor-law Board, p. 92.) will 
show what has really been the progress of the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor since 1845, the year preceding the repeal of the 
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been ameliorated, and that all branches of productive industry 
have been in a state of unusual activity. They likewise see .that 
t£e adoption of 'Free-trade principles tends to improve our foreign 
relations, and to removp so much of the incentives to war and 
international disputes as arises from commercial jealousy. The 
influence of the prices of food upon wages, was a question on 
which discordant opinions, even among candid and well-informed 
persons, existed in 1846. The Anti-Corn-law League was prin¬ 
cipally a middle-class movement^ it never received, even in the 
manufacturing towns, any cordial support from the working 
classes,, who were told by the Protectionists, and believed, that 
their wages would be lowered by their employers in proportion 
to the fall in the prices of food. Sir‘Robert in the debates 
on the Com-law Bill of 1846, took occasion to refute this fallacy, 
and to explain the true social law with respect to this important 
subject.* Now, one of the most striking effects disclosed by the 


Corn Law. The expenditure for the year 1851 is less than that for 
the year 1845, notwithstanding tfce increase of population in the 
six years. The increase in the years 1847 and 1848 was owing, not to 
the repeal of the Corn Law#but to the high prices of corn during those 
years. The figures quoted by Mr. Walpole are those in the second, not 
those in the third colump . <§ 



Years ended 
Lady-day. 


845 

846 

847 

848 

849 

850 

851 


Total Amount 
pf Money 
Levied for 
Foor Rates. 


£ 

6,791,006 

6,800,623 

6,964,8^5 

7,817,430 

7,674,146 

7.270,493 

6,778,914 


Total Expenditure 
for the Ke^jef 
of the l’oor in' Eng- ! 
land and Wales. I 


£ 

5,039,703 

4,954,204 

5,298,787 

6,580,764 

5,792,963 

5,395,022 

4,962,704 


Rate per 
head on 
Population. 


* See his speech on the 27th of March, 1846; Hansard, 3rd series 
voL 85. p. 237. The subject has been correctly explained by| Mr. 
Caird, in his work on English Agriculture in 1850-51: — 4 The great 

* deference (he says) in the rate of wages between the southern and 

* northern counties, is a sufficient proof that the wages of the agri- 
4 cultural labourer are not dependent on the prices of agricultural 

f wheat, a pound of butter, or a stone of meat, 
in Cumberland or the North Biding, than in 
4 Suffolk or Berkshire; yet the wages of the labourer in the two 


4 produce. A bushel < 
1 is not more valuable 
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Annual importation of Ch;ain. *. 

recent change of prices is, that wages have not varied with the 
prices of food; all fees, salaries, and wages, for persons exercis- 
ing'any liberal prpfession, or any skilled calling, have remained un¬ 
changed ; while the wages of agricultural labourers have, in some 
parts of the country, been stationary, arftl in tliq parts, where they 
may have been reduced, the reduction has not been equal to the 
fall in prices. If therefore, Lord Derby’s Government were now, 
by any serious effort, to provoke the revival of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, that^gowerful confederacy would, in its renovated state, 
unquestionably receive the warm support of the working, classes 
throughout the kingdom, and not njerelyin the towns'/ 1 but also 
in the agricultural districts. Although in the country tlie poorer 
class of freeholders were very generally coerced by the land- 
. owners and farmers into voting for the Protectionist candidates 
at the late elections, yet their feeling.in favour of cheap bread, 
and their appreciation of the cause to which it is due, is as strong 
as among the operatives in the towns. Another important fact 
revealed by the continuous opening of our markets, is the great 
natural demand for corn in this country, aud the large available 
supplies in foreign countries for its satisfaction. The reduction 
in the prices of grain has been considerable, though not greater 
than was generally anticipated, but we'question whether any 
body in 1846 alfticipHtcd that, in a sh srt time, the annual im¬ 
portations of all sorts of grain, would for three successive years, 
amount to nearly ten millions of quarters per annum. Tacitus, 
near the beginning of his Histories, says that on the death of 
Kero, not only the senate and the soldiery of Home, but the 
generals and armies in the provinces, began to be in commotion; 
inasmuch as a great secret of the empire had been disclosed, that 
an emperor could be made elsewhere than at Rome. — ‘Evulgato 
‘Imperii arcano,. posse Principem alibi quam Romm fieri.’ 
When the provincial armies had once practically discovered their 
power, they never forgot or abandoned it. A similar Imperii 
arcanum has been revealed by the repeal of the Corn Law. So 

long as it existed, the people did not know how much food it ex- 

_____ 

• former are from 60 to 70 per cent higher than in. the two latter 

* counties. The price of bread is not higher in July and August 
i than in May and June; yet, in every agricultural county, the wages 
4 of labour during the period of harvest are increased. Nor are better 
€ wages directly the effect of capital; for the farmer of the cold clays' 
4 of Durham or Northumberland pays 11 s. a week, while the large 
4 capitalist who cultivates half a parish in South Wilts or Dorset pays 
4 only 7s. to his labourer. The higher rate is unmistakably due to the 
4 increased demand for labour.’ (1\ 519.) 
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eluded* But new that they know by experience what is the 
extent of their demand, and with what regularity it can be aatis- 
fietl* they will never consent to permit this abundant stream of 
supply to be intercepted. t 

The success o£the Irefe-tra^e measures of |j^^and 
with respect to the general* interest of the comtn^ly, hasua* 
questionably rather exceeded, than fallen short qvthe expec¬ 
tation s,of theii* promoters. The los9 and privations, temporarily 
felt by the producing interests, quoted by these nteasures, may 
have been considerable; but they are far outweighed by thB 
advantage which has, accrued to the great body of tbe com¬ 
munity, and after a time they will be removed and compensated 
by voluntary adjustments. So conclusive, uppa the whole,'is 
the evidence in favour of the Free-taXdo policy, that the Protec¬ 
tionists find themselves constrained, tor the present at least, to 
! renounce their distinctive opinion, and to sail under tbe enemy’s 
flag. We have heard it said, in defence of this change of opi¬ 
nion, that Lord Derby has only followed the example set him 
by Sir Robert Peel. We do not blame Lord Derby for aban¬ 
doning his Protectionist ^policy; on the contrary, we rejoice at 
jhe tardy homage paid by him to sound principles: but the 
difference between his*conduct and Sir Robert Peel’s seems to 
us Material The One tvas a sincere convdht t<? the doctrine of 
Free Trade ; 5 the other changes his policy, but retains his opi¬ 
nions. The one broke up Iris government by the change of his 
policy; the other changes his policy in order to retain office;' 
and even then, does not adopt the new policy with honesty and 
sincerity. 

Owing to the peculiar marfner in vfhich this reverse move¬ 
ment has been executed, in whiclf this tergiversation has been 
performed — the Government do not simply abandon Protection, 
and remain a9 they were. ^They abandon Protection, it is true, 
bnt they maintain the case of grievance*on which Protection is 
alleged to be founded. The conclusion may be repudiated, bub 
the premises stand unshaken: one remedy is rejected, but -the 
disease is unabated, and another treatment for the suffering 
patient must be found. The agricultural interest, the West India 
interest, the shipping interest, are ready to pour an unlimited 
number of fees into the outstretched hand of the physician: but, 
they exMCt in return,a perfect and entire cure. 

Row, a3 we have seen, this perfect and entire cure Has been 
pEOBsipI by . the State Physician. Ho nas got the panacea 
in’ moratory; it is certain in it* effects, and agreeable to 
the teste, and he is ready to administer it at the earliest pos- 
sib^e period. The agriculturists are the class to ba principally 




benefited by this potent specific;' but its advantages ate not 
to be peculiar to any one interest, and are to extend to t^ie 
entire community. Let us then try to discover what this sub¬ 
stitute for Protection can b?, and wfeat are the gains‘which 
are to accrue to the producing interests from a revision of 
taxation made Upon equitable principles, and doing justice to all 
classes. 

The first remedy for unequal taxation which slems likely to 
emanate frons»the present Gcfeemment, is that embodied in so 
many speeches of Mr. Disraeli; namely, a transfer of, burdens 
from the local to the general taxes. • We cannot belieye that a* 
Conservative Ministry contemplate so extensive 9 change in Otir 
system of local" government as would be involved in a transfer 
of the cost of relieving the poor, or of repairing the roads, tb 
the Consolidated Fund. We .think it, therefore, unnecessary 
at present to dwell on the consequences of such measures as 
these. We will only remark that if the relief of the poor in 
England is transferred to the Consolidated Fund, a similar trans¬ 
fer must be made for" Scotland and Ireland ;• and we doubt 
whether the English tax-payer will nlake a good bargain, 
he guarantees the costs of an Irish-poor law, administered by* 
the agents of the Government. ‘ If any additional transfer of 
this sort is now made', it will probably be confined to the ex¬ 
penses of prisons, prosecutions, and police, or to the salaries of 
poor-law officers. Limited transfers of thiq sort may be made 
without danger of any great increase of expense: but the follow¬ 
ing considerations must not be overlooked. In the first place, 
the loc^l rates, though paid by the occupier, are unquestionably, 
in the long run, a deduction from 'the landlord^ rent. At the 
beginning the farmers might feel some relief (though the reduc¬ 
tion in the rates would probably not be more than 3d. or 4 d. in 
the pound) j but after a (jme the landlord would reap the entire 
benefit of the changes—subject, however, to the.condition of 
paying his share of the general tax, from which the expense 
would then be defrayed. Secondly, the relief afforded by a 
transfer of local rates to the general exchequer would not be 
confined to the agricultural interest. It would, to a great ex¬ 
tent* be shared by railways, coal mines, and manufactories, as 
by houses in the towns. Thirdly, if the expenses of prisons and 
police, and all the salaries of local poor-law officers, are under¬ 
taken- by the Treasury, the Government will he directly respon¬ 
sible for the management of these departments,- and must assume 
the appointments of aU the t persons employed. This change 
would strike at the root of our system of local government, hud 
would centralise our institutions to an-extent which no political 
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parfyj *knd least of all the ' Country Party/ 'has hitherto Con¬ 
templated. „ 

‘ We will add, thata more disinterested course for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to tafce, than to invite transfers from the 
local taxation to the general Exchequer, it is impossible tOv con¬ 
ceive. If he has a surplus, it will be instantly swallowed up; 
if he has not a surplus, he must impose new taxes in order to 
meet the new'charges.' In the one case he is prevented from 
using his surplus for making any*reductions or modifications of 
existinggovernment taxes; in the other case he is forced to 
resort to, the difficult and unpopular course of raising existing 
rates of duty e or of taxing new articles. If, therefore, Mr. 
Disraeli has formed any plans for marking transfers of this sort 
on a large eoile, we suspect that he will find them anything but 
easy of execution, and thatr he has been building up, not one, 
but a succession of brick walls, with which his head fhust come 
in collision. * 


. W e think it not unlikely that Mr. Disraeli, since the Ex¬ 
chequer has been under his care.? has begun to look upon new 
charges upon the Exchequer, to the amount of several millions 
yea/, with a less complacent eye than he regarded them, when 
he spoke from the Opposition benches as leader of the ‘ Country 
* Party.’ * We have seen that in his speech at the elections, he 
assigned a secondary rank to the substitution of general for local 
taxation, and indeed almost laid it aside. The measure to which 
lie pointed as really meeting the exigencies of the case, as being 
the true equivalent for the precious but unattainable remedy of 
Protection, and as calculated to satisfy the reasonable and just 
demands of the agriculturists, without inflicting any loss or 
causing any discontent among the rest of the community, was a 
GEnebal Revision of Taxation. Setting aside then, for the 

S esent, the question of the expediency of transfers from the 
_ ial taxes to the Consolidated Fund, let us inquire what are the 
’ changes in the general taxation of the country which may be 
expected, by rendering it more just and equitable, to give relief 
to the agriculturists, as well as to all other classes of the com¬ 
munity. . 1 

In Order to facilitate and simplify this inquiry, we will annex 
an account of the principal itemq of the public revenue for the 
yearil$51, which we have extracted from the finance accounts 
presented in the late Session of Parliament, and signed by the 
ptes^nt fiecretary to the Treasury. We have taken the net 
prodjici of each head of revenue, ai it stands after the deduction 
of drawbacks, bounties, and other' repayments, and not the pay¬ 
ment! into the Exchequer, (Sess. 1852, No. 126.) • • ■ ’ 
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„ .Net produce ofthe revenue of the United Kingdom,, for the 

ended 5th of January 1852. 

' . £ 

2,525,250. 

6,030,823 

5,900,624 

5,085,559 

4,466,468 

4,159,098 

1,776,246 

1,160,570 

1,043,026 

928,676 

• 521,870 

504,921 

444,670 

426,023 

357,851 

1,540,137 

776,038 

- 6,529,049 

5,440,349 

2,647,078 

1,142,905 

2,422,168 
• 

$78,783 
108,916 

563,452 


year 


Spirits. Customs 
— Excise 

2. Tea 

3. Malt 

4. Tobacco - 

5. Sugar 

6. Win* 

7. Excise licenses 

8. Soap 

9. Paper 
„ 10. Timber - 

1.1, Corn u - 
•12. Coffee 

13. Hops 

14. Currants 

15. Other Duties and Receipts of Custom# 

16. Other Duties and Receipts of Excise 

17. Stamps - 

18. Income tax 
lb. Assessed taxes 

20. Land tax 

21. Post office 


* m 


22. Crownlands, and small branches of the 
* Hereditary Revenue 

23. Surplus fees of public offices 

24. Money arising from the sale of old stores 

and other resources 


Total net RcBeipt - £56,834,710 

• * - 

a 

i 

This sum, of nearly 57,000,000/. sterling, fairly represents the 
amount levied by the taxation of the general government in the 
year 1851. The payments into tne Exchequer, which were 
only 52,233,006/., do not give an accurate view of the annual 
taxation, inasmuch as they not only include the balances from 
.former years, but they exclude the payments made for the 
costs of collection and for other purposes, out of the net receipt, 
before the revenue reaches the Exchequer. Thus the net 
receipt of the Post Office revenue, in 1851 was 2,422,168/., 
which sum was actually obtained from the public; but the 
payments into the Exchequer, after the expenses of collection, 
and other charges had been deducted, were only 1,069,000/., or 
leas , than half the net receipt. Iu like manner, the net receipt 
of the customs was 22,197,075/., whereas the payments into 
the Exchequer were only 20,615,337. 
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. NW, if the reader will cast his eyes over the twenty-four heads 
of receipt under which we have arranged the revenue for 1851, 
he’will at once perceive that, although these items are not nume¬ 
rous, thby.nevertheless, in their aggregate* form a highly complex 
♦nd artificial system. They are the condensed result of a serifs of 
experiments upon the interests of the country, and the endurance 
of tax-payers; which may be supposed to embody such modes of 
taxation as, upon trial, have been found least objectionable. 
They have undergone the sevqja scrutiny of ajiong series of 
/Chancellors of the Exchequer, of administrations, and of parlia¬ 
ments, ahd have been deliberately retained as beet fulfilling the 
condition^ of that very difficult problem, which consists in fmd- 
ing a good tajf. Most of' them have been in, existence for’ a 
large number of years; and they have been adapted by succes¬ 
sive amendments, by gradual and tentative reforms, growing 
out of the suggestions of a wide experience, to the wants, feel¬ 
ings, and habits of the country. Their regulations have fol¬ 
lowed the variations in the processes of manufactures and in the 
importations of <jpmmerce, so as to^avoid unnecessary interference 
with the operations of the trader, on the one hand, and on the 
pother, .to guard the interests of the revenue against fraud! Their 
stability has been a matter of calculation with all persons en¬ 
gaged in tfade, in money transactions, or in the investment of 
capital. Nup<berless pecuniary arrangements are made with refer¬ 
ence to public burdens; and it is a well-known remark of writers 
on political economy^ that half the evil of a tax often consists in 
it* recency, because in' time economical relations adapt themselves 
to a paitioular mode or rate of taxation; such, for example, as 
an income tax. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer of any but 
a Conservative Ministry had on tlfe hustings made promises of a 
complete and radical change of the entire system of taxation, 
which was. to remove all injustice, and to give universal satisfac¬ 
tion, he would probably have been *dendiinced by all Conserva¬ 
tive statesmen as a jash and dangerous adventurer, who,' for a 
temporary purpose, excited expectations which he , could not 
reasonably nope to fulfil. “ . * 

Of the twenty-four items under which we have arranged the 
revenue ef 1851, the three last do not at present concern us. 
Moreover, we may pass over the Post-office revenue (No. Si.); 
believing. that, if Lord Derby does not wish to face the re¬ 
storation o|; u duty on corn, he will not undertake to raise the 
penny prtPgi above its present rates. The sixteen first items 
renresemt-the revenues of Customs,and Excise.. . All the articles 
wniiip,produce more than 300,000La year are stated separately; 
%M§£ are placed together under Nos. 15. and 16. Nowfrom 
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what change or readjustment of these sixteen heads of taxation 
is any substantial relief to be afforded to the agriculturists ? 
The Malt Tax naturally fir.it presents itself for consideration; 
but this tax produces 5,000,000/. a year; a sum which faj 
exceeds any surplus which Mr. Disraeli is likely, to hhve at 
his command. His estimated surplus for the current financial 
year, ending the 5th of April, 1853, is 461,021/.; being- the dif¬ 
ference between an estimated expenditure of 5f,163,979/. and 
an estimated Revenue of 51,t»£5,000Z. Even if the revenue 
should prove more favourable than his estimate, yet the,effective 
surplus in April next is not likely to exceed 1,000,00G£ The 
state of the Funds is such as to hold out a prospect that a re¬ 
duction in the charge of ihe interest of the National Debt may 
be effected at no distant period; but the conversion of the 3 per 
cents, into a 2| per cent, stock is* a large operation, and can 
only be effected under very favourable circumstances of the 
money market. However, we will assume, for the sake of- 
argument, that there is in April next an available surplus of 
2,500,000/. How would this*sum enable Mr. Aisraeli, to effect- 
a revision*of taxation for the relief of,the agricultural interest?^ 
Would the House of Commons and the country consent to allow 
him to appropriate the whole of it to thg reduction oY the Malt 
Tax ? Even if this were done, what benefit woul(| the agricul¬ 
tural interest receive? The Malt Tax principally affects the 
famer by raising the price of liarley to the. consumer; and the 
price of malt is felt by the consumer, almost exclusively in the 
price of beer. In the year ending January, 1852, no spirits 
from malt alone were distilled iy England; in Scotland the 
quantity so distilled was 5^24,158 gallons, and in Ireland 
143,883 gallons. The practice of‘ distilling from malted grain 
is almost exclusively confined to Scotland *, in which country 
a drawback equivalent to t!se Malt* Duty is alleged for malt 
used in distillation. If the Malt Tax were repealed or reduced, 
the price of beer would he lowered; but the farmer would 
derive no benefit from the measure unless the price of barley 
was raised. There would be an increased demand for barley; 
but that increased demand would be satisfied by increased home 
cultivation and by increased imports, f If it raised the price of 

* See Pari. Paper Sess. 1852, No. 232. 

f Mr. Porter, in his work on the Progress of the Nation, (p. 565. 
ed. 1847) states that foreign barley is unfitted for malting in Eng< 
land. This may have been the case at the time when Mr. Porter 
wrote, but the importations have increased largely since 1846, and. 
we understand that foreign boi'ley is now much used for malting. 
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Bariejy the price of beer would rise; and thus the increased 
demand would be repressed, and the price of barley would r full 
back again. We doubt, therefore, whether, even in the barley¬ 
growing districts, the f&rfaer would derive any other benefit 
from- ^he remission or reduction of the Malt Duty than that a 
larger breadth of barley would be sown; the price of barley 
would not rise. In the districts whicli do not grow barley, the 
farmer would receive no direct advantage from any alteration 
of this tax. There is now no duty on beer, as ^Ich; .the Malt 
tax chiefly operates as a beer tax, and it falls principally on 
England,- where the great* consumption of beer takes place. 
The followingiare the net receipts of the Malt Tax for each- of 
the three kingdoms in the year 1851:— . ** 




England - 
Scotland - 
Ireland - 



£ 

4.422,962 1 
406,679 \ 
205,917 J 


Total. " 
£5,035,559. 


* 

Ireland, therefore, whose clniip to consideration on account 
of the Cdrn Laws Mr. Pisraeli declares to be irresistible, would 
.derive*-but little benefit 1 'from the repeal or reduction of the 
Malt Tax* « 

The following account, for the year ended 10th of October, 

.„ ,.J -_ L ......... - 

t 


Besides, if the demand for malting barley were to increase, and 
foreign barley was inferior to home-grown barley for this purpose, 
foreign barley might be more extensively used for distillation. 
The following account shows the recent increase in the importations 
of barley. ? i> c 

Quantity of Foreign Barley entgred for Home Consumption in 
each of the.following Tears. 


<a Years ended * 
5th January. 

* Qdarters. 

f ' 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1«51 

1852 

299,425 ; •' 
400,448 
794,999 
899.960' 
1,554,860 
1,042,801 

8d2,5o2 | 


W^e cannot mention Mr. Porter’s name without expressing our re- 
gvftRfikt the great less which the public service, as well a& the cause 
of •economical science and statistical knowledge, lias sustained in liis 
premature death. 
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1851*, shows how large a proportion of the malt made in the 
United Kingdom is used by brewers; so that the Malt Duty in 
fact becomes simply a tax on the article which they manufacture:— 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

"% 

Total 


• 9 

Quarters of 
Malt made 

- 4,128,422 

- 531,935 

- .192,761 


Used by Brewers 
and Victuallers. 

3,751,589 
133,390 
* 158,539 


- 4.853.118 


4.043.518 


• ,» 

. The remission of the Malt Tax* wholly or. in part would, 
therefore, in substance be, the remission of an indirect tax on 
beer. The persons who would really benefit by it would be the 
consumers of beer, not the producers of barley. We should be 
very glad if the consumers of beer could be relieved of this 
indirect tax; but, in remitting taxation, it *is necessary to con¬ 
sider who has the strongest claim. The repeal of the Malt Tax 
would not only cut off a vfery productive bfench of revenue, 
but would indirectly affect the dut£ fln spirits. There is rf$w 
a high duty on British and Irish spirits, which produces a 
revenue of 6,000,000/. a-year. There.is no duty on beerj but 
there are taxes on malt and hops, the ingredients of’beer. * The 
duty on hops is not sufficient to affect the price of beer; and, 
therefore, if the Malt Tax were repealed, the price of beer 
would be substantially unaffected by taxation. But beer would 
then come into competition with spirits, a highly taxed article; 
and it would prove asformidatjle a rival as cider (which is 
wholly untaxed) is to beer iji the cider-producing counties. It 
may be said that the moral effects of encouraging the consump¬ 
tion of beer instead of spirits would be good. This may be so, 
but we are now considerir-g the financial effects of a repeal of. 
the Malt Tax; and one of those effects would, as we think, be 
to render the spirit duties less productive. 

The Hop Duty is another tax levied upon an agriculture 
product; but it is a product confined to a few English counties, 
and the entire repeal of the. tax, which amounts only to about 
400,000/. a year, would give no general relief to the agricultural 
interest of the United Kingdom. The repeal of the Hop Duty 
would no more affect the farmer of Buckinghamshire or Lan¬ 
cashire, or Scotland or Ireland, as a producer, than the repeal 
of the duty on spices or coffee. Moreover, if the excise duty 
on hops was repealed, the customs’ duty must likewise be 


* ParL Paper. Sess. 1852, No. 203. 
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abolished, and foreign bops be admitted free of duty; whereas 
at present foreign hops are nearly excluded. The customs duty 
on boj$ last year produced only 2121 The excise duty on 
native hops is 2d. per lb. whereas the customs’ duty on foreign 
hops is 2/. 5c. per cwt., or nearly 4d. per lb., being a protection 
of 100 per cent. 

If, however, the duties on malt and hops are to be considered 
as pressing unfairly upon the agricultural interest, because 
they are levied* on a product of*tne native soil, Tor the same 
reason thev duty on spirits is an agricultural grievance. Spirits, 
in the United Kingdom, ire invariably manufactured from 
lin, either barley or oats : high rates of duty on foreign spirits 
ive been maintained avowedly a p'rotectioif to the English 
agriculturist It would therefore follow, by parity of reasoning, 
that justice to the native agriculturist demands the repeal of the 
Spirit Duty. The spirit duties, however, including both excise 
and customs, yield a revenue exceeding 8,500,0001. a year; and 
we know of less objectionable source from which so large a 
sum can be drawn. If the ‘ revision of taxation,’ is to sweep 
away the duties on spirits,,as well as those on malt and hops, as 
being unjust to agriculture, and if at the same time, five or six 
millions a year are to b$. transferred from the local taxes to the 
Consolidated v Fund, thfe ingenuity of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer in devising new taxes will be severely tasked. 

Now that the Protectionists are in office, we expect to hear 
no more of the prohibition to grow Tobacco in the United 
Kingdom as an agricultural grievance. They have doubtless by 
this time discovered that if tfie home?grown tobacco was not 
subject to duty, the customs revenuqwould be greatly diminished; 
and that if the home-grown tobacco was liable to an- excise 
duty equivalent to the customs duty, the cultivation would be 
rofitable. * " < 

’he duties on Stamps underwent a revision and reduction in 
the Session of 1850, and will probably not .be subjected to any 
farther alterations at the present time. The assessed taxes have 
no peculiar incidence upon agriculture, but are common to all 
classes of consumers. They are therefore not likely to attract 
the attention of a financial reformer who is desirous of removing 
inequalities of taxation, real or alleged, with respect to particular 
classes. •The only two taxes, therefore, which remain for our 
cfmsidera$jf|jft are the Land Tax and the Income Tax. The 
Land Tafcbaa existed in its present form sinoe the reign of 
Wilfiii ahd Maty; and all the land in the kingdom has been 
and inherited, many times over, since its first imposi- 
tw&r’Tt is in general a fixed as well as a moderate charge, and 
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much of it has been redeemed. It affects the owner of lan4 
exclusively: it does not concern the occupier, mid it can have 
no influence on the prices of agricultural produce. We cannot, 
therefore, think .that the Land Tax can occupy a prominent place 
in the catalogue of agricultural grievances, or that any modifi¬ 
cation of it would bring any comfort to the complaining portion 
of the landed interest. The Income Tux, on the other hand, 
cannot fail to attmct the attention of the present Government, 
though it is nq£ a tax pressing unduly on the agriculturist. The 
history of the present Income Tax is well known, and we need 
not repeat ifs details. Having bejpn originally introduced by 
Sir Robert Teel in 1842, it was continued for successive triennial 
periods until 185,1 ; in which year Lord John Raesell’s Govern¬ 
ment proposed its renewal for a further period of three years. 
Mr. Hume, however, when the Bill was in committee, moved to 
limit the •'term of renewal to one year; and his motion, having 
been seconded by Alderman Thompson, and backed by the 
strength of the Protectionist party, was carried. Mr. Disraeli, 
in supporting Mr. Hume’s nation, made the following among 
other remarks, explanatory of the grounds on which he thought 
it expedient to limit the Income Tax to a single year: -r 
* My object in supporting the amendment is, that .the assess- 
‘ ment to the Income Tax should, if opo&ible, be made more 

* equitable ; that I particularly, in this observation^ look td the 

* positiop of the tenant farmers under the schedule constructed 

* by the Government, and to the position ofiprofetsional men. I 

* feel persuaded myself, that, whatever members on either side 
‘ may say, it will be impossible to maintain for any length of 
‘ time the principles upc?n which *the assessment of the profes- 

* sional incomes to the properly tax is based. .... You must 
( endeavour to make direct taxation as universal in action as 

* indirect taxation, if you intend it to form an important point 
‘ of your financial systeih. Nothing is more popular at present, 

* out of doors, than direct taxation; but it is popular with 

* those who |tre not directly taxed. The present system is not 

* taxation, out confiscation ; nor is the evil confined to the class* 
‘ that is taxed.’* 

In his budget speech of last Session, Mr. Disraeli, in proposing 
the renewal of the Income Tax for another year, adverted at eon- 
eid^rahle length to the principles on which that tax is founded, 
and particularly to the two questions of a uniform rate for per¬ 
manent and precarious incomes, and of exemptions for small 
incomes. With respect to the first, he expressed no decided 


* May 2nd, 1851. Hansard, 3rd series, voL 116. p. 482. 
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opinion, but intimated a fear that if the piece of the actuaries 
Were adopted. Schedules A., B., *md C. would become as unpo¬ 
pular as schedule D. With respect to the other question, he 
laid down the principle, thaj; direct should be nearly as universal 
in its incidence as indirect taxation; that if the revenue is to 
depend, permanently and to a large extent, upon direct taxation, 
its application must be made very general. Direct taxation 
founded on a system of exemptions is (he added) confiscation. 

The Select Qommittee on the fyeome Tax^which was appointed 
late in the Session of 1851, and continued its sittings during last 
Session,„came to no conclusion upon the evidence which .they 
obtained.* Upon the motion of Mr. Disraeli, the Committee 
resolved, that faking into consideration the importance of the 
subject, the state of business before the House, and the prospect 
of an early prorogation, there was not sufficient time for discuse- 
ingand preparing a report that could do justice to the question. 

The Income Tax now stands renewed until the 5 th of April 
next, and therefore the Government must be prepared to take 
one of the following courses: viz.■either, 1. to allow it to expire 
at the appointed time; «or, 2. to propose its renewal in its ex¬ 
isting form; or, 3. to propose its renewal with alterations. The 
first course, is one whfch they would no doubt willingly choose: 
but a substitute for 5*303,000/. a year is not easily found. Even 
if they. coul<*'have recourse to a small import duty on corn (from 
which their declarations have excluded them), they would make 
up but an inconsiderable fraction of this 6um. The difficulty of 
repealing or reducing the Income Tax would be still further 
increased if large transfers were made from the local taxes to the 
Consolidated Fund.' We tHbrefore b&lieve that Lord, Derby’s 
Government will find that they cdhnot escape from proposing a 
renewal of the Income Tax. If, however, they decide to pro¬ 
pose its renewal, even for^i limited term, they seem to be ex¬ 
cluded, by Mr. Disraeli’s expressed opinions on the, subject, from 
proposing its renewal in its present form. If an income tax based 
on exemptions is confiscation, and if the principle jOfl^hich pro¬ 
fessional incomes are assessed is unjust, some attempt to remove 
these defects must he made by the Government, before, they can 
call upon Parliament to sanction a continuance of the tax. 

In a pamphlet recently published by Mr. A. Alison, entitled' 
‘ Universal Free Trade,’ a plan is promulgated forabolishbig all 
customs, exoise, stamp, and assessed taxes, and for raising the 
entire revenue by taxes upon income ■ and property. For this 
purjK*se, he proposes to increase the Income Tax from 3 to 
8 |jfr cent., and to extend it to all incomes without exception, 
Wth in Great Britain and Ireland. If the tax. were regulated 
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on these principles, he estimates that Schedules A. and C. (land 
an$ the foods) would produce 18,000,000/., and schedules D. and 
E. (trades, profession^ and public offices) 14,000,000/.^ per 
annum; of schedule B. (fanners’ profits) be takes no noticfe. To 
these heads of Income Tax, he proposes to add a tax on wages; 
which taking 227,000,000/. as the taxable wages of the nation, 
gives a further sum of 18,000,000/. a year. These sums would 
together 1 amount to 50,000,000/. With respect* to the tax on 
wages, Mr. AKson says:— • % , ■ 

* The eighteen millions we propose to raise from the indus- 

* trious classes will be got with great ease if we charge.tfwe tax to 

* the employer. The employer will deduct the tax from the work-' 
‘ men, in the sam* manner as many of the payments under the 
‘ present Income Tax are made. The tax on wages will thus be 

* collected with as much certainty ?s any other portion of tli« 

* revenue, * and we know of no objections that either the era- 

* ployer or employed can make to an arrangement which is to 

* conduce to the good of all.’ (P. 14.) 

Mr. Alison, it will be observed, proposes tej raise the same 
amount upon wages as upon laud and the funds. We certainly 
do not share his opinions as to the facility with which an Income 
tax on wages could be levied; and we fear that Mr. Disraeli 
is right in saying that direct taxation 'is* only popular anydng 
those who do not pay it. We subscribe likewise to Mr. Disraeli’s 
opinion,, that if the system of direct taxation is to be made per¬ 
manent and general, and is to be the chief support of our revenue,' 
its exemptions must be brought within the narrowest possible 
compass. Now there is one very extensive class of direct taxes 
which admit of no exemptions, except on the ground of extreme 
poverty, to be specially proved in each individual case; they have 
been long in force in the United Kingdom, and they now produce 
about 12,000,000/. a year. These ane the local rates; and this is 
the class of taxes which Mr. Disraeli and the Protectionist party 
have for some years been trying to undermine. It is true that 
their objection is founded on the ground that the local rates do 
not include personal property ; but if the effect of the transfer 
which they recommend is to render an increase of the Income 
Tax necessary, they will only enlarge the operation of the system 
of exemptions to which they object. Mr. Disraeli, in his budget 
speech, likewise objects to the new House Tax, as affecting only. 
400,000 out of 3,500,000 houses; but he is doubtless aware that 
thisobjection was equally applicable to the Window Tax,forwhich 
it was commuted. A scheme of finance, detailed in a late Number 
of the ‘ North British Review,’ proposes to abolish the Income Tax, 
and to raise 8,560,000/. by a house tax, varying from 15 to 25 
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S vt. cent bn the rant, end extending to all houses, both in Great 
|itain and Ireland.* 

' Another principle of exemptions frfem direct taxation, to 
*$fiich" Mr. Disraeli did not advert, is that founded on territory. 
Ireland is exempt from "the Income Tax, the Land Tax, and the 
Assessed Taxes. Those three taxes, levied exclusively in Great 
Britain, together produced, in the year 1861, no Iobs a sum than 
$,230,3332. To this large sum, being more than a sixth part 
of the entire. revenue, Ireland Contributed nothing. Ireland 
likewise .enjoys certain exemptions from indirect as well as 
direct taxation. Soap is subject to an excise duty in Great 
Britain, which t in 1851 produced 1,043,0262. Ireland is exempt 
from this duty, and the duty upon British soap imported into 
Ireland is drawn back. Irish spirits likewise pay a duty of only 
4T*. 8d. per gallon; whereas*the duty for Scotland is 3s. 8d., and 
for England not less than 7s. 10 d. Ireland, however,” according 
to Mr. Disraeli’s recent announcement, has an irresistible claim 


for relief on account of the repeal of the Com Laws. How this 
relief is to he afforded consistently with an abandonment of the 
difinciple qf exemptions*from direct taxation, we shall probably 
learn hen Mr. Disraeli’s next budget is opened. 1 
1 The unwillingness bf the community to pay direct taxes has 
fefffinanciers to resort t& two expedient^: one is the exemption 
of certain Masses of persons, or certain districts, from direct 
taxesthe other is indirect taxation. In order to make an 
income tax, or a window tax, or a house tax less unpalatable, 
all persons having an income less than h certain amount, or 
occupying houses with less than a pertain renjtal, have been 
Exempted. Similar exemptions have been introduced into several 
others of the assessed taxes; for instance, the tax on carriages. 
A more Sweeping exemption has been extended to Ireland, be¬ 
cause it iB a poor country.«. Exceptions, such as these, however, 
restrict the tax within a limited class ; and in order to reach the 
bulk of the community, recourse has been had to indirect taxa¬ 
tion. Indirect taxation accomplishes a double object** it obtains 
the actual payment of a tax from a person who merely advances 
the money on credit to the Government, and who expects to be 
repaid as soon as he has sold the article in whim he deals. 
Moreover, the person who really pays the tax, pays it without 
any demand from the tax-gatherer, and in general without any 
knbwledg#of the tact, inasmuch as it is confounded with the 
price of the article. An importer who pays the duty on sugar 

or coffee knows that he will be reimbursed by ins customer; 

AjtewiU* ■ -- •! . -........—^. . . 
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while the person who buys a pound of sugar or .coffee at $ 
grocer’s shop, pays for it without considering how much of the 
price is the cost of the article, and how much is duty. In .like 
manner, a distiller or malster, when he pays the duty on his 
spirits or malt, knows that it will be repaid him by the purchaser 
of his goods; .while a person who drinks a glass of gin or a pot 
of beer at a public house, pays for it without reflecting that he 
is contributing to the revenue.. As indirect taxation satisfies 
these two conditions, it is an ingenious contrivance; but it ne¬ 
cessitates a vast variety of vexatious and annoying regulations; 
it restricts the freedom of action in trade and manufacture; it is 
often .capricious and irregular; and i$ increases the expense of 
collecting the revenue. Nevertheless, so long as the great bulk 
of-the community, including nearly all the less wealthy classes* 
object so strongly to the direct and # naked payment of a reason-i, 
able tax, as to render its collection from them practically im¬ 
possible, recourse must be had to indirect taxation. 

We are far from thinking (as may be seen from the preceding 
remarks), that our present fiscal system is perfect or incapable, 
of improvement. We have no objection to a * revision of *“b 
* tion, provided that it be made on soifhd and ascertained prin¬ 
ciples. What we do object to, is a promise made, on the eve of 
a general election, and for a political *pyrpose, to throw jour 
entire system of taxation into the crucible, without ^ny declara¬ 
tion of the principle on which it is to be recast. Nothing con 
be collected from Mr. Disraeli’s speeches btft general denuncia¬ 
tions of the injustice of the present system; as to the means of. 
removing it, there is a profound silence. Is the method, of 
indirect taxation to be extended ? ‘Are new duties cf custom* 
and excise to be imposed? OP is the system of direct taxation 
to be extended by withdrawing exemptions? Is relief to be 
given to professional incomes under th£ Income Tax ? Is Ireland 
to receive further relief, or are some of its exemptions to be 
withdrawn ? Are any transfers to be made from the local rates 
to the Consolidated Fund; and, if so, how is this additional 
charge to be met? What are the taxes and burdens pressing on 
the agricultural interest, which can be fairly adjusted by means, 
of a general and systematic revision of taxation ? To none of 
these questions do Mr. Disraeli’s scanty revelations, notwith¬ 
standing the amplitude of his promises of relief, and the con¬ 
fident tone in which they are proclaimed, enable us to make any 
reply. If it be true that dolus latet in generalibus, the Govern¬ 
ment have had the full benefit of this species of deception. 

The opening of the Session of Parliament, which is now at 
hand, must however soon dissipate a considerable portion of 
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this ©Purity. The Government twill then be face to face with 
their opponents, and will be unable to plead their weakness or 
tidir want of "preparation, as an excuse for evading interroga¬ 
tories, 'and withholding ap announcement of their policy. They 
art declared by their friends to possess the confidence of a 
majority ef the newly elected House of Conanone: they are 
therefore in the ordinary position of a Government, and cannot 
ask for forbearance from their opponents, or declare that their 
tenure of offioe is only provisional m . 

• The first point which the Free-trade party in Parliament 
should, as it appears to us, bring to a clear understanding with 
the Government is, whether they intend to propose a restoration 
of' protection, ih any fonn, with respect to thg three articles "of 
Ginn, Sugar, and Shipping. Hitherto the Government has main¬ 
tained a sort of Janns-like character, with One face looking back¬ 
ward^ Protection, and the other looking forward to Free Trade. 
It has succeeded in avoiding that consequence of a change of 
conduct, described by Livy, which leads a person, in trying to 
conciliate both j^irties, to displease both. * Tergiversari res coge- 

* bat: ita, medium 66 gerendo, nec plebis vitavit odium, nec 

‘ apud* patres gratiam iriiit.’ The Government have, on the 
other band, relieved the fears of the Free-trade party by. their 
dotipessions on the subject of Protection, while they have kept 
up thif hopto of the Protectionists by their promises of relief. 
But if We are to judge from the constant ‘tenour of their decla¬ 
rations since they Came into office, we should infer that all 
sbrious intention of restoring Protection, in any shape or to 
any extent, is abandoned; In this view we are confirmed by 
the recent language of their 1 principal supporters in the press, 
who may be presumed to writft with deliberation and upon 
good information. The' following may serve as a specimen of 
the manner in which the delicate subject if Protection is now 
handled in these quarters:— ‘ • . 

* We believe that a Protectionist policy will in the end be 

* again the dominant policy of this country, alike ^bedding its 

* benignant influence, over our Bhips, our oolonies, our commerce, 
f our manufactures, our agriculture. We are content to wait, 
‘repressing, as best we may, our .anxieties when we con- 
‘ template all these great interests. We suspect that these art 
‘the principles of the present Government; but their own faith 
‘ *S sotefmily pledged to the country to deal fairly with it on 
5 thfe question of Protection. They are bound, to abandon the 
t 4itteMpt to impose a duty on com "f hut they are as Solemnly 
‘bound, in the language of Mr. Disraeli, “to have justice done 
*■**’& the soil.*' The present Ministers declare that thdjr“be- 
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‘ lieve themselves able to do justice to the soil; and if they do 
* not, they will fail.’ * 

' it is possible that the Government may voluntarily make a 
declaration of their intentions on thiB subject, as soon as Parlia¬ 
ment meets. Whether, however, the explanation is originated 
by the Ministers, or is extracted from them by interrogation or 
debate, we trust that if the assurances given by them be un¬ 
satisfactory and ambiguous, the new House of Commons will 
take an early opportunity of recording its opinions on the sub¬ 
ject of the Free-trade measures, and, by a practical resolution, 
will declare whether it regards then) as national benefits, to be 
maintained and extended, or as national calamities, to‘be tole¬ 
rated for a,time, but to be. ultimately suppressed.* 

If, however, alf Intention of reverting to a Protectionist policy 
should be distinctly abandoned by the Government, then the 
time will come for an announcement of the policy which is to 
serve as its substitute. We have seen that 4he claims of the 
agriculturists to an indemnification for the losses which they 
sustained through the repeal qf the Corn Law^substy, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of the Government, unchanged and undimi¬ 
nished. This indemnification has bedh promised to them, and 
indeed has almost been pressed upon them* by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. No one ought to know barter than a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what are the facilities for a revision of tax¬ 
ation, at any given moment; and what are his means of afford¬ 
ing a real and effectual relief by remissions, variations, or modi¬ 
fications of taxes. Mr. Disraeli has declared that the present 
time is eminently favourable for the enterprise, and he antici¬ 
pates with confidence that he will be able to afford substantial 
relief, not only to the agriculturists, but to all other classes of 
the community, by measures founded on novel but sound prin¬ 
ciples of equity and justice. ^ , 

It would probably be* considered as uncandid and unreason¬ 
able in us, if we were to throw any doubt upon the reality or 
maturity of the gigantic plan of finance which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has shadowed out to his followers and* to the 
country. Nevertheless, if we were to judge merely from the past 
conduct of the Government, we should anticipate much hesitation 
and some equivocation, with respect to the announcement of their 
scheme for the revision of taxation; we should expect that an 
attempt would be made first to gain time, and then when the 
time asked for had expired, to avoid a Ml and unreserved 
declaration. Lord Derby is suspected — we hope without 
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ground—of confining his. earnestness and his solemnity to Ins 
speeches, and to occasions of public 'display, and in • his* private 
counsels of treating public affairs with undue levity, and withbut 
the sense of their importance which becomes the deliberations of 
a responsible statesman. 9 * The Berbyite party have subsisted 
for six years on the credit of a bill drawn for Protection. Now 
that the bill , has become due, the payment is made by-drawing 
another bill for revision of taxation. > W e trust that this ByBtem 
of drawing and redrawing will »be put an en£ to, and that 
this old account will at length tie closed by a speedy settlement. 
If thefirm are insolvent,, let their bankruptcy bo formally 
announced; but if they are able to meet the demands of their 
creditors, let iheir assets be forthwith produced. If the ex¬ 
pectant agriculturists are only to get a small "dividend, let even 
that dividend be soon declared. Mr. Disraeli has not hitherto 
fthown any want of boldnesl and enterprise: we cannot believe 
that he will shrink from the undertaking which be has an¬ 
nounced : when we recall his recent expressions of confidence in 
his own plans^/and remember (he eagerness with which he 
invited the attrition of /he tenant-formers to them, as a panacea 
for their grievances, we “cannot doubt that he will, as he pro¬ 
mised, take the earliest Opportunity of submitting his matured 
scheme to. Parliament.• » 

D is on p very account desirable, with respect to the future 
transaction of public business, that the country should, at an 
early period, her put'in possession, through the present Govern¬ 
ment, of the agricultural ultimatum. If Protection on Corn is 
given up, but some equivalent demand is made on behalf of the 
landed interest, the .’precise * terms of 1 that demand ought to be 
distinctly brought forward, in the form of a practical measure, 


. * Lord Bacon, in the 8tfc book I^e Augment is Seientiarum, in 
commenting on the verse ofxToverbs: * ifomines derisores civitatem 
♦perduot, sapientes vero avertunt calamitatem,’ (Prov. xxix. 8.) 
makes the following remarks :— 

‘ Mirpm videri possit quod in dcscriptione honjinum,* qqi act res 
publicas labefactandaa et perdendas veluti natura comparati et 
facti sunt, delegerit Salomon charactcrem non hoqiinis superbi et 
Insolentis, non tyrannici et crudelis, non temerarii et violently 
non impii et scelerati, non inju 3 ti et oppressors, nop seditiosi et" 
turbojenti, non libidinosi et voluptarii, non demqne insipientis et 
inhabflis ; ted deritorit. Yetum hoc Sapientift ejus regia, qui rerum 
pnbiic&rum conservation e$ et eversiones op time ndrat, dignissimum 
eat. .Neque enim similis fere est pettn^regnje et rebus publicia, 
qa#m.8icocsiliarii regum ant seoatores, quique guher n aculia reruia 

tintinfptto deriw**’ , , , - - -..f . - ■ 
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and with the sanction ofofficial authority. This long-debated 
question will then be brought to an intelligible issue—and a 
decision of it may be obtained: whereas if it is kept much longer 
in an undecided state, the uncertainty thus created will pervade 
the relations of political parties, and ‘bUfetruct the fair discussion 
of all fiscal questions which may come successively under the 
consideration of Parliament. 

Although the state of the country is now satisfactory, and 
both its internal and external relations are in a sound condition; 
though its commerce, manufactures, and even Agriculture are 
thriving; though its India|T > and < colonial dependencies are 
generally tranquil and well disposed, and its foreign •relations 
are not unfriendly; 'yet. the present position of public affairs is 
critical, and demftftds the serious attention of the community. 
In the first place, the momentous question of Free Trade awaits 
the final decision of Parliament, After the trial of a general 
election. It is in our opinion impossible tq overrate the im¬ 
portance of the principles involved in this question. England 
has taken the lead of the entire civilised w\gfd, in giving 
practical effect to the system of Free-Trade.'Other nations 
will, if she persist in her policy, gradually follow her lead, and 
imitute her example. If, however, she tuans back, or even halts 
in her career, not only will the country be deprived of the 
benefits of abundance and cheapness, buf foreign ^nations Vill 
believe that England is dissatisfied with her experiment, and 
will strengthen their prohibitions against the products of opr 
industry. In the next, place, it is to fee borne in mind, thgt 
England is now the only great Power in Europe which retains 
a free government, and i.i which * parliamentary system is in 
active operation. On the Continent, parliamentary government, 
having been first lowered in public opinion by the excesses and 
follies of the lenders of parties, has since been suppressed by tfee 
executive authorities, afid tne legiwttive chambers have been 
silenced or swept away. Peace has its difficulties as well as 
war: and the loss of the Duke of Wellington may, ere long, be 
equally felt’in both. 

In the midst of continental revolutions, experiments in govern¬ 
ment and counter-revolutions, we are justly proud of having 
steadily maintained without interruption our own form of Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy; of having been able to uphold the dignity 
of the Throne without trenching upon the liberty afforded to 
the subject by free institutions; of having aided instead of check¬ 
ing the progress of enlightened views in our civil and social 
statearid of -having given scope to a more liberal policy in our 
commercial relations with other countries. But, in the pride of 
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triumph, at having thuB been able to work a system of Repre¬ 
sentative Government which has been reprobated as dangerous 
in c some countries, and has been rendered impracticable by ex¬ 
cesses. in others,. it behoves us carefully to analyse and dis¬ 
tinguish the various causes* that have tended to this success, with 
a view to ensure its continuance. To enter fully into this sub¬ 
ject would be to discuss the whole theory and practice of the 
English Constitution, and would far exceed the limits of these 
pages; but it does hot exceed opr province to dwell most em¬ 
phatically upon one great and ‘necessary element of strength in 
the Government of this country viz , the respect which the 
leaders of* party should command in Parliament, and the confi¬ 
dence with which the country can 1 ,-ely upon the judgment of 
Parliament in the support afforded to the Ministers of the Crown. 
To be entitled to the respect of a fairly elected Parliament, it is 
not enough that public mCn should possess the accidental ad¬ 
vantages of rank and station, if they are devoid of the dignity 
of character and consistency of purpose necessary for endorsing 
such claims to fistinction. It nyiot enough to have fluency of 
speech withoUT definite opinions or fixed principles. It is not 
enough to be unscrupulously obstinate in opposition in order to 
,be dexterously yielding in office; nor is it sufficient to enjoy 
the impunity of insignificance when placed high in power. The 
great poiitjrial leaders should be able to demand the confidence 
of their supporters, on the ground not only of personal charac¬ 
ter, of talents and experience, but as the consistent adherents 


a distinct line of political principles. They should be the able 
exponents, the honest straightforward advocates, of the policy 
which their principles reqwire and vheir judgment approves; 
they should be candid in explanation, because they are sincere 
in their convictions; they should be slow to raise hopes which 
they have not power to realise, and sure to keep promises de¬ 
liberately made. The leaders of h gi*eat political party ought 
not to make office the goal of their ambition with any other 
view than that of obtaining power in order to carry out the 
political opinions and principles which they themselves profess, 
and which are professed by those whom they lead; and they 
are but .little entitled to the confidence of the country, if it 
should appear that when the prize of Government is obtained, 
they declare themselves politicians without a policy, — Ministers 
without measures. To ask the country, through the various 
constituencies, to give them a policy, is widely different from a 
frank and intelligible avowal of their own political creed, fol¬ 
lowed by testing the numerical strength of those who are willing 
xn support them, on an appeal to the country. The latter has 
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been the recognised mode of action when the question has arisen 
by which party the country chose to be governed, the former 
has, we believe, been till lately unknown; and we sincerely 
hope may never serve as a precedent.* Lord Derby left it to 
the country to decide whether he shall unfurl the banner of Free 
Trade or buckle on hia armour to fight the battle of Protection. 
He was ready to stand by either, but to fall by neither. He 
declared his convictions and principles in favourt>f Protection, 
but has left to*others the responsibility of determining his con¬ 
duct. Like the Governor in the ‘ Critic,’ whilst struggling with 
contending feelings, is he noW willing to divide his identity, and 
say, the Earl is Protectionist, but the- Minister F^ee Trader? 

It Is a serious oral wheri those in power place their political 
consciences at the disposal of others, and declare themselves 
willing to 6teer their conduct in the administration of affairs, 
not by their own convictions, but by the will of the sovereign 
people. Much was attempted during the late elections to in¬ 
spire alarm at the prospect of democratic influence, and a sort 
of vague terror of some undefined danger ^as successfully 
created—but it seems to have been regefved for a Tory Govern¬ 
ment to admit a principle so dangerously democratic, as* might 
in times less peaceful and less loyal lead the warmest? friends inf 
theory of the Church and the Throndt® the most •aecomjho- 
dating willingness to take part in the abolition of ^joth. Beal 
Conservatism may be as much annihilated in the name of Toryism 
as regal government was overthrown 200 years ago in the name 
of the King. During the late elections another great conS#- 
vative clement in our representative systenj has been danger¬ 
ously assailed, by an attempt to claim unbounded confidence in 
a particular minister, dissociated from any definite line of policy. 
Lord Derby and his Cabinet came into office as a Protectionist 
Government—they pledged them selves to take the sense of the 
country on the great question of restoring Protection, but when 
the Parliament was dissolved they sent forth their friends to 
canvass th» country with a blank in every brief to be filled at 
pleasure. We have heard of statesmen and demagogues asso¬ 
ciated with the cry .for or against particular measures, and their 
names have been inscribed to the watchwords of No Popery, 
Civil and Religious Liberty, Parliamentary Reform, Church in 
Danger, Free Trade, &c., but it was new to find the Minister’s 
name the sole ground of confidence. Lord Derby and ( some- 

* thing ’ was the cry to each constituency. Mankind is prone to 
interpret what is doubtful favourably to their wishes—the 

* something ’ has been construed by many into that which they 
desire; and Lord Derby Btands forth as a power in himself. 
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How far he will be able ,to satisfy those whom on the one hand 
he, has allowed to dictate what he is pot to do, and in whom on 
the other he has encouraged a blind reliance that he is about to 
realise the * something ’aphich every class and sect has most at 
heart, remains,to be seen; but Whether failure or success attend 
him the evil still remains of lowering the standard of polit ical 
morality, by rendering political inconsistency ami insincerity 
the path to political honours. On the Opposition now devolves 
the office, aiotoniy of watching»w1th the utmost-vigilance every 
measure .framed by a Government who would seem to have set 
themselves the task of adopting a policy which they have de¬ 
nounced, but p. still higher duty is thrown on them. They 
must endeavour, by their firmness, nioderatian, and honesty, to 
keep up the dignity, and maintain the respect in which it is so 
desirable that public men should be held both in Parliament and 
in the country. 

If the conduct of the present Ministers, since their accession 
to office, has n^it been such as to raise the standard of public 
morality; if th^y may have accomplished little, either by their 
name or their 4 acts, fof sustaining the honour and dignity of 
the country; it is the more incumbent upon the Opposition 
to do nothing, by whfcji the high character of this nation may 
be impair^ and the authority of parliamentary government 
be diminished; but by the calmness of their demeanour, the 
moderation of their„ language, and the prudence of their con¬ 
duct to earn for themselves the respect and gratitude of all 
t& friends of free institutions and of a truly liberal policy. 

* * 
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Page 208.—A letter from an officer of the North Somersetshire 
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The present Number, p. 321.—The passage quoted from a letter 
to a friend-occurs in the Preface to ‘Le Pape.’ 

Pagg 345.—The books referred to in the Note as not being to be 
found in the London Libraries are those of the Continental Jurists, 

-cited by Story and Livermore, amounting in number to ninety-one. 
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JSo. CXCV1L will be published in January, 1853. 
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